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and in Texas. it’s Northern 


MFEMA Northern Hard Maple 


“Selected,” says R. Neweli Waters, architect, “Because ot 
its ability to withstand hard usage in school buildings, 
particularly in this delta section where sharp, sandy loam 
is brought in by the traffic of hundreds of students daily.” 

Northern Hard Maple knows no boundaries. Add 
up jour local situation, and you'll find Northern Hard 
Maple the answer. 

This extremely hard, close-textured wood excels in 
resisting abrasion. It does not sliver or splinter. Its dry, 
smooth, sanitary surface protects student health—-slows 


up fatigue. Invariably, it lowers both maintenance and 


* 

ANY WAYS YOU CAN USE HARD MAPLE: 
1. ] elected color (natural finish) under standard grading. 2. Grouped 
for tone (as ‘White Clear’ or “Brown Clear’’) and for pattern effects 
3. Ce early American, Spanish Brown, Ebony Black, and 
other colors of startling beaut to match any decorative scheme 


cleaning costs — simplifies alterations — and outwears 
any other comfortable floor. Add Hard Maple’s decorative 
versatility* and you further explain its continued wide 
use in schools. 

The MFMA trademark on Hard Maple, assures these 
qualities in the flooring you buy, guarantees Association 
grading and supervision. Ask your architect about 
Northern Hard Maple—available in strips or blocks 
and look for the MFMA mark, indented and stamped on 


the wood, 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11 77, Our service and research 
department wil gladly assist you with your flooring problems. Write us. 


Floor with 
MFMA Maple 


(NORTHERN HARD) 
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e ON THE JOB AGAIN 


-, 
a The month of September marks the opening of 
ms the nation’s schools. Millions of pupils and thou- 
37 sands of teachers will return to the great task of 
41 training for life and for American citizenship. 
42 Those identified with the administration of the 
$3 ; 
i schools, and responsible for the successful opera- 
- tion of the same, are more likely to be impressed 
46 with the significance of a new school year. They 
$7 have worried through budget problems, provided 
49 for the teaching personnel, stocked the schools 
: with textbooks and supplies, put the equipment 
in order, looked after building repairs, ete. 
<6 The school administrator who has a balanced 
budget and sufficient funds for a forty-week school 
, year, an equitable salary schedule, and a reason- 
a ably contented constituency behind him, may 
a breathe a sigh of relief and say to himself, “Now 
66 let the teachers and pupils do their part. I have 
done mine.” 
The headaches in school administration are en- 
54 countered when the income falls short of the 
ms needs. It becomes an unpleasant task to cut the 
school term, slash salaries, curtail the necessary 
a supplies, etc. To practice economy, and at the 
53 same time, secure acceptable standards of efh- 
ciency is a perplexing task. 
Viewing the school field of the United States in 
its entirety, there is great promise. There are weak 
- spots, many of them, but the spirit which defends 
oo and promotes the American concept of popular 
84 education is a vital and active force. The problems 
89 of today will be solved tomorrow. The schools 
10. must go on! 
10. THE EDITOR 
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Send for this New Manual today! 


OFFICE MACHINE 
COURSES HELP 


STUDENTS TO 
GET JOBS 


Everyone responsible for the teach- 
ing of business courses should have this new manual. It discusses and 
outlines practical vocational training plans, curriculum construction, 
and materials needed in teaching, under such classifications as: 


SHORT PRACTICE PROJECTS FOR GENERAL MACHINE ACQUAINTANCE— 


A logical starting point for general machine courses. 


FULL TRAINING COURSES FOR SPECIALIZED VOCATIONAL SKILLS— 


Designed to give the student marketable skill in machine operation and applications. 


INTEGRATED OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE—Simulates actual transactions of 


a “going’’ business, and provides practical pre-employment experience. 


PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC APPLIED MECHANICALLY— 
Providing more thorough grounding in this subject, with machine proficiency as an 
important by-product. 


BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE COURSE APPLIED MECHANICALLY, AS IN 
BUSINESS—Reviews principles of bookkeeping, provides basic machine knowledge and 
simplifies students’ transition to actual office work. 


TEACHER TRAINING IN FULL SEMESTER AND SHORT SUMMER COURSE— 


Provides the background necessary to instruct students in office machine operation and 
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It has been said that history is the lamp 
with which we light the future. But it can 
also be said that history is often the chain 
with which we shackle progress. It is in the 
latter capacity that the historical ghost of 
the little red schoolhouse stalks the land. 
It seems a ghost that just cannot be laid. 
It may have ninety-nine lives. 

This ghost is active among the lay critics 
of education, especially among the politi- 
cians. It was a recent remark of a promi- 
nent political officeholder glorifying the 
little red schoolhouse for the purpose of 
having us believe that many of our troubles 
of this day would be settled if we would 
return to the little red schoolhouse educa- 
tion, that has set me in pursuit of this 
ghost. I am aware that, in this chase, | 
may take away some of the glamour of 
those old days, and deprive the super- 
patriot of an emotional appeal as well as a 
chance to shed crocodile tears over “that 
which once hath been.” 

You see I am a product of that same 
little red schoolhouse, and, when I consider 
what I did not learn and what I learned 
that was wrong, and at the same time see 
what a mess some of us old duffers have 
made of things generally, I do not feel like 
making a shrine of the little red school- 
house. A realistic memory of even the 
appearance of these schools would prevent 
this. Their bleak, uninviting appearance 
is still with me. A roll call of them brings 
to mind a series of distinct pictures: Beas- 
ley Branch School, a cheerless box house 
sitting on the bank of a little creek, called 
by the boys the Measly Creek, and to all 
the school was known as the Measly 
School; Cedar Springs, a_ building sur- 
rounded by rocks and a name without a 
meaning, for there was only one puny cedar 
tree and no spring; Center Point School, 
sO unimaginatively named because it sat 
upon the middle point of three bare points; 
Pleasant Hill School, a name of irony, since 
nothing more pleasant than a stubble field 
shrouded that hill during the school term; 
Mud-socket School, a name forced uvon 
the school because it was located in a low 
flat which, during wet weather, became a 
sea of mud; and so on we could go down 
the list of schools, and each name would 
bring to mind a ghost better locked away 
in its old shell. 


The School as it Was! 

If the glorifiers were disposed to take 
the little red schoolhouse for what it was 
worth in its day, that is, its effectiveness 
in meeting the needs of the day, this ghost- 
slaying enterprise would be unnecessary. 
Far too many are prone to take the form 
for the substance, or the institution for its 
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The Ghost of the Little Red Schoolhouse 


D. F. R. Rice’ 


functions. It is one of the strange anom- 
alies of life that we hold fast to the forms 
of political and social institutions long after 
they have served their purpose and are no 
longer useful. 

But ‘time marches on”! All that is left 
of the little red schoolhouse is its ghost. 
The one I attended still stands, but it is 
boarded up and the children now attend a 
beautiful little consolidated school, ade- 
quately heated and ventilated, with books 
and equipment to make learning interest- 
ing and possible at least. And the ghost 
still hovers! A visit there recently showed 
ne that the old-timers regretted the passing 
of the old school days. Though they were 
proud of the roads and the railroads that 
had come, of the new power dam, and the 
development of new types of farming, they 
still thought it a mistake to abandon the 
little red schoolhouse. But evidently the 
citizens who were the more recent products 
of this school had too many ghastly 
memories of that old schoolhouse with its 
rough homemade furniture, its hot stove 
squatting in the center of the room in its 
box of sand, a combination wastepaper 
basket, garbage can, and spittoon, sur- 
rounded by backless benches where freez- 
ing pupils could sit and “‘toast their shins,” 
provided there was any room; if not, they 
waited their turn. And the odors that 
filled that room have had strength to live 
on through the years; and the smoke that 
sometimes blinded the eves, and the feeble 
light that came through dirty and broken 
windows — all have left memories which 
no ghost of sentiment can erase. 

Not a map hung upon the walls of that 
room, not a book was upon the shelves, 
if there had been any shelves; in fact, no 
teaching equipment of any kind belonged 
to that school. I can declare with exact 
truth that in the ten years I attended this 
school the only supplies purchased by the 
‘school directors” were a bucket, a dipper, 
and chalk. The last mentioned was often 
a source of investigation because it had a 
habit of disappearing more than its use 
justified. No wonder, at the close of day, 
all the boys turned in their seats, and with 
muscles tense, waited for the word “‘dis- 
missed” so that a grand rush could be 
made to be the first one out. If someone 
was hurt in the rush that did not matter: 
but if a fight grew out of the rush, that 
did matter, for all participants, whether 
equally guilty or not, were brought back 
and given a “‘lickin’.”’ 


What the School Taught 


And what of the curriculum and the 
teachers? To begin with we did not talk 
of a curriculum in those days. I doubt if 
we ever had a teacher who knew what the 
word meant. There were “‘subiics” for 
study which nobody questioned, including 
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the Three R’s of traditional fame plus 
history, geography, spelling, and gram- 
mar. The way to study was to memorize; 
we were not supposed to do any thinking 
except in arithmetic and perhaps a little 
in grammar. So we memorized the poems 
and the ‘definitions’ in McGuffey’s 
Readers; the pages of Barnes’ United 
States History; the names and locations of 
cities and states, mountains and _ rivers, 
oceans and seas, bays and gulfs, penin- 
sulas and islands, the mathematics of 
geography, and the boundaries of the poli- 
tical subdivisions of the continents; the 
definitions of all the terms of grammar, 
the diagramming and parsing of sentences 
and words in selected lists of passages 
chosen from the great authors. To climax 
all, there were the thousands of words in 
Webster's Blue Backed Speller which we 
were supposed to learn to spell, though 
few pupils got beyond the first twenty-five 
or thirty pages, words whose meanings 
neither we nor the teacher knew. There 
was no way to find out these meanings, 
and no desire to find out if there had been 
a way. 

But I think I hear someone say that 
I am forgetting about those homely virtues 
that the teachers of the little red school- 
house instilled. Now what were those vir- 
tues? “Patriotism, habits of hard work, 
spirit of independence and_ self-reliance, 
obedience to law,” say those who keep the 
ghost from returning to the grave where 
it belongs. This claim is solemnly reiterated 
in spite of the fact that the present age 
has been made by the “self-made” men 
who have generally scorned all education 
except the “fundamentals” which they ac- 
quired in the little red schoolhouse. Out 
of that age have come the organizers of 
corporations and financial institutions who 
have exploited our natural resources, cor- 
rupted our judges, bought legislatures, and 
lobbied in congress for laws that would 
extend their powers and privileges. Out 
of that era, too, have come lawyers whose 
biggest fees result from finding ways to 
evade the law rather than from securing 
justice for clients. 


Did the School Build Self-reliance? 

Independence and _ self-reliance were 
essentials for an individual to survive in 
pioneer days. Each one, knowing that he 
must sink or swim by his own efforts, 
naturally acquired habits of hard work. 
The school had little to do with these 
virtues except as an occassional story if 
the readers stressed these virtues or a bit 
of history proved their importance. The 
dominant virtues stressed in the school 
were obedience, submission, and docility: 
but out of school, in our home duties, in 
the work on the farm, including chores, 
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Superintendents and 


Democratic School Administration 


On one occasion a_ successful college 
president was expounding the virtues of 
democratic administration as practiced in 
his college. One slightly skeptical contem- 
porary college president agreed that dem- 
ocratic administration was wonderful but 
expressed disappointment that his own 
faculty failed to function democratically 
when offered the chance. ““How do you get 
your faculty to administer democratically?” 
he asked. “Why, I insist on it,’’ replied the 
exponent of democratic administration. 
There are a few educational leaders today 
who insist that teachers shall decide ad- 
ministrative problems, whether or not the 
teachers are willing or capable. To such 
extreme advocates I can only wish a life 
sentence to eat in a cafeteria, where they 
will be forced to choose at each meal what 
they shall eat, whether or not they want 
this thrice-daily burden of administration. 

I maintain that democratic administra- 
tion carries with it the implied right of 
teachers freely to decide the administrative 
policies and practices in which they want 
a share, and which policies they feel willing 
and competent to formulate in the best 
interests of the school community in which 
they live and work. 

Some two years ago I sat as an ob- 
server in a progressive group of adminis- 
trators who leisurely shared experiences 
in attempting democratic administration 
among high-school students. One of this 
varsity squad of progressive principals told 
how he had appointed a senior-class com- 
mittee to decide about senior rings and the 
like one is tempted to add, hardly a 
startling or daring innovation. “But sup- 
pose they made an unwise decision,” one 
participant inquired. “They did and | 
asked them to continue their deliberations,” 
replied the principal. General approval by 
smiles and nods followed this statement, 
Irom which I inferred the group thought 
kindly of benevolent autocracy. After the 
meeting had adjourned I happened to ride 
down the elevator with a woman whom I 
recognized as a participant in the discus- 
sion and, my southern instinct to chatter 
getting the best of me, ] good-humor “d'y 
volunteered “I think the whole group really 
believed in benevolent autocracy.” “I don’t 
agree with you at all,’ she snapped with 
somewhat disconcerting dogmatism. I made 
some reply but resolved next time not to 
assume that a Progressive was any more 


tolerant of a contrary opinion than a 
( onservative 


. nm uperintendent of city schools 
the present paper as the basis 
the Second Institute on Pre 


Teach 


Annua 
eorge Peabody College for 


Henry H. Hill, Ph.D.’ 


What is Democratic Administration P 

But, after all, was the principal right in 
asking the students to continue their de- 
liberations to prevent what in his opinion 
was an unwise decision? I think he was. 
Admittedly it makes the case for demo- 
cratic administration look less attractive, 
but what is democratic administration? Is 
it not simply the kind of administration 
which one associates with a democracy? 
And is not the administration of the polit- 
ical affairs of the United States founded 
very definitely on a system of checks and 
balances? The principal was _ selected 
through the orderly processes of represen- 
tative democracy. He is accountable to the 
superintendent, to the board of education, 
and to the people for the welfare of the 
students. He can, in the final analysis, 
grant to the students only that responsibil- 
ity which they are competent to exercise, 
or that responsibility the wrong exercise of 
which does little harm. 

In democratic school administration 
there must be and should be a veto power, 
generously exercised to be sure, vested in 
the administrator or board of education. 
To urge otherwise is to forget that both 
board members and superintendent at- 
tained their positions through the orderly 
processes of representative democratic gov- 
ernment. It is not only unwise but weak for 
me to surrender my responsibilities in the 
name of democratic administration. On the 
other hand, it is unwise and autocratic for 
me to refuse to delegate powers as freely 
as seems wise, to refuse to encourage in 
every way possible the development of 
teacher responsibility and growth, both as 
individuals and as groups. The latter comes 
more readily and surely where policy mak- 
ing is genuinely shared with all employees. 

I have said that teachers should be 
granted the right to determine those areas 
of administration in which they have a 
natural and competent interest and in 
which democratic administration is likely 
to be most helpful. | have also stated my 
belief that in democratic administration 
there must be a veto power lodged in the 
superintendent and board of education. It 
may now be asked, what difficulties are en- 
countered by the superintendent in admin- 
istering a school system democratically? | 
shall discuss four. 


Are Teachers Genuinely Interested? 

The first obstacle is that teachers, many 
notable exceptions to the contrary, possess 
neither the administrative training nor ex- 
perience sufficient to provide the breadth of 
vision necessary to consider intelligently 
and fruitfully school policies and practices 
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from a broad administrative point of view. 
Like some administrators they see only two 
sides to a question, their side and the wrong 
side. Where high standards of training, 
satisfactory tenure, and wise leadership 
have prevailed for many years this obstacle 
is materially lessened but not entirely re- 
moved. My experience has been that many 
of our best teachers are far more inter- 
ested in teaching than in administration. 
Their very devotion to teaching makes 
them less eager, in many cases, to devote 
time to administration with its almost nec- 
essary sacrifice of results in teaching. I 
have seen occasionally an excellent teacher 
lose both her interest and excellence in 
teaching through an excess of interest in 
administration. 

Part of this lack of breadth of vision 
is due to the teacher's relatively narrow 
and specialized training, part to the super- 
intendent’s failure to take her fully into 
his confidence. The long-term remedy must 
be a better quality of training, a better 
quality of teachers. An immediate step may 
be a series of professional meetings in which 
the entire faculty studies administrative 
problems, both from the teacher point of 
view and that of the superintendent. 

A second obstacle, one common to all 
group enterprises, is that of the vested in- 
terests common to teacher groups. 

Vested interest is almost synonymous 
with selfishness, perhaps the most fre- 
quently encountered human characteristic. 
For illustration: In a certain county the 
elementary teachers voted solidly against 
extra salary increments for extra duties 
and the secondary teachers voted just as 
unanimously for the proposition. The rea- 
son was entirely selfish; both elementary 
teachers and secondary teachers knew that 
extra duties would be assigned only to the 
high-school teachers. The superintendent 
abandoned his original idea of democratic 
participation in forming a salary schedule. 


Selfishness as a Difficulty 

In a city system a group of single women 
teachers protested quickly and violently the 
suggestion from an outside expert that men 
be paid more than women, even for gen- 
uinely extra duties; they resented the idea 
that any man teacher be permitted to do 
more work and earn more money. The 
protest was entirely along the theory of 
democratic administration but the teachers 
were too violent, too unwilling to listen and 
weigh evidence on the other side. They 
tossed lightly aside the years of adminis- 
trative experience of the expert, his careful 
weighing of arguments on both sides, and 
exhibited a typical emotional protest. 

When an outside survey was referred to a 
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city teachers’ club, whose membership was 
predominantly feminine, the president ap- 
pointed a committee but did not name a 
man as a member of this committee. With 
an 80 per cent membership of women it 
would seem the women could have taken a 
chance on having one male member of the 
committee, if only out of good sportsman- 
ship. 

Recently a group of city teachers at the 
maximum salary petitioned for a salary 
increase. In the report there appeared not 
one word of recognition of the fact that for 
the past four years beginning teachers have 
started at salaries $250 below the former 
minimum and received small increments in 
order that the top salaries of the petitioners 
might be paid. 

A year or so ago the Pennsylvania Edu- 
cation Association had passed a tenure law 
to the effect that the minute a_ teacher 
signed a contract she became a permanent 
employee. The idea of tenure is sound and 
just but the extreme form adopted is sanc- 
tioned nowhere in the literature of the pro- 
fession. Only selfishness, or so it seems to 
me, would care to inflict the misfit begin- 
ners, however few in number, forever upon 
the children of a great state. 

The teachers wanted tenure and they got 
it. Probably they knew of some administra- 
tive abuses of probationary periods of 
teaching and wished to avoid them. But 
whatever ameliorating circumstances, they 
acted as a typical vested interest when they 
made it impossible, or at least highly im- 
probable, that any board of education could 
free itself from an unsatisfactory teacher. 
It remains to be seen whether public re- 
action will eventually veto this rather 
drastic tenure law. 

The remedy for selfishness is a broader 
point of view and the superintendents, 
training schools, and leaders of the profes- 
sion must develop it if democratic admin- 
istration is to be anything but a hollow 
shell at its weakest and the dictatorship of 
the teachers at its strongest. 

A third obstacle is the occasional tend- 
ency on the part of teachers to seek aid 
from partisan nonschool groups. Proper 
democratic procedure would be to confine 
our disagreements to our own craft and 
present a united front to the world. A 
group of teachers, battling against any but 
a single salary schedule, had the local 
League of Democratic Women Voters pro- 
test against it. The teachers were within 
their rights but a bit naive to think the 
league would not want to continue “to 
help” the teachers on future occasions. The 
best interests of taxpayers, patrons, and 
children must be considered along with the 
interests of the teachers. Certainly teachers 
must occasionally fight for a fair deal, cer- 
tainly they must enlist public support, but 
inviting local political groups to help in an 
intraschool controversy is a dangerous 
expedient. 

The Superintendent as a Difficulty 

A fourth obstacle is the superintendent 
himself, or rather in the concept of ‘“dem- 
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administration.” A bit of back- 
ground: In our political democracy we have 
somewhat divorced democracy and admin- 
istration in order to get things done, for the 
weakness of democracy is the slowness of 
its processes. Hence while we retain the 
right to elect another president in four 
years, we lodge in the encumbent great 
authority for his period of office. We do 
this to get things done. In the same manner 
we have given the board of education and 
the superintendent more and more power in 
order to achieve efficiency. The superin- 
tendent or principal, trained to administer, 
is given authority to get things done with 
ease and dispatch. 

At one stage in formulating democrati- 
cally our Lexington salary schedule I was 
almost sorry we had an additional sum of 
money to spend, and that I had thought it 
a good idea to apply most of it to teachers’ 
salaries and had submitted the full text of 
the expert salary survey to all the teachers. 
A superintendent is only human. He too is 
tempted to take short cuts, to avoid 
acrimonious controversies, and in fact he 
should avoid them unless some benefit ac- 
crues to someone. So a_ superintendent 
sometimes wonders why all the time con 
sumption, the meeting with committees, 
and at lowest ebb he wonders what advan- 
tages democratic procedure has over the 
simple process of recommending as fair a 
schedule as he and the board of education 
know how to make. The schedule, once 
adopted, would usually be accepted with 
little protest. 

This obstacle can be overcome by the 
development by the superintendent of the 
patience, vision, and ability to throw off 
criticism and by a more reasonable attitude 
on the part of teachers. 
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Before concluding may I make clear that 
I favor democratic administration and de- 
spite some moments of doubt practice it to 
the extent of my ability. Dewey said in 
New Orleans in 1937 that administration 
should be democratic for two reasons: First, 
the wisdom of the group is superior to that 
of any single individual; and _ second, 
schools must set the pattern for the dem- 
ocratic order in which we live. 


The People as Final Authority 

It is fundamental, however, that we dis- 
tinguish clearly between the loose idea of 
automatic majority rule and the helpful 
idea of participation in the formulation of 
fundamental policies. It is equally funda- 
mental that we keep constantly before us 
the complementary phrase which goes with 
‘majority rule’; namely, ‘minority rights.” 
The idea that teachers should by majority 
vote elect the superintendent and the new 
teachers is not held by any who grasp the 
real meaning of the orderly processes of a 
representative democracy or the genuine 
expertness which must be part of a success- 
ful superintendent’s training and _ experi- 
ence. Proper lodgment of executive author- 
ity is an essential in any efficient enterprise. 
So long as the people determine where the 
authority is to be lodged, how much and 
for how long, there is no great danger of 
autocratic abuse. If abuse occurs the people 
have the remedy. 

But there is a real danger that teachers 
may not “grow ‘n grow ‘n grow’ unless 
they feel administrative sympathy toward 
their problems and ideas. Unless _ their 
rights are respected, are they likely to 
respect the children’s rights in the class- 
room? Few changes in laws are necessary, 
only a change in the attitude of teachers 
and superintendents, in order to secure the 
benefits of realistic democratic administra- 
tion. 

In my discussion I have used salary and 
tenure problems as illustrations only be- 
cause these represent points of conflict far 
more intense and personal than do prob- 
lems of the curriculum, selection of text- 
books, and so on. Most superintendents 
have the good sense to know that elemen- 
tary teachers can select good elementary 
readers and let them do it. The teacher fre- 
quently does have or can get both the train- 
ing and experience necessary for work on 
curriculum committees. The trend for some 
years has been toward more and more par- 
ticipation of teachers in instructional mat- 
ters. I endorse all of this. It is in the 
matter of salaries, tenure, sick leave, and 
other similar personnel problems that in- 
terests are emotional and controversial. It 
is in these areas that democratic adminis- 
tration is most needed and most difficult. 
It is here that administrators encounter 
most difficulty in democratic methods. 


Whom Shall the Superintendent 
Represent? 
One writer suggests the superintendent 
should represent the teachers and not the 
public before the board of education. Cer- 
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tainly he should be sympathetic to their 
requests and should stand firmly for their 
rights and fair treatment but, in my opin- 
ion, he is myopic indeed if he doesn’t re- 
member always that he is responsible to the 
community at large for an equally under- 
standing attitude toward their problems. 
Sometimes he seems to be the only person 
in the city who knows that a certain teach- 
er is a waste of the taxpayer’s money and a 
positive drawback to the children she is 
supposed to help. The teachers have never 
yet asked for the administrative task of 
discharging a faithless or incompetent 
member of their group; they are quite will- 
ing to leave this to the superintendent. He 
must continue to represent both the teach- 
ers and the public, or he is unworthy of 
the confidence imposed in him by the board 
of education. 

My chief criticism of committees of 
teachers who work on salary schedules, 
both from my own observation and experi- 
ence, has been the relatively superficial and 
one-sided studies they make. Only infre- 
quently, it seems to me, do they make a 
real effort to weigh the taxpayer’s side or to 
note any fundamental differences in theit 
community and those communities whose 
higher salaries elicit approving comment. 
The fact that they do not is significant be- 
cause it reveals, I think, the narrow range 
of thinking employed by all vested inter- 
ests. The idea simply does not occur to 
them. 

The economic status of the community, 
the general welfare of their constituents, 
the desire for real service, do not stand out 
prominently. [t may be that special plead- 
ing is the only way to get higher salaries, 
but even special pleading seems to be 
stronger when certain. difficulties are 
recognized. 

This criticism is at once kindly and sym- 
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THE ASSUMPTIONS OF 


DEMOCRACY 


1. An assumption of the doctrine of de- 
mocracy is that of the essential dignity of all 
men and the importance of protecting and culti- 
vating personality primarily on a_ fraternal 
rather than on a differential basis. 

2. It is assumed that there is a constant trend 
in human affairs toward the perfectability of 
mankind. 

3. It is assumed that the gains of common- 
wealths are essentially mass gains and should 
be diflused through the mass by whom they are 
created as rapidly and as fairly as possible. 

4. The next assumption is the desirability 
of popular control in the last analysis over 
basic questions of policy and direction, with 
recognized procedures for the formulation of 
such policies and their execution. 

5. The next assumption is that of confidence 
in the possibility of conscious social change, 
rather than by 
violence. — Charles E. Merriam. (Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. LIL, No. 3, p. 328 seq.) 


accomplished by consent 
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pathetic. I realize that teachers but imitate 
their superintendents in some _ instances, 
and certainly the pressure groups in many 
other cases. Nevertheless I still want ours 
to be a profession and not a trade-union: | 
still believe possible the attainment of fair 
and reasonable salaries, without depending 
entirely on voting strength. Simple justice 
and fair play ought to characterize all our 
professions. 

I have spoken of the obstacles encoun- 
tered by a superintendent in administering 
a school system democratically. It would 
have been more pleasant to discuss the 
satisfactions which are present also. 

For every example of obstacles I could 
cite an illustration of genuine progress in 
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professional growth and sound administra- 
tion. I still recall the very forceful argu- 
ments presented by our Negro teachers 
against salary discrimination. I had some 
pride in their composition. I liked the 
calm and fair tone of it, their willingness 
to accept the best the board could do, their 
courteous but not subservient letter of ap- 
preciation of the board’s action later. 

I recall the nice reception by another 
committee of my explanations why certain 
things could not be done. Any group of 
teachers when convinced of your sincerity 
and truthfulness will accept a reasonable 
decision with good humor and understand- 
ing. I think of outstanding reports by cer- 
tain faculty committees. I know of the gen- 
uine professional growth which can come to 
a staff, even with some heat and strife in 
the course of the study, when they have 
helped modify and adopt a_= salary 
schedule. 

I am by nature an optimist — only an 
optimist would sacrifice the security of col- 
lege teaching for the insecurity of a super- 
intendency — and I believe the obstacles 
I have mentioned can be overcome. They 
are nonetheless real and as a realist I be- 
lieve in facing them honestly and frankly. 
Problems thus faced, discussed, and _ thor- 
oughly aired are that much nearer amicable 
solution or adjustment. 

The next few years will see far more 
democratic administration. A democracy is 
predicated upon an informed and enlight- 
ened electorate. Democratic school admin- 
istration will succeed only if superin- 
tendents and teachers are informed and 
enlightened. The growing interest in the 
problems of democratic school administra- 
tion offers real encouragement, that both 
teachers and administrators want to learn 
better how best to share the burdens and 
challenges of school administration. 


Your Money's Worth in Consumer Education 


The widespread concern of the school 
at the present time with the welfare of 
the consumer is, in theory, more revolu- 
tionary than it first seems — perhaps more 
so than is intended. In the past the 
school has been a potent force for pro- 
moting the kind of individual and public 
welfare which would insure commercial 
welfare, and the education of the child has 
been directed mainly toward the end of 
making him a more efficient unit in pro- 
duction. Any type of education tending 
to dampen either the scope or nature of 
commercial enterprise has been taboo. 

In its practical application, however, the 
movement seems to offer little to disturb 
the status quo. A survey of textbooks, 
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syllabi, and prepared units of work used 
in the traditional type of school prophe- 
sies few definitely valid consumer outcomes 
unless rather self-evident generalities con- 
cerning consumption and _ totally blind 
condemnation of the more flagrant com- 
mercial abuses may be counted as such. 
The varied and more natural approaches 
to the problem of consumption offered by 
the progressive and integrated curriculums 
seem to lead, in most cases, to the same 
approved and comfortable solutions. Much 
of the present procedure brings to mind 
the remark of the science teacher who, 
when asked just how he was inducing in 
his pupils the habit of considering all the 
evidence, complacently replied, “I tell them 
they must keep open minds.” 

There are several understandable rea- 


sons for the inconsistency between theory 
and practice in consumer education. In 
the majority of the public schools the 
educational policies are controlled by 
boards of education made up of bankers, 
businessmen, professional local politicians, 
and other prosperous citizens who human- 
ly enough prefer a society dominated by 
“business as usual.”” Any rapid and forth- 
right shift in educational aims, unless 
preceded by thoughtful consideration of 
the irrefutable fact that in the long run 
the consumer’s good is everyone’s good, 
is certain to be severely questioned and 
curtailed. For another thing few teachers 
possess the training and social outlook 
essential to making the curriculum vital to 
the consumer. The type of in-service train- 
ing necessary to bringing about such per- 
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spective and to substituting consumer- 
mindedness for producer-mindedness in the 
teacher is rarely provided. In the third 
place there has been a great deal of exploi- 
tation of the movement itself. Pot-boiling 
books, outlines and buying guides, the 
sensational exposures of malpractice in 
production, the propagandic nature of 
much of the free material which sifts into 
the library and classroom, bid fair to ob- 
scure the real purpose of consumer 
education. 


Weakness of Consumer Courses 

In addition to these impeding factors, 
there are generally several notable weak- 
nesses in the nature of the program itself. 
A brief consideration of some of the more 
common will prove helpful in thinking 
about a more complete and vital program. 

1. Narrow Scope. Much of the work 
considers the consumer only as an individ- 
ual, over-the-counter buyer, and assumes 
his education to be complete when he is 
able to recognize quality in merchandise. 
Consumer services, the determinants of 
choice, the question ef why the consumer 
desires what he desires, the evaluation of 
satisfactions for money spent, etc., are ac- 
corded scant attention. 

2. Lack of Orientation. Thus far there 
is little noticeable direction of the work 
done in the public school. The widely used 
syllabi, outlines, and prepared units pre- 
sent, on the whole, a hodgepodge of infor- 
mation, facts for the buyer, over-the- 
counter tests, abstract condemnations of 
installment buying, advertising, and fraud. 
Many programs are entirely individualistic 
in nature, the student proceding at his 
own pace through unit after unit of dis- 
connected work. In progressive situations 
there is not usually enough co-ordination 
between the work of separate teachers to 
afford more than a series of isolated and 
noncumulative pupil experiences. 

3. Preparatory Work Only. The as- 
sumption is that the pupil is not a con- 
sumer, but a potential consumer. The 
assumption leads to work of a wholly pre- 
paratory nature: facts to be memorized for 
later use, buying guides to be prepared 
covering such distant purchases as me- 
chanical refrigerators, overstuffed furni- 
ture, insurance, a home, and other like 
work leading to neither further academic 
nor practical experience. 

4. Academic Approach. Topics such as 
Government Aid for the Consumer, Tech- 
nical Nature of Consumers’ Goods, Insur- 
ance, Banking Services, those topics in 
short which are easily adapted to a study- 
recitation procedure, and for which there 
is an abundance of textbook material, are 
of universal popularity. Laboratory work, 
if provided at all, is generally of the type 
that directs the pupil through a series of 
maneuvers designed to verify 
else’s conclusions. 

5. Negative Approach. The problems of 
the consumer are not considered positively. 
Frauds, advertising, commercial rackets, 
and similar topics which yield sensational 
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disclosures, and which may be condemned 
with utmost abandon, frequently provide 
the pivotal problems. 


Are Special Consumer Courses 
Advisable P 

Of the two common methods of intro- 
ducing consumer education in the public 
school (1) adjusting all phases of the cur- 
riculum so that emphasis will rest upon 
wise consumption, and (2) the addition of 
courses dealing with the problems cf the 
consumer — the latter is less likely to be 
characterized by lack of orientation and 
inadequate leadership, and more likeiy to 
be approved by the board of education. 
But the special course can hardly escape 
artificiality, and can hardly be other than 
academic and preparatory in nature. In 
most cases it will affect only a small per- 
centage of school population at a_ time 
when a great many consumption habits are 
already fixed. Its popularity at the present 
time may be explained by the fact that 
any emphasis in the educational world on 
desirable new materials usually starts an 
epidemic of new courses without references 
to the resources of those already in exist- 
ence. Although such a course may be 
desirable as a co-ordinating agency for 
other consumer procedures and devices, it 
promises little in itself. 

For results of notable significance it 
seems imperative that the entire curricu- 
lum be revised to meet the needs of the 
consumer. There is nothing novel about the 
idea. More than ten years ago Harap 
pointed out the logical and essential con- 
tribution of each school subject to the 
education of the consumer. All of the more 
effective programs now in existence have 
incorporated the idea either by redefining 
the objectives of the various subjects and 
activities, or by adding to them specific 
units and problems rich in consumer edu- 
cation possibilities. 

The planning and successful manaye- 
ment of such a program demands the 
thoughtful and cooperative effort of the 
entire teacher group. There are two broad 
aims of consumer education: (1) To endow 
the pupil with the knowledge necessary to 
the appreciation of, and active participa- 
tion in, the political and economic move- 
ments affecting the consumer, and_ the 
understanding and interpretation of eco- 
nomic conditions affecting choice, price, 
standards of living, marketing, distribu- 
tion of wealth and income, etc., in short, 
an appreciation of the role of the consumer 
in a profit economy; and (2) to impart 
the information and provide some of the 
practice necessary to the thrifty manage- 
ment of income, the intelligent choosing, 
buying, caring for, and using consumer 
goods and services The formulation of the 
hundreds cf specific problems arising from 
the two basic aims demands, whether the 
situation be traditional or progressive, 
highly cooperative planning and_ teach- 
ing. Only a common basis of understand- 
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ing regarding the nature and purpose of 
the program will permit orientation, posi- 
tive attack on the problems, skillful lead- 
ership, and continuous experience for the 
pupil. 


Consumer Problems in School 
Subjects 

Specific problems such as Standards of 
Living, Waste, Protection of the Con- 
sumer, Consumer Exploitation, Choice De- 
terminants, Evaluation of Satisfactions 
Gained for Money Spent, Public Health 
and Housing, Cooperatives, etc., cannot 
be satisfactorily presented until their many 
aspects, their more pertinent phases in 
the light of community needs, and their 
suitable place in the curriculum have been 
explored by the teacher group. 

Some of the problems may suggest spe- 
cial units of work suitable to particular 
subjects; e.g., Consumption of Leisure 
Goods and Services to English, /nsurance 
to mathematics, Public Health and Hous- 
ing to the social studies. Many, particu- 
larly those dealing with the selection, pur- 
chase, and use of consumers’ goods, will 
suggest a number of skills and_ special 
facts most sensibly included as an outcome 
of activity units or traditional studies. 
The nature of the commercial ideology re- 
sulting from the Industrial Revolution, its 
effect on the consumer, and the necessity 
of solving the problems it has brought 
about, for example, rightly belongs in any 
study of the history of the nineteenth 
century. Individual and family budgeting 
and record keeping may be sensibly set up 
as one of the major objectives of book- 
keeping — only an_ insignificant minority 
of public-school students, at best, will be 
head bookkeepers in million-dollar con- 
cerns. The formula for the true interest 
rate in installment purchasing may be 
used as profitably as any other complex 
formula for algebraic manipulation. The 
testing of a laxative for phenolphthalein in 
chemistry may be made the approach to 
the topic of alkalinity. Scientific purchas- 
ing of goods and fabrics should certainly 
be basic concepts in any course in home 
economics. The report ef the high-school 
examiner in a western state to the effect 
that only two girls in the homemaking 
classes of that state were aware that more 
than one grade of leather existed is a seri- 
ous criticism of the present nature of such 
courses 

The list of examples might be indefi- 
nitely extended; the most traditional type 
of curriculum offers countless such oppor- 
tunities. They are not capitalized because 
the average teacher is aware of neither 
the opportunity nor the obligation of 
educating the consumer. It seems evident 
that the first concern of the school which 
desires an effective program is that of 
awakening and soliciting the concerted ef- 
fort of the teachers from the first grade 
through the twelfth. Only a consumer- 
minded teacher group whose efforts are 
directed and co-ordinated can give the 
public school its money’s worth in con- 
sumer education. 















America as a whole lacks a love for the 
beautiful. In many countries with a much 
lower standard of living than ours, every 
peasant’s and workman’s cottage will be a 
bower of roses or honeysuckle. Even in the 
grimy cities a tiny plot of flowers, or a 
single potted plant, will receive the same 
loving care as a member of the family. 
Perhaps the lack of love for the beautiful 
accounts for some of the vandalism with 
which nearly every town in this country is 
afflicted. In many communities neither chil- 
dren nor adults have any regard for lawns, 
shrubs, or flowers. Corners are cut, beauti- 
ful lawns are disfigured by paths that ever 
widen as the grass is worn away, limbs are 
broken from shrubs, and flowers trampled 
or stolen. 

Someone will immediately say that re- 
spect for property and the love for beauty 
must be taught in the home and the lack 
of such instruction is the cause of vandal- 
ism. No one will dispute this statement, 
but until the home can be brought to face 
its responsibility, someone else must attend 
to the work. No institution is in a better 
position to do this than the school, and it 
is to the school we must look. Teachers 
will tell you that it is an easy matter to get 
children to cherish, love, and respect the 
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plantings on their own school grounds. The 
real task consists of generalizing this atti- 
tude so that it will function everywhere 

in the city parks, along the roadside, and 
at home. 

Our school grounds too often give us 
little chance to use them as examples of 
the beautiful. Frequently the selection of 
the site is governed by something far differ- 
ent from its desirability or appropriateness 
for the building planned. Even proper play- 
ground facilities are not provided, much 
less room for the planting of trees and 
shrubs. Under such conditions all instruc- 
tion must be by precept, and it is only too 
well known how little that method 
accomplishes. 

I remember once going into a community 
which had given practically no thought to 
landscaping either its public buildings or its 
homes. A few aged and crooked catalpas 
marked the pathway to the elementary- 
school building and a number cf elms of 
various types, with a few short maples, and 
box elders graced (?) the high-school 
grounds. 

I never really sympathized with Nehem- 
iah in his attempt to rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem until I attempted the beautifica- 
tion of the school grounds in this com- 
munity. When funds had finally been col- 


lected by all sorts of entertainments and 
the work really got under way, not only 
the Samaritans, but many persons of other 
breeds began a veritable bombardment of 
the workmen with wisecracks and sarcasm. 
These poor men became the vicarious suf- 
ferers for the superintendent of schools. The 
grass wouldn’t grow; the trees wouldn't 
live. All in all it was a fool’s trick to waste 
some more of the taxpayers’ money. So de- 
termined were some of the self-constituted 
prophets that their predictions of failure 
should come true that shrubs and even 
trees were uprooted and thrown down to 
die in the sun and wind. 

But, taking a cure from the Israelite of 
old and with the support of the board of 
education, we persevered, reset the trees 
and shrubs, and protected them with 
barbed wire until their roots had had a 
chance to take firm hold of the soil. The 
transformation that took place in the ap- 
pearance of the school grounds within a 
year or two was apparent even to the evil- 
eyed pessimists who had opposed it, but 
who, nevertheless, were among the first to 
bring their out-of-town friends around to 
see “our beautiful school grounds.” As is 
usual in such cases, the idea spread. First 
the churches took it up and then homeown- 
ers who had thought foundation plantings 


The spring planting of tulips provides a beautiful spot of color just when grass and trees are becoming green. 
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and flower beds only an infernal nuisance 
and expense, followed suit. Finally the city 
fathers who had not even kept the tiny 
City Park in decent shape got the fever, 
and laid out a park of ample proportions 
just outside the city, which is destined not 
only to be a place of real beauty, but of 
wholesome recreation for the community 
and surrounding countryside. Incidentally, 
the complaint that you ‘can’t keep the 
kids from destroying everything you put 
out,” was thoroughly disproved. Flower 
stealing became a lost art, and the town 
children became the leaders in the beautif- 
cation of the city even to the digging of 
some scores of holes for the trees planted 
in the new park. All of which goes to show 
that the love of trees and flowers and grass 
can be taught so that it will really func- 
tion. No school should neglect so vital a 
part of its program. 

Perhaps one reason why more is not done 
toward the beautification of school grounds 
is due to the fact that frequently no one 
directly connected with the schools has any 
particular knowledge of how to go about 
such a program. A second deterrent is the 
fact that such a program properly carried 
out costs money, and boards of education 
fear that the taxpayers will think expendi- 
tures for such a purpose a waste of funds. 
Gradually, however, the latter difficulty is 
being overcome. In the first place the gen- 
eral population is becoming aware of the 
fact that a city with beautiful parks and 
plantings receives dividends therefrom. In 
the second place, the Federal Government 
in its allocation for the construction of 
public buildings and homes allows a certain 
percentage to be used for beautification. 

When the city of Ottawa, Kans., decided 
to replace its old Eugene Field elementary- 
school building with a new structure, there 
was a determination on the part of the 
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The spring planting of tulips at the Eugene Field School, Ottawa, Kansas. 


board of education and the citizens in gen- 
eral to let nothing interfere in making the 
new building and its surroundings every- 
thing that they should be, both in the 
matter of utility and beauty. 

The old building had been a good one in 
its day, but unfortunately the grounds were 
too small even for playground purposes 
and there was not the slightest chance for 
the planting of trees or shrubs. The ground 
had been covered with sand and chat and 
was as barren of grass as the Sahara. This 
site was inadequate for the new building 
so it was determined to pure hase a better 
one. A new one was found close by, and 
although its cost far exceeded the amount 
allowed under the rules of the PWA, it was 
bought and the excess paid for out of dis- 
trict funds. The old site was small and 
lacked proper drainage, but the new site 
was large and just sufficiently elevated 
above the street to give excellent drainage 
and at the same time give a pleasing slope 
to its frontage. The “lay of the land” and 
the style of the building made it possible 
to have ample playgrounds at the sides and 
in the rear, thus leaving the front for a 
beautiful lawn set with trees, appropriate 
foundation plantings, and ample flower 
beds. A shrub border, or hedge, screened 
the front from the playground space. This 
hedge did not consist of a single variety of 
shrub but of several, thus making it less 
formal and giving the children a chance to 
learn the names and habits of different 
plants which can be used around their own 
homes. It is surprising, too, how many 
homeowners inquire about this or that 
tree or shrub which they have seen at the 
Eugene Field school. 

Many times the landscaping of school 
grounds is an afterthought. This is very 
unfortunate, for when the building is com- 
pleted, things will have been done that will 
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at least hinder if not prevent any effective 
landscaping. All sorts of debris including 
rocks, scraps, brick, concrete, and_base- 
ment soil may be thrown near the building 
exactly where the foundation plantings 
should be made. If this has been done, 
there is only one thing to do to assure the 
wanted success. These materials must be 
removed and good soil put in their place. 
Often when the landscape architect has 
been called in too late, he finds that the 
excavated soil has been spread over the 
good top soil, making it necessary to go to 
the expense of bringing in new top soil, a 
thing that could have been prevented if 
a little foresight had been used. All this 
leads one to say that the landscape archi- 
tect should be called in at the same time 
that the building architect is employed. In 
this way the two can work together to the 
greater beauty of the finished structure, 
and, incidentally, to the financial interest 
of the board of education. 

It is always wise to use as much native 
material in your plantings as_ possible. 
Trees and shrubs that are beautiful in one 
part of the country may be only eyesores 
in another region. There were many plants 
we should have liked to have used in our 
foundation planting, but the experience of 
others had proved that in this part of the 
country they were a disappointment. For 
that reason, we decided to depend almost 
entirely upon the juniper family, some 
members of which are native to Kansas, 
for our foundation planting. Fortunately, 
this family is a large one and of almost 
infinite variety, so that it was easy to get 
the variation needed to make the planting 
interesting. Among the varieties we used 
were japonica, scopulorum, virginiana pen- 
dula, cannarti, and chinensis 
femina. Mahonia and different forms of 
euonymus were used here and there to 
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secure special effects and to break the 
monotony of the other evergreens. 

As our grounds were not ready for fall 
seeding, and as Kentucky bluegrass does 
not respond well to spring planting in this 
locality, we decided to use perennial rye 
grass as a cover during the summer months. 
This grass, if the proper variety is secured, 
germinates and grows very rapidly. It has 
much the appearance of bluegrass but is 
somewhat coarser. It is especially valuable 
on all slopes and terraces, as its quick 
growth soon secures them against any 
danger of erosion. In this region it is not 
an ideal permanent grass, although a fair 
proportion of it is truly perennial. Early 
in September, Kansas-grown Kentucky 
bluegrass was sown and will gradually com- 
pletely replace the rye grass. 

Our landscape architect insisted that we 
have a broad expanse of lawn with only a 
few trees, but finally compromised with us 
in order that we might have a few specimen 
trees we so much desired. Among these 
privileged trees are a bald cypress, which 
grows magnificently here without the 
“knees” so characteristic of it in swamp 
regions, a birch tree about which the chil- 
dren read so much but see so seldom in 
this part of the country, and a deciduous 
magnolia. This last, a small specimen, has 
already endeared itself to the children by 
a wealth of early spring blossoms. It 
seemed best to leave a few of the grand old 
elms which stood in the parking, but wher- 
ever removals were made pin oaks were 
used as replacements. The pin oak, like 
the elm, is a native of this region and is 
free from the diseases and insect pests 
which so frequently infest the elm. Here 
and there for special effect the native sugar 
maple and Moline elm were used. 

Crosswalks were purposely set out far 
enough from the building so that not only 
would there be plenty of room for the 
foundation planting, but also for flowers 
in front of it. Last summer this space was 
used for a planting of petunias. Only three 
colors were used, crimson, deep blue, and 
white. The effect was marvelous and 
created a great deal of favorable comment. 
Last fall a Dutch bulb firm through a local 
nursery gave the schools four thousand 
first-class tulip bulbs direct from Holland. 
The offer stipulated that they should be 
planted in front of the junior- and senior- 
high-school buildings facing the main street 
which carries, besides the city traffic, two 
important federal highways. But the teach- 
ers at Eugene Field were not to be outdone. 
lf tulips could not be had free, they would 
buy them. An old-fashioned box supper 
netted more than one hundred dollars and 
the generosity of the local nurseryman did 
the rest, and so this spring four thousand 
tulips set in front of the dark-leaved ever- 
greens adorn the front of the Eugene 
Field school. Will the children molest 
them? Possibly. Only this morning I dis- 
covered the print of a little shoe in the 
tulip bed in front of the senior high school, 
and the first tulip —a wonderful crimson 
of which we had all been so proud — had 
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The Eugene Field School, Ottawa, Kansas, serves a residential section of the community 
of moderate cost homes. The dignified character of the design, which is enhanced by the 
use of excellent materials, makes the building a valuable community improvement. 


disappeared. But experience has taught me 
that the children will not tolerate such 
depredations very long. At another build- 
ing, in another part of town, not the school 
children, but the college students robbed 
the tulip bed the first year it bloomed, but 
that was the last time. And, now, believe 
it or not, tulips are blooming unmolested 
around the college itself. 

Already the effect of the landscaping of 
the Eugene Field grounds is visible. For 
the first time the grounds of the county 
courthouse are being really landscaped. 
The hospital grounds partially landscaped 
some years ago are receiving new attention, 
and all over the city homeowners are 
following suit. 

Perhaps it is not too presumptuous to 
say that experience has taught me certain 
fundamentals that must be observed if the 
beautification of school grounds is to be 
successful. 

A landscape architect should be called 
in early. Many mistakes will never be made 
if the landscaping is planned as the build- 
ing is being planned. 

Avoid the planting of exotic trees and 
shrubs. Almost every locality in the United 
States has shrubs and trees that make ex- 
cellent landscaping material. 

Remember that trees are the chief ele- 
ment in your planting, if you have any 
considerable space, and these trees should, 
preferably, be native. Do not sacrifice long 
life for quick growth. Soft maple, silver 
maple, box elder, and other such trees may 
give you a quick shade, but they are soon 
gone. Some trees are dirty in their habits, 
as, for instance, the catalpa and sycamore. 
Both of these trees are at times beautiful, 
but there is no place for them on cramped 
grounds. It is a mistake to use too many 
varieties of trees, unless the grounds are 
extensive, though it must be admitted that 
such a practice has educational value, par- 
ticularly if the teachers “know their trees.” 


Nothing is more pleasing to the eye than 
a beautiful lawn, so do not ruin its beauty 
with shrubs, flower beds, or too many trees. 
Do not smother your building with trees 
and be sure the varieties you use close to 
it bring out and enhance its beauty instead 
of magnifying its defects. 

Lastly, landscaping is not an extrav- 
agance if carefully and properly done. 
And, incidentally, do not think it is ‘“done”’ 
when it is planted. There must be con- 
tinual care, and if you are not going to 
give it that it is better not to spend the 
money. Watering, trimming, resetting, pro- 
tecting, are all essential if you are going to 
have a planting that will function as it 
should. A planting properly made and prop- 
erly cared for is a silent but effective in- 
structor working every day in the year for 
the betterment of the community. Like 
music, it is a tamer of the savage and an 
eradicator of the vandal. There is no in- 
vestment which a community makes that 
will bring surer returns or pay bigger 
dividends of pleasure and satisfaction. 


THE NOVICE 
The novice boasts of wisdom deep, 
And claims all knowledge as his own. 
He holds that he was born to keep 
Truth’s trophies for himself alone. 
It takes Life’s school long years to show 
Him, howsoe’er it may befall, 
All that the wisest ever know 
Is very little after all. 


The novice glories in his power, 
And flaunts his prowess bold and proud. 
He has his little fleeting hour 
And vaunted place before the crowd. 
It takes him years of progress true 
This everlasting fact to find 
— The strongest thing a man can do 
Is to walk humbly and be kind. 
Clarence E. Flynn 








The Renewal of Expired 
Certificates or Eligible Lists 


With the depression the legislative prac- 
tice of extending eligible lists for teaching 
positions became particularly prevalent. 
Likewise, the practice of allowing renewals 
without the fulfillment of course require- 
ments was a frequent legislative device in- 
tended to alleviate financial difficulties vis- 
ited upon teachers. Recent court cases in 
New York and Kentucky and some very 
interesting legislation throughout the coun- 
try, especially in Colorado and South 
Carolina, have brought into new light this 
phase of certification law. 

The question principally is: What is the 
practice for renewing or extending certifi- 
cates or eligible lists that have expired 
before the date of such extension or re- 
newal? In New York, as well as in Ken- 
tucky, there were a series of very interest 
ing cases on this specific problem. The 
prior history in New York can be passed 
over in a few words. There were instances 
where an attempt had been made to ap- 
point from a list after it had expired. But 
until 1935 no question had risen as to 
attempts to extend such lists subsequent to 
expiration. It was clear from the New York 
cases that neither a civil service commis- 
sion' nor a department*® could extend the 
life of an eligible list beyond expiration, or 
at all. This principle is stated in one of 
the cases as follows: 

Except by legislative enactment, the life of 
an eligible list may not, either directly or in 


directly, be extended beyond the statutory period 
ol tour years.” 


But these cases were essentially different 
from a legislative attempt to extend the 
list beyond expiration. In Hurley v. Board 
of Education’ a list for attendance officers 
was promulgated in May of 1928 and ex- 
pired in May of 1931. Before its expiration 
it was extended one year, until May of 
1932. A little less than a year after this 
expiration the Legislature again attempted 
to extend the list for four years. Between 
the time of its expiration and iis attempted 
extension, a new list had been issued and 
three appointments made therefrom. Some- 
one on the second list sought to enjoin ap- 
pointments from the previous extended list. 
The Court of Appeals held that once a list 
was dead, it could not be revived and that 
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those on the old expired list were no longer 
eligible for appointment, and that to at- 
tempt to make them eligible would be un- 
constitutional. It made no difference that 
the plaintiff was appointed in good faith 
and accepted such appointment in good 
faith. 

This ruling was such a shock" to the 
teaching profession of New York that ai- 
tempts were made immediately to curtail 
the effects of this decision. Another case, 
Ciaccia vy. Board of Education,’ which 
differed from the Hurley case in that there 
was no new list in existence at the time the 
extending statute was passed, was brought 
before the high court. The court held that 
after a list had expired ... the leg slature was 
without power to conter eligibility or give pret 
erence in appointment or promotion. The previous 


list . . being dead, could not be resurrected by 
legislative commands 


Again the teachers tried to evade the 
holding by bringing another case to the 
high court, Carow v. Board of Education.” 
Here they claimed that the previous two 
cases were inapplicable because they in- 
volved attendance officers, or the classified 
civil service. Carow, instead, was a teacher 
and it was claimed that the Hurley and 
Ciaccia cases did not refer to teachers. The 
court settled the question once and for all 
and stated that the rule enunciated in the 
Hurley case applied with equal force to 
teachers.” 

It was to be expected that teachers 
would immediately claim exceptions to the 
general rules set down by the decision in 
the Hurley case. The first successful ciaim 
was that the Hurley case “involved the 
validity of eligible lists and not replace- 
ment lists,” and that consequently a per- 
son who had resigned and had been put on 
a replacement list could not be dismissed 
under the Hurley decision. However, in 
other cases the teachers were less successful 
in pressing exceptions. The rule could not 
be avoided by the promulgation of two lists 
separately dated as a result of a single 
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examination.'' Nor was it sufficient to 
avoid this rule that the teacher was as- 
signed as a substitute prior to the expiry 
of her list.'* A mere offer of appointment, 
not consummated by actual appointment, 
was insufficient ;'* and a nomination by the 
board of superintendents, on which no 
action was taken by the board of educa- 
tion, was not an appointment and therefore 
could not avoid the effect of the Hurley 
decision."* 

One of the less obvious effects of the 
Hurley decision was the dismissal and dis- 
continuance of the service of some, to pro- 
vide for replacement in the positions thus 
vacated of previous incumbents who had 
been illegally promoted to higher positions 
in the same department.’ 

It seems, therefore, that despite a state- 
ment in an earlier certification bulletin," 
the New York rule is now well established 
that eligible lists may not be extended sub- 
sequent to their expiration. 


Certificates 

But New York is not alone in_ this 
matter. Some recent cases, especially in 
Kentucky and Missouri, have indicated 
similar rules. In Fugate v. Fields,'’ plain- 
tiff’s certificate expired on June 30. On 
June 20 the plaintiff applied for and was 
granted an extension, but it was not until 
July 27 that he had completed the courses 
necessary for the granting of such an ex- 
tension. The court held that the plaintiff's 
was an improperly extended certificate, on 
the ground that “the breath of life cannot 
be blown into a corpse’; and that a cer- 
tificate, according to the statute,'* must be 
renewed “prior to the date of its expira- 
tion.” In Conley v. Ousley,'* a similar sit- 
uation arose, and the court again, in sus- 
taining the Fugate case, stated that the 
statute required acquisition of the nec- 
essary credits “during the life of the 
certificate.” 

The interesting thing in relation to the 
Kentucky situation is the disparity in 
treatment between the various licenses. As 
a result of these two cases, the educational 
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authorities warned all teachers that com- 
pletion of renewal requirements was nec- 
essary in the case of elementary certificates 

the ones involved in the above two cases 

before the expiration of the certificate.*’ 
However, for other certificates a_three- 
month lapse was permissible after the ex- 
piration of the certificate.** It is interesting 
to note that the Kentucky legislative 
session of 1938 in effect reversed the Fugate 
and Conley cases, by passing a statute ex- 
tending renewal to all licenses if renewal 
requirements are completed within three 
months after the expiration of the certifi- 
cate.*’ This was possible because the Ken- 
tucky cases merely depended upon statu- 
tory interpretation. The New York cases 
held such a practice to be unconstitu- 
tional.** 

In Missouri, the question has not been 
clearly litigated. In State v. Hodge,*’ quo 
warranto was brought to oust a county 
superintendent from office on the ground 
that he did not have a valid certificate. He 
had a three-year certificate dated June, 
1915, and renewed in June, 1918, March, 
1921, and March, 1924. He was teaching 
in April, 1924, when he was elected super- 
intendent. In June of 1924 he was refused 
a renewal of his certificate on the ground 
that it had expired in March. The court, 
in holding for the defendant, did not pass 
on the specific issue here involved, but 
stated that a three-year certificate was re- 
newable from the date of its expiration and 
that there was no power to shorten this 
period by the renewal date. Personal com- 
munication of the author with the state 
superintendent of schools in Missouri dis- 
closes that an expired certificate may not 
be renewed.*” However, in an early case in 
Missouri,** a one-year certificate expired 
during the school term. Before the expira- 
tion of the certificate the school commis- 
sioner orally approved the renewal of the 
certificate and endorsed it shortly after the 
actual expiration of the twelve months. In 
a suit on the defendant’s bond as president 
of the school trustees, for hiring an uncer- 
tified teacher, the court upheld the certifi- 
cate because “the spirit of the law was 
compiled with.” In the cognate question as 
to whether the promise to grant a certifi- 
cate is sufficient, the courts seem to be 
almost evenly divided, with Massachu- 
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setts** and Vermont” holding substantially 
with this early Missouri case, and Wash- 
ington*’ and Illinois*' holding contrariwise. 


Certification Bulletins 

To rely, however, solely upon the liti- 
gated cases would be to give a wholly mis- 
leading picture. Many of the certification 
bulletins have specific statements on the 
question, and the author has been in com- 
munication with the authorities of those 
states in which the certification bulletins 
fail to indicate the practice. Expired cre- 
dentials may not be renewed in Califor- 
nia,’* Idaho, Texas,*' Florida,*’ or 
Montana.*" 

In five states the actual practice varies 
somewhat from the procedure outlined in 
the bulletins. In Nevada the certification 
bulletin states: 

Application tor renewal must be made before 
the date of expiration of the certificate. If a 
certificate has expired the applicant must apply 
for a new certificate and will be required to 


meet standards in force at the time the applica 
tion is made 


However, in practice we are informed* that 
if the application for renewal of a certifi- 
cate is filed before the date of expiration 
of the original certificate, and if the credits 
in recent professional training have been 
earned by that time, the actual renewal 
may be made after the date of expiration 
of the original certificate. Likewise, in 
Maryland,* although the bulletin § states 
that when a certificate lapses through fail- 
ure to obtain additional preparation, it will 
not be renewed thereafter,’ in actual prac- 
tice* when a superintendent submits a cer- 
tificate subsequent to expiry, a “negligible 
lapse’ is ignored, and actual renewals are 
not started until sometime in September.** 
In Arkansas,*” likewise,* 
It is presumed that a teacher's certificate must 
be renewed on or before the date of exp-ration 
Consequently, the conditions of renewal are 
subject to rather elastic interpretations. Gen- 
erally speaking, a reasonable time is allowed the 


teacher in making application tor renewal of the 
certificate, even after the expiration date.” 


In Arizona as well, although applications 
for renewal must be made on or before the 


expiration of the certificate,*’ the State 
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Board of Education allows* a sixty-day 
grace period for attendance in summer ses- 
sions during the summer when the certifi- 
cate originally expires.** In such cases the 
certificate is dated back to July 1. New 
Mexico requires that the additional credits 
be earned ‘during the life of the certifi- 
cate,”'* but if these renewal credits are 
filed during the life of the certificate, ap- 
plication for renewal may be made after 
the certificate expires.* 

In addition to Maryland, there are other 
states which have the dual procedure of 
allowing renewals after expiration in some 
cases but not in others. Colorado is perhaps 
the best example of this. Here the general 
procedure seems to have been that applica- 
tions for renewal must be made at the date 
of expiration of the certificate.*” However, 
in Colorado Laws of 1937, Chapter 239, p. 
1141, adopted on May 19, 1937, the Legis- 
lature provided that all certificates issued 
and in force April 1, 1937, were to be valid 
until August 31, 1941, and that all issued 
between April 1 and September 1 were to 
be valid until August 31, 1943. It is to be 
noted that this is precisely of the Hurley 
type, because here the statute was passed 
on May 19, 1937. In Colorado* certain 
county certificates did expire between 
April 1, 1937, the statutory date, and May 
19, 1937, the date of the adoption of the 
statute, and these certificates were renewed 
pursuant to statutory authority. The stat- 
ute has not figured in any litigation, but 
of course it is to be noted that it is sub- 
stantially identical with the situation in the 
Hurley case in New York," especially in 
view of the fact that its constitutional pro- 
vision as to civil service is very nearly sim- 
ilar with that obtaining in New York." 

It is interesting to note that Washington 
alone, of all the states, now provides for no 
renewals of any kind. Application must be 
made for the next higher certificate.* The 
District of Columbia, likewise, allows no 
renewals of any kind in teaching or super- 
visory licenses.* 


Renewal After Expiry 

Contrary to general belief,” by far the 
larger proportion of states reject the phi- 
losophy implicit in the Hurley decision in 
New York, and in the Fugate and Conley 
cases in Kentucky, and do permit the ex- 
tension of certificates and eligible lists sub- 
sequent to their expiration. A wide variety 
of rules has been set up in these states.*” 


“As natter of fact, the full period allowed in 
practice is not sixty days but four years at the utmost.” 
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Strangely enough, too, while the vast 
majority of states permit the renewal of 
credentials subsequent to their expiration, 
with almost no exceptions there are no liti- 
gated cases in this group. Inquiry must be 
directed to the certification bulletins and 
personal correspondence with responsible 
officials. There are two main divisions into 
which this large bulk of states falls, those 
which require no professional courses for 
the renewal of expired certificates and 
those which do require additional courses. 


No Additional Courses 

Turning first to those states which do 
not require additional educational training 
for the renewal of expired certificates, we 
find two principal subdivisions, those which 
place a limit upon the time within which 
renewals may be made and those which do 
not place any such time limit. 

1. Those which place a limit within 
which expired certificates may be renewed. 
Michigan*® and Rhode Island*' place a 
one-year limit, whereas New Jersey’* has 
a six-year limit. Illinois permits a 90-day 
grace period.’* Pennsylvania, ** so far as 
can be determined, allows until August 1 
following the date of expiration of the cer- 
tificate, while Ohio®® permits applications 
for renewals ‘‘any time after January 1 of 
the year in which the certificate expires.” 
Kansas* is satisfied if the application ‘is 
sent out approximately at the expiration of 
the certificate.” 

2. Those in which an unlimited time is 
permitted for the renewal of expired cer- 
tificates. In this group we find Oregon,* 
Massachusetts,* New Hampshire,* and 
Maine.*’ In Wisconsin, although county 
certificates require the submisison of ad- 
ditional courses within one year of expira 
tion,” may be renewed 
merely on evidence of successful teaching, 
without any additional courses.* A like dis- 
tinction is to be found in North Dakota* 
where additional courses are necessary for 
the renewal of elementary certificates and 
where unlimited time is allowed; but no 
additional courses are necessary to renew 
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professional certificates. In Alabama’® it 
seems that for the renewal of professional 
permanent certificates issued in 1928, 1929, 
and 1930, which lapsed January 30, 1936, 
renewals may be granted either on evidence 
of teaching during the life of the certifi- 
cates or upon the submission of additional 


educational credits, received within three 
years of the certificates received. 
Additional Courses 

In turning to those states in which 


courses or additional requirements are nec- 
essary for renewals of certificates, even 
where such renewals are subsequent to ex- 
piration thereof, we find an even greater 
diversity of general rules adopted. 

1. Those which set a limit of time from 
the date of expiration within which such 
renewal must be made. In Oklahoma,” 
Delaware,*’ and Wisconsin®' renewal must 
be made within one year subsequent to 
the expiration of the certificate involved. 
South Dakota®* does not require courses 
for a first renewal provided the lapse is 
not longer than one year. But if the lapse 
is longer than one year, or in any event, 
in any renewal, are re- 
quired. In Wyoming” a three-month period 
is permissible, whereas West Virginia per- 
mits a 14% month period.** A three-year 
period is allowed in Georgia* and North 
Dakota.” 

2. Those requiring courses, but which do 
not set any limit upon the time within 
which renewal must be made. In four 
states there are very definite indications 
that there is no time limit within which 
application must be made for renewal: 
\labama,* lowa,* North Carolina,* and 
South Carolina."° There are seven others 
in which there is no indication that there is 
any definite period: Vermont,°® Utah,” 
Virginia,* Louisiana,®* Tennessee,’’ and 
Nebraska.*” Also falling within this group 
are four states in which the practice is 
divided and wherein 


second courses 


some certificates re- 


Alabama Department of Educatior Di on of It 
truction, Form 15 and 17 (mimeographed 
“Delaware Rules and Regulations for Certificates 
1938 Rule s It s to be noted in th respect that 
Delaware also ha ome certificates for which no 
{ time prescribed for renewal 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction Certifi 
ation of Teachers November, 1935, pp and 10. See 
ilso Wisconsin Schoo Code (193 N 6 and 
No. 39.07 
"South Dakota Department of Public Instruction New 
Regulations Governing the Renewal and Reinstatement of 
Certificate 1931, pp. 1 and 
Wyoming Regulatior of the State Board of Educa 
n, Bulletin N 8, Serie B (193 Certification 
Ve acher p l 
We Virginia Department ot Ed atior Bulletin 
Ni | Certification of Teachers 1 8. p i supple 
ented pe na re ) nde nce 
South Carolir 4 of 1937 Ni 657 approved 
May 10, 1 permits the extension and renewal 
¢ ficate that had expired in 193¢ rhis exactly 
the H a“? ( f it it I ee als« Ci rado Supr , p 5 
*Ver nt Departmer f Education Regulatior for 
Certification of Teacher July, 1936, p 
Supr p. 4, at] pplemented per persona 
nication 
Louisia State Department of Education Bulletin 
Ni Certifica t t Teacher (White) (April 
] 
rennessec Educational Bulletin Vol 1¢ N ] 
February ] . et eq. But Acts of 1 ch | 
Acts 1 | 1 und Acts 1937, ch l¢ allow 
renewa t rs a depression expedient 
Howe er these were nterpreted to apply te certin 
ates that expired before tl Acts were passed 
Cf Sch District Estes, 13 Neb. § 13 N 


quire additional educational preparation 
for renewal and others do not. These are 


Minnesota,* Kansas,* Ohio,* and Dela- 
ware."! 
3. Requirements concerning the time 


when the necessary courses must have been 
taken. There are various types of such re- 
quirements and it is to be noted that these 
differ from the above-mentioned two 
categories where the question was as to 
when the general renewal could be made. 
In New Mexico’? and Wyoming" the 
course credits must have been earned dur- 
ing the life of the certificate. In three states 
the requirement is that the courses must 
have been earned within a_ prescribed 
period immediately preceding the date of 
renewal: Louisiana,’* South Dakota,’ and 
Alabama." 

In Georgia’’ and Utah,’* where the cer- 
tificate has not lapsed, of course the course 
requirements must be met during its life, 
but where it has lapsed, a period of from 
three to five years is allowed, respectively, 
prior to the period of renewal. 


Summary 

Thus we see that in the matter of the 
renewal of expired certificates, or eligible 
lists, the states run the entire gamut. On 
the one extreme, Washington and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia permit no renewals of 
any kind.’* In other states, as in New 
York in particular, no renewals may be 
made subsequent to the expiration of the 
certificate or list..° In the majority of 
states renewal may be made after the 
expiration of the list under all circum- 
stances. Some states require courses for re- 
newal and others do not. 
although requiring no courses, impose re- 
strictions as to the time within which such 
renewals may be made,*' while other states 
have no restrictions.“ Where courses are 
required, there is a diversity of regulations 
as to the time within which they must be 


Some states, 


taken. 
W. 16 (188 It is also to be noted that any certificate 
which expired before September 1, 1938 (at which time 
the new certification laws went into effect) and which 
was not renewed before that date cannot be renewed 
inder the provisions of the new law. Cf Stat. No 
130 See Nebraska Educational Bulletin, Certification 
Supplement Vol , Nc 11 Septel ber l 5 
"Supra, No 
New Mexico State Board of Education Rules and 
Regulation Governing the Certification Teachers 
September, 193¢ p. 4 
“Wyoming State Board of Education Regulations 
Bulletin N« s Serie BK l Certification of Teach 
ers p However n general practice 1 period of 
grace not to exceed three onths Ss generally i owed 
p. | 
‘Supra, p. 15 (5S year 
Supra, p (5 years 
*Supra, torms 15 17 Is ( year 
“Georgia Bulletin of State Department of Education 
Certification of Teachers 1937, p. 4, supplemented by 
personal correspondence 
‘Utah State Board of Educatior Requiremet! i 
Certification May 1 193¢ p pplemented — by 
personal correspondence 
In almost all states some but not a certificates 
ire nonrenewable under any circumstance 
“New York Kentucky Missouri, California, Idah¢ 
Texas, Florida, Montana. In Nevada, Maryland, Arkansas 
Arizona and New Mexico practice varies mewhat trom 
the expressed rule In Colorado both rules are app ed 
‘'Michigan, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Illinois Pennsy! 
vania, Ohio, Kansas 
“Oregon, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, Wis 
consin, North Dakota, Alabama 
Prescribed period from expiry: Oklahoma, Delaware 
Wisconsin South Dakota W voming West Vir 
ginia. Georgia, North Dakota 
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Elements in a Remedial-Read 


Once upon a time there was a third- 
grade teacher who was proud of the fact 
that she knew third-grade work and little 
about the nature of the experiences which 
came before or after. Now this teacher was 
immensely proud to be a specialist — she 
also might have been elated to be one of 
the three blind men who so surely described 
the elephant. Having some doubt in her 
mind regarding certain children in her 
room, she called in the researchers. By 
using a well-graded series of readers, these 
scientists found some children who could 
read with understanding nothing above a 
preprimer, the other pupils ranging from 
first- to average sixth-grade ability. 

When the evidence was placed before 
this teacher, she irately exclaimed to the 
principal, “See, I knew that Miss So-and- 
So, the second-grade teacher, was sending 
me some children who were not ready for 
my third-grade work.” During the ensuing 
conference, it was explained that she had 
a somewhat typical third grade, composed 
of children who varied above as well as 
below the ability of the average third- 
grade child. 

But the conversation did not end here, 
for the teacher was not ready to break faith 
with the Ancient Order of Regimenters and 
Standardizers in which organization she 
held a high office. After some persuasion, 
she admitted that since she only knew how 
to teach one third of the pupils she should 
return eight hundred of her twelve-hun- 
dred-dollar salary to the school and that 
she should pay also an additional eight 
hundred dollars for confusing the lower one 
third of the class with third-grade materials, 
and for failing to challenge the upper third 
with materials at their level. It took no spe- 
cialist in mathematics to prove to this able 
teacher that she really owed the community 
four hundred dollars per year for the 
privilege of teaching in the school! 


Variations of Interest 

Variations of interests and ability are 
sought in life outside the school. In fact, 
this premium placed on individual differ- 
ences has been so much an “outside-the- 
school” affair that music organizations, art 
clubs, and other attempts to provide for 
individual development through activities 
of high social value have been called extra- 
curricular activities. ““Schedulers,”’ holding 
the whip hand, might have operated on the 


basic assumption that anything worth 
sponsoring by the school is worth doing 
during “school time.” And so the world 


moves on, always discovering and capital- 
izing on individual differences. Great cho- 


ruses thrill millions, but they are possible 
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because of individual variations among 
voices; writers entertain and inform count- 
less others, yet they, too, are able to do 
this because they deviate in interests and 
abilities; unbelievable engineering projects 
are achieved annually, resulting from the 
cooperative efforts of those who vary 
widely in their abilities and interests; other 
countless endeavors of civilized man make 
life challenging and all because men differ 
one from another. 

Teacher discussions of average, median, 
and other measures of central tendency 
are short of reality unless measures of dis- 
persion, deviations, or variability are added 
to the picture. The history of civilization 
shows that neither men nor children can 
be standardized and regimented; scientific 
studies in education and psychology which 
cite the extent of behavior problems and 
school failures give ample evidence of the 
need for a translation in schoolroom prac- 
tice of the present knowledge of child 
development so that schools can be learner- 
centered rather than grade and calendar 
dictated.* 


ELEMENT NO. 1. 
TEACHER 

1. Assumptions. Reading difficulties can 
be prevented is the first basic assumption 
upon which clinical workers proceed. The 
second basic assumption is stated: Reading 
deficiencies can be removed. The third 
basic assumption that every teacher is a 
teacher of reading appears to be an axiom. 
If these three assumptions are valid, then 
the teacher is the most important element 
in the remedial-reading situation. Dealing 
with reading handicaps requires, in the 
main, a teacher experienced in primary 
reading methods and well grounded in 
physiological psychology, mental hygiene, 
and clinical psychology. Briefly, one who 
brings the greatest understanding to re- 
tarded readers must of necessity be a per- 
sistent and relentless clinician. 

2. Attitude. If the teacher is to ade- 
quately perform at her first task of bring- 
ing about a change of learner attitude, then 
it is most important that she inspire con- 
fidence on the part of the learner in her 
ability to help him enjoy reading. Some 
investigators have concluded that teacher 
personality is more nearly significant in a 
learning situation than the personality traits 
of the learner. As a part of this picture, the 
attitude of the teacher is of paramount im- 
portance. Recently, the teacher of a child 
brought to our reading clinic remarked 
upon leaving, “This is going to require as 
much study for me as it is for Robert.” 
During the next five weeks, Robert gained 
approximately two years in reading ability 
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and the teacher received a double increase 
in salary for the next school year! 


Correction of Reading Difficulties 

In the past, many children with high in- 
telligence, but retarded in reading were 
labeled dullards, or some meaningless but 
magic term such as word blindness was 
used to “explain” the difficulty. To make 
matters worse, a test of intelligence involv- 
ing reading was used to verify such er- 
roneous suspicions. Generally speaking, 
very few fruitful investigations have been 
conducted in the field of prevention and 
correction of reading difficulties, but 
enough data have been collected to change 
our attitudes regarding the problems in- 
volved. Some of these investigations yielded 
the following conclusions which have not 
been disputed to date: 

a) About 80 per cent of the retarded readers 


have normal or superior intelligence. This finding 
has several impl cations 


First, no one intelligence level may lay claim 
to all retarded readers 
Second, remedial-reading teachers should be 


the most able in the school system because they 
are dealing largely with individuals who can 
make important contributions to soc-ety 


Third, individual differences must be ree 
ognized in daily classroom activities and the 
teacher must unshackle herself from narrow 
“grade” concepts of her pupils 

Fourth, retarded readers have the capacity to 
achieve in activities which require quality of 
thinking. Since reading is thinking and retarded 
readers have been taught to read by means of 
both individual and group instruction, there is 


ample reason to believe that they can achieve in 
school act:vities requiring reading 

instruction by the 
formation of informal grouping, and the 
like, within the classroom should never be 
conceived as just a means of caring for the 
intellectually immature pupils, for the 
basic principle back of the whole concept 
is the challenging of all—the slow, the 
average, and the fast learners. In the past 
there may have been a grain of truth for 
the belief that about one half of the class 
learned in spite of the teacher. There ap- 
pears to be a continued tendency to pace 
the fast and to frustrate the retarded 
learners by the achievement of the average. 
The very fact that retardation in reading 
is not peculiar to any one intelligence level 
provides substantial evidence of the need 
for beginning with each child at his own 
level of achievement in interest and ability. 


Differentiation of 


bh) Eight to 25 per cent of the school popula 
retarded in reading. Other significant 
indicates that about 80 to 90 per cent 
study activities at the secondary-school 
reading ability, and about 50 per 
adult population have no reading 


tion is 
evidence 
of all 
level require 
cent of the 
interests 
About 1840, the idea of graded schools 
was developed and as a result the parents 
were educated to believe that grading of 
pupils was a solution to one of the prob- 
lems of mass education. Since there is a 
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belief that all men are born free and equal, 
mentally as well as politically, and since it 
is only recently that attention has been 
given to higher standards of teacher prep- 
aration, a cold, mechanical, formal, rigid 
type of instruction has been offered to 
overcrowded classrooms of regimented 
children. Mechanically graded subject 
matter has held sway over the needs and 
interests of children who, if allowed, might 
have been responsive, enthusiastic, and 
even creative. This “grade” concept of 
children has been perpetuated by such 
phrases as “a_ third-grade teacher,” a 
“fourth-grade reader,” “the vocabulary of 
this book has been checked against the 
so-and-so’s first five hundred words,” “the 
first reader is to be used during the second 
semester,’ and “begin phonics in the 
eighteenth week.’ The antidote has been 
another phrase, “remedial reading,’ the 
originator forgetting that remedial-reading 
procedures are based largely on_ first- 
teaching techniques. And so now the teach- 
er is faced with the problems of saving 
children from standardization; for the 
world pays a premium for deviations rather 
than averages. 

Mark Twain is credited with having said 
that everybody talks about the weather but 
no one seems to do anything about it. Such 
is not true for the problem of caring for 
individual differences within the grade. 
Promotion entirely on the basis of achieve- 
ment in the ‘“book”’ subjects is rapidly pass- 
ing from the American scene, especially in 
the primary school. Many schools are now 
promoting on the basis of chronological age 
or social age or both. Individual differences 
are cared for by tentative groupings within 
the classroom, some schools providing sys- 
tematic reading instruction for all pupils at 
their varying levels of ability, while others 
excuse from work-type reading those whose 
reading age is one year in excess of the 
mental age. The latter plan of excusing the 
more able would not interest those who are 
concerned with child development unless a 
rich program were provided in other worth- 
while activities. In any event, the so-called 
work-type reading ability is now developed 
by using different types of purposeful read- 
ing in science, social science, and other ac- 
tivities rather than through the use of a 
series of wordbooks which provide artifi- 
cial drill on abilities that do not always 
transfer into everyday reading. In other 
words, small group and individual activities 
at all grade levels are being substituted 
for many of the 
situations.* 


class-recite-to-teacher 


Solving Teaching Problems 

Increasing numbers of teachers are in- 
teresting themselves in solving their prob- 
lems rather than in just “passing the buck.” 
The faculties of higher institutions of learn- 
ing are busily engaged in studying their 
students in order to provide more intel- 
ligent educational and social guidance as 
well as vocational guidance. Blaming the 
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“Going Back to School” is a willing, happy experience in 1939. (Keystone, Photo.) 





high-school teachers for inadequacies of 
college freshmen has been discarded for 
a constructive program of identifying 
strengths and weaknesses of the college 
entrants and proceeding in the light of such 
data. For example, the matter of reading 
and study habits is in the spotlight, and 
in the very near future all instructors will 
accept the responsibility for helping the 
learners in their charge to develop these 
abilities to higher and more efficient levels. 
And so it is with high-school teachers; they 
also are beginning to admit in practice that 
variations exist among individuals and that 
all students can profit by instruction in 
reading and study. 

In short, reading ability is not just a 
subject or a certain skill to be taught but 
is a complex of skills, attitudes, and infor- 
mation to be progressively developed in 
each subject-matter area. Because educa- 
tion increases individual differences, the 
junior-high-school teacher must expect a 
greater range of achievement levels for 
each pupil than was evidenced in the fifth 
grade, for some may have average fourth- 
grade reading ability, while others may 
have average twelfth-grade ability. The 
teacher is issued a professional challenge 
to prepare herself for directing the activ- 
ities of the learners so that maximum 
development will occur. 

The elementary-school teacher is faced 
with like responsibilities. For example, a 
survey of a typical third grade usually 
shows one third of the pupils with general 
third-grade reading ability; the upper 

Op. cit 


p 14 
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third of them might range from fourth to 
seventh-grade reading ability, and the 
lower third from second-grade down to pre- 
primer reading ability. Here again if a 
maximum gain in reading power and 
learner enjoyment and satisfaction are to 
be achieved, each pupil must be met at his 
own level of achievement. In order to do 
this, the teacher differentiates the instruc- 
tion within the room so that child develop- 
ment rather than teaching a grade becomes 
her dominant interest.’ 
Op. cit., p. 214 


(To be concluded) 


A PERSONNEL POLICY 


No plan of personnel management of a 
city school system can be fully effective un- 
less it includes a definite plan for admitting 
capable men and women to the staff on a 
merit basis. Such a personnel plan must pro- 
vide definite means for training the men and 
women who are in service. The pay and con- 
ditions of work must encourage efficiency 
and a desire to rise in the service. As a 
stated policy the plan must provide for the 
social welfare of all members of the staff 
through complete security in employment 
during efficient service and good behavior. 
Finally, the plan must include a sound method 
for automatically retiring all employees who 
through age or disability are becoming less 
effective. This retirement must be made with- 
out prospective worries for the employee's 
economic future. A generous annuity based 
upon joint contributions and reinforced by 
actuarial reserves should enable all school 
employees — teachers, janitors, clerks, super- 
visory officers, and business officials — to end 
their lives in peace and reasonable comfort. 
Such a comprehensive personnel plan will 
attract to the school service of America 
young men and women of outstanding ability 
and preparation. 
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Critical Problems in School-Made Films 


There are at least two major notions 
about the educational role of school- and 
college-made films. One is that they will 
merely take the place of other teaching 
materials in the school program. Instead 
of learning something from a book, stu- 
dents will learn by locking at a film. 
According to this theory, such a film be- 
comes an instrument that does a job al- 
ready laid out — and does it better than 
a book or a lecture. 

I have no particular quarrel with this 
point of view. Many will accept it, and 
give cogent arguments for it. But from my 
point of view, the movement to produce 
school- and college-made films has a some- 
what different orientation. It is my con- 
tention that the making and using of 
school] films implies in many cases a re- 
orientation of curriculum practice itself. 
It is my belief that in this program of 
film making we are introducing an idea 
in curriculum construction which can and 
may have far-reaching implications in the 
curriculum itself. Here are some of the 
reasons for this point of view. 


Producing the Films 

First, the very act of analyzing cur- 
riculums to discover possibilities for films 
often brings forth extremely revealing 
data. Friends of mine in our College of 
Engineering who plan to make certain 
films as substitutes for excursions, tell me 
that such analysis has revealed sharply 
to them the deficiencies of certain excur- 
sions which they were taking, their cost, 
their time-consuming nature, physical 
hazards, the difficulty of even seeing cer- 
tain things, such as the working of com- 
plicated machinery. I’m not suggesting for 
a minute that they think that excursions 
are not valuable. But they have been 
forced to ask the question: Just what 
excursions are of most worth? Can excur- 
sions be improved as a learning device? 

Mr. F. W. Davis, head of the Depart- 
ment of Photography, has made _ several 
films illustrating practices in his own 
department. I believe he would be the first 
to say that the analysis of various proc- 
esses which was needed in order to make 
these films has resulted in better teaching 
practice in the classroom through a clearer 
understanding of the process itself. 

Schools making public-relations films 
not infrequently realize that the story they 
have to tell about what the school 
does for its students may seem a trifle 
weak to patrons. Furthermore, when show- 
ing the film they may discover a tremen- 
dous approval for certain school activities 
which they did not realize existed before. 

Second, some films—not all, by any 
offer to the school an unusual 
Opportunity for cooperative activities 
among the various departments of the 
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school. We have several records of school- 
made films which showed unusual amounts 
of student planning and cooperation be- 
tween art, social studies, music, and Eng- 
lish departments. The film dealing with 
the making of telescopes produced by Har- 
old Stamm at West Allis, Wis., records 
not only a fine, progressive school activ- 
ity, but develops an awareness of this 
activity not only on the part of students, 
parents, and teachers locally, but in other 
parts of the United States where this 
film has been shown. 

Third, certain films made by the school, 
involving the participation of teachers, 
offer a unique opportunity for planning. 
| am thinking now of a film on reading 
which Mr. William G. Hart of Dearborn, 
Mich., produced. This film offered a re- 
markable opportunity and motivation for 
a study of excellent reading practices not 
only within the local school system and in 
the literature, but in other school systems 
as well. 

A school in southern Ohio is planning 
a film to show the huge, intricate, expen- 
sive machines which are used there for 
strip coal mining. Here is a remarkable 
opportunity to develop an awareness on 
the part of students, the teachers, in fact, 
the whole community, of the tremendots 
social changes produced by this instru- 
ment. To think of such a film as merely 
providing a substitute for reading seems t« 
miss many of the possible outcomes in film 
production. 

The point that | am making is that film 
making by schools and colleges need not 
merely provide a minor shift from one 
technique of teaching to the other. Instead, 
it can offer an unparalleled opportunity 
for the examination of traditional educa- 
tional procedures, for school and commu- 
nity cooperation, for student planning, for 
extensive study of best practice in one’s 
own school and elsewhere. 


Special Functions of Films 

Before we begin making films we ought 
to see, at least dimly, some of these pos- 
sibilities of reorienting our educational pro- 
cedures. And second, in addition to the 
contributions which I have already sug- 
gested, we must gain some understanding 
of the unique contribution of the film to 
the educational process. 

Prospective film producers should be 
well aware of the fact that the motion 
pictures do specialized jobs, and do these 
jobs exceedingly well, but should not be 
used at all except to carry on such func- 
tions. One distinguishing characteristic of 
film materials as opposed to other mate- 
rials, is their ability to portray motion. 
Unless motion plays a significant part in 
the film portrayal, we have no 
making a motion picture in 
or activity. 


We do not 


business 
such a field 


want to film all 


kinds of 
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motion, but rather motion that is too 
fast, too slow, too small, to be seen by the 
human eye under normal circumstances. 
Further, we should not film those activi- 
ties which are inexpensively and satisfac- 
torily taken care of by demonstrations, by 
excursions, through reading materials, and 
the like. When you view school-made films, 
ask yourself these questions: Is this really 
filmic material? Would demonstration have 
been better? Has the motion picture deal- 
ing with skills given us a picture of a 
master craftsman that can be duplicated 
elsewhere only with great difficulty? 

In this connection, remember that, while 
it is possible to do some of these things 
shown in films by means of demonstra- 
tions, nevertheless, carrying out such an 
activity requires the presence of the dem- 
onstrator usually for a period longer than 
that of the film. By skillful cutting, we 
can show in a film what took much longer 
in a demonstration. Remember, too, that 
we cannot ask the demonstrator to repeat 
again and again what he has done until 
the least able students understand what 
has happened. Yet it is possible to do that 
by means of the film. It abstracts a teach- 
er from his locus in time and space and 
offers his work for use anywhefe. Remem- 
ber, too, that the actual process of film- 
ing a demonstgation often has a beneficial 
effect upon deenstrations, illustrating 
sometimes the waste motion and _ false 
steps taken in such procedures. 

\ further problem arises. In what fields 
shall we make these films? That has not 
been a problem here at the Ohio State 
University because the demands upon the 
Department of Photography to produce 
teaching films, have, in general, been be- 
yond their facilities. Indeed, just as many 
individuals have within themselves an al- 
leged good idea for a book or a play, so 
in most groups of college professors there 
is no dearth of suggestions as to what 
teaching films might be produced. We are 
all embryonic scenario writers. 


Some Desired Films 

An interesting and fruitful activity is to 
poll members of a faculty regarding the 
types of films which they think should be 
made in a particular field — often the sub- 
jects which they are teaching. We have 
done this and from this survey have 
reached the conclusion that there are many 
areas in which films need to be made. Here 
are some of the suggestions 
have received: 


which we 


Agricultural 
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Education. We would be 
interested in having selected film 
the activities of the teachers of 
culture Since our trainees are preparing tor 
just that type of instruction, seeing what other 
teachers are doing would be exceedingly helpful 
Anatomy. At the meeting of anatomists in St 
Louis a few weeks ago, I had an opportunity to 
seeing several films which deal w:th certain phases 
of neurology anatomical as well as clinical 
It is my belief that some very practical parts of 
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this subject can best be taught by this method. 

Architecture. The department believes that by 
means of both silent and sound films many con- 
struction processes could be brought directly into 
the classroom. 

Business Organization. We would like to have 
an appropriation sufficient to allow us to take 
films of many production processes in Columbus 
factories, and ideally in Dayton or other centers. 

Ceramic Engineering. Silent films can be used 
effectively to replace visits to p‘ants too far 
removed from Columbus for class inspection trips 

Chemistry. We ought to have both sound and 
silent films in our classes in the fundamental 
areas of the department. Many commercial 
applications of chemistry to industry could be 
shown effectively. We could also show very 
effectively certain large-scale experiments, which 
we have no opportunity to bring before the 
class now 

Dramatics. There are three ways in which 
sound or silent films can be produced tor use 
in dramat'cs: (a) laboratory exercises illustrating 
acting and direction; (b) recording portions of 
regularly produced p'ays for class discussion; 
(c) production of motion-picture plays as studies 
in picture technique 

Hospital. Our staff feels that there is a large 
field in the production of our own films. We are 
producing them as fast as funds are availab!e 

Physical Education (Women’s Division). The 
women’s staff in physical education sees unlimited 
possibilities for the production of our own silent 
films in the field of women’s activities. An analysis 
of the fundamentals of each activity by slow 
motion would greatly enhance our instructional 
work. 

Veterinary Medicine. Practically all fields ‘n 
veterinary medicine will have use for both the 
silent and sound films 

Zoology and Entomology. We see much oppor 
tunity for making our own 16-mm. silent films 
If made by members of our own staffs, the mate 
rial selected would undoubtedly apply more 
directly to our work. We have never made any 
of those because of lack of equipment 


Producing the Films 

A third problem arises in regard to our 
production program. What is our relation 
to 16-mm. films produced by such compa- 
nies as Erpi, Eastman Kodak Company, 
or other groups? At this point I find 
myself in disagreement with some of my 
friends. They feel that we should look 
forward to a market just as wide as that 
of the large commercial companies. My 
own belief is that now and for some time 
to come the major contribution of school- 
and college-made films lies in their perti- 
nence to local or state conditions. I don’t 
mean that school-made films will always 
have restricted application, but I believe 
that we must think primarily in terms of 
a production of 1 to 25 prints of each 
subject, whereas the commercial producer 
is thinking in terms of 200 to 500 prints. 
As I see it, the unique contribution of the 
school-produced film as compared with the 
commercially produced film is its speci- 
ficity. It is a tailor-made product for a 
relatively specific situation. Some pictures, 
however, can be widely used, if the tech- 
niques shown are not 
application. 

Another contribution of the school-made 
film will be in film pioneering. There are 
many subjects which are worthy of film 
treatment, but which major companies are 
unwilling to experiment with because of 
the possible lack of market. The produc- 
tion of such films by 


local in their 


schools may well 
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stimulate commercial producers in a num- 
ber of areas. 


Using the Films 

How shall we use these films? Obviously 
we should see that they reach as wide an 
audience as possible. It is here that the 
value of cooperation in the planning of a 
film shows its value. Many teachers, many 
students, and perhaps many members of 
the community have helped to plan it; 
they are equally anxious to see the final 
product. 

I do not want to take time here to 
discuss the whole problem of film use; 
many of the same principles apply here 
as with commercially produced films. Yet 
I think we should all be aware of the 
need for film guides to accompany these 
films, especially if they are used outside 
of local systems. 


Distributing the Films 

What are we going to do about distrib- 
uting those films, if we should distribute 
them at all? Some of them have no value 
to other schools. Here I am thinking about 
films on public relations, especially those 
in which persons rather than processes 
play a paramount role. It would be pos- 
sible, of course, for the teachers in Ohio 
to develop a school-made film, dealing 
with the contribution of the school in the 
entire state, and avoid any localisms in it. 
Other films will have value to other’s 
schools, and I suggest the following be- 
ginning steps in a_ simple system of 
distribution. 

First, we must have the reporting, in 
some phase or other, of all school-made 
films which the schools themselves are 
interested in letting others know about. 
This might be done in a number of ways. 
I make some suggestions: (1) the collect- 
ing of such information by the extension 
divisions within our state universities, or 
film libraries within our various states; 
(2) a collection of such information by 
the Department of Visual Instruction of 
the N.E.A., with the consequent reporting 
in the school papers; (3) the collection of 
such information by film cataloging agen- 
cies, such as the Wilson Company, the film 
libraries owned by companies selling pro- 
jectors; (4) the collection of such infor- 
mation by the Association of School Film 
Libraries. This takes care only of the task 
of apprising others of the availability of 
such films. They might be distributed di- 
rectly by the schools which make them, 
by state libraries, or by some of the other 
agencies which I have suggested. 

Second, what should we report about 
those films? Perhaps visual education com- 
mittees might work out a simple reporting 
scheme which would be used in reference 
to such films, including such items as sub- 
ject-matter classification, specific — state- 
ment of scenes, length, and the like. Per- 
haps, after some study of the problem, we 
might be able to work out universally 
accepted standard prices for footage. 

Another need is central 


some place 
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where we could go annually or quarterly 
and view the films that have been made by 
schools during that time. Many schools 
would be willing to ship their films to 
responsible persons for such showings. 


Principles Underlying Film 
Production 

Let me conclude by stating some of 
the principles which might well underlie 
our work in the field of educationally pro- 
duced films: 

1. It is essential that careful planning 

be made in any production program. It is 
obvious that it is far easier to make 
changes in the film when it is in scenario 
form than it is when completed. 
2. Beginning productions should — be 
simple in character, short, and easily exe- 
cuted. (I refer, of course, to the 
duction and not to the producer. ) 

3. Students should be given an oppor- 
tunity to plan the subject matter and 
material in certain films. The actual film- 
ing is obviously a project in which fewer 
persons can participate. In the planning 
of the film, however, an entire class can 
make contributions. 

4. The film topic selected should, other 
things being equal, be one of permanent 
interest and value to the school instead of 
ephemeral interest. 

5. Film guides should be prepared for 
films which will circulate outside 
situations. 


pro- 


local 


6. Techniques of reporting films made 
and plans for their distribution should be 
worked out by educational film producers. 


STANDARDS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AND SUPERVISION OF JANITOR- 
ENGINEERING STAFF 


The board of education at Fairfield, Conn., 
has developed, under the leadership of Supt. 
A. M. McCullough, a series of standards for 
the employment and supervision of the jani- 
tor-engineering staff. The standards are used 
by the board of education in the first em- 
ployment of members of the staff, in de- 
termining the quantity and quality of work 
done, and in fixing wages and general con- 
ditions of service. The standards are as 
follows: 

I. Personal Qualifications 

1. All janitors should have 
eighth grade or its equivalent. 

2. Special training in janitor service 
be provided and required of all janitors 

3. The applicant should satisfy the superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds that he is: 
(a) In good physical health. This to include 
a thorough examination by the school doctor; 
(b) that he knows the fundamental principles of: 
(1) school health and sanitation; (2) school 
housekeeping; (3) schoolhouse heating, 
plumbing, electricity, and ventilation 

4. New employees should be within the age 
range of 25 to 45 years 

5. All janitors should be free from any chronic 
disease. They should also be free from any 
observable defect that might interfere with their 
work. 


completed the 


should 


6. Most of the work of a janitor-engineer is 
difficult and can best be performed by men. In @ 
large building, a woman on the force is desirable. 

7. It is preferable that all janitors be married 
people 


(Concluded on page 78) 








A Plea tor Long-Term 


Schoolhouse Planning — Il 


While it is true that the teacher makes 
the school, it is also true that the school 
is just as good as the buildings and equip- 
ment available for the teacher’s use. In 
fact, schoolmen have frequently pointed 
out that it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult for the teacher to do an efficient job 
unless he can carry on in a situation which 
allows for achieving the objectives of the 
under a curriculum and with the 
aid of activities only possible in well- 
planned and fully-equipped school build- 
ings. Even an ideal situation cannot con 
tinue for a number of years unless the 
boards of education have, by their advice 
and consent, required architects and super- 
intendents to meet the needs of the present 
instructional program and, more important 
still, have carried on long-range planning. 

In the present paper a number of con- 
siderations why school boards should co- 


S¢ he Ti )] 


operate in more adequate planning will be 
suggested to supplement the writer’s earlier 


discussion of the wasteful results of bad 


planning 


Junior -Senior 


the problem of accommodating both 


High School, Charlotte, Michigan. The cost of this school plant for 


successive studies over a period of ten years, 


pupils 


Warren S. Holmes’ 


Two immediate facts concerning the 
high school deserve notice in any program 
of school construction. The high school as 
a whole is undergoing rapid changes in its 
student body and its objectives. The organ- 
ization and method of all subjects taught 
are undergoing technical adjustments. 
Both aspects of the high-school situation 
demand study, adjustments of the curricu- 
lum, and vast changes in the planning of 
buildings and of classrooms, shops, etc. 


Changes in Secondary Schools 
The traditional school was selective on 
the secondary level; only those attended 
high school who wanted to go, and pre- 
sumably had ability to learn from books. 
Today the secondary school gets all the 
children — ‘‘good, bad, and _ indifferent” 

and the “bad and _ indifferent’ deter- 
mine the progress which it is possible for 
the classes to make. 

The indifferent student gets very little 
from toying with what to him is an ava- 
lanche of musty facts, meted out in text- 
book and recitation. The gauge of knowl- 
edge required for graduation in our high 
school is quantity of credits rather than 


ma X Ay 


and parents simultaneously at 


Company, Architects, Lansing, Michigan. 
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¢traduation and 


quality of attainments. These are recog- 
nized deficiencies which constitute a few 
of the reasons for the demands voiced 
everywhere for changes in methods and 
procedures in high-school education. The 
importance of the physical environments 
of the school plant in this process of 
changing methods is habitually under- 
estimated. 

Simply to change textbooks or even to 
change teachers is seldom the solution. A 
new way of doing is needed, involving 
new interests and changed attitudes. The 
facilities of the building and equipment 
must conform, for otherwise the new pro- 
cedures will appear illogical to the pupil 
and defeat one of the important ends 
sought, which is thought  self-provoked 
through the inherent logic of schoolroom 
environments. 

The schools are now at the height of 
this changing stage-— change they must 
and yet change they cannot, lest the result 
represent too much of a farce. The late 
William McAndrew, in his inimitable man- 
ner, expressed the matter thus: “Your 
high-school course is a museum of costly 
antiquities relieved by numerous provi- 
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1,000 pupils was reduced from $350,000 to $25000 by 
which finally resulted in the adoption of a combination Gymnasium-Auditorium plan to solve 


other school events. Warren S. Holmes 
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the Junior-Senior 


Charlotte, 


the 


View of 


foyer in 


Vichigan. 


sions for giving boys and girls plenty of 
good times at public expense.’ 

Bookwork, as a short cut to knowledge, 
must always be the backbone of school 
work in a world where there is so much 
to be known and the span of youthful 
preparation so short. As a general scheme 
for school life, however, study-and-recite 
methods do not satisfy the natural aspira 
tions of childhood and youth, and they 
are ineffective in creating any appreciable 
measure of lasting love for the subjects 
taught. The interests created for the aver- 
age pupil are not potent to the point of 
providing their own drive, and the learn 
ing obtained is net sufficiently purposeful 
to generate attitudes from which life’s deci 
sions are dependably made. 

There must be, therefore, 
enterprises, and firsthand experiences to 
supplement bookwork and to enlist the 
heart and soul of boys and girls in their 
schoolwork. It is from these marginal 
sources that we must look for quite an 
amount of the drive and inspiration nec 
essary to convert school effort into educa 
tional achievement 


activities, 


Some Developments for Study 


In view of the constantly expanding 
needs of education and the limitations of 
our national economy, it is a mistake for 
school officials to consider permanent pre 
vailing norms of education or of school 
building planning and construction. Most 
existing high-school buildings are not effi 
cient. Studies by Professor E. L. Morphet, 
in 1927, showed that the utilization of 
school for 52 high schools studied, 
to be less than 70 per cent for the periods 
scheduled, and approximately 50 per cent 
for a forty-hour week. This situation has 


Spat e 


High School, Vain 


not changed so far as can be observed. 


On the other hand, a_ well-balanced 
building planned with a long-range view, 
may develop unexpected aspects of eff 


ciency. To illustrate: The Cooley High 
School, in Detroit, Michigan, was built 
for a capacity of 2,600 students, it has 


accommodated 4,500, has 4,100 in 
attendance, and the principal states it 


could accommodate 5,400 if its 


now 


present 
plan of organization were fully utilized. 
\gain, the planning of high schools must 
anticipate new elements of efficiency with 
in the classroom 
cent studies 
showed 


and the laboratory. Re- 
at the University of Minne- 
no relation the size 
of classes and the effectiveness of teaching. 
hese conclusions appeared to be valid for 
certain methods irrespective of who is 
being taught, what is being taught, or who 
is doing the teaching. On the whole, pupils 
in large classes may learn at least as much 
as do pupils in small classes. It has seemed 
logical that pupils in small classes would 
learn more from the same teacher. Many 
persons have so contended, but it appears 
now that this assumption has no pedagogi 


sota between 


cal basis, except in special cases, and there 
is no evidence to support it in results ob 
tained. If the Minnesota studies are widely 


accepted, the size of classrooms will be 
vitally affected 
Still another consideration in school 


planning arises 


building 


from developments — in 
and standards of con 
struction. Some of the countries of Europe, 
notably England, Switzerland, and Nor 
way, are credited with new developments 
in school buildings 


materials 


involving construction 
much lighter and less expensive than that 
employed in the United States and also 
possessing commendable advances in mod- 


entrance 


to the Junior-Senior 
Charlotte, Michigan 


High Sc hool, 


ern design. That these countries have de- 


veloped some types of movable school fur- 


niture much in advance of our own must 
be conceded. 
No school board which is contemplating 


new construction can afford to ignore these 
developments abroad. brought about it 
would appear, under the stress of economy 


\merica 


necessity far beyond our own in 


A Plea for More Time 
Lhe practice ol 
constructing, 


promoting, planning, 
and occupying school build 
ings, which are to serve fifty, seventy-five, 
possibly one hundred years (who knows), 
within a one-year period and sometimes 
within six to eight months, is greatly to be 
regretted. That the 
hands of persons who must be considered 
laymen in a matter as highly technical 
and complicated as education, attains much 
less than 75 per cent efficiency is not to be 
wondered at. 


such a practice, in 


To begin with, the primary assumption 
commonly accepted that any good super 
intendent of schools, working with any 
good architect, can plan and design a good 
school building if 


longer holds true 


hand, no 
It would be just as rea 
sonable for the schools to expect thei 
superintendents to write their textbooks 
with the assistance of good publishers. Few 
superintendents would 
textbooks, 
days 


given a free 


write 
1ew 


attempt to 


and certainly none in the 
usually allowed for preparing the 
plans for school buildings. Yet, educating 
by textbooks is a simple matter compared 
to educating by dependent 
largely upon school environments 

The planning of a new school building 
should always involve a comprehensive 


study of the education program and the 


procedures 
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probable developments in this program in and research. Thus the usual practice of | sign of really adequate furniture, proves 
the immediate present and in the future asking a school staff, who in most cases to be another fallacy 

rhis alone requires months for an experi have never had the desired cases, cabinets, School buildings that fully meet the « 
enced teaching staff, especially when many closets, lockers, etc., to use, to set up, on mands of modern methods of education art 
elements of organization and method are short notice, the requirements for the de always the product of the combined efforts 
to be recast. It is an important phase of 
school administration that needs to be 
done constantly, and is now in an acute 
tage ter schools gene rally 


tilure to do this unquestionably ac- 
ounts for a large percentage of the losses 
n building efficiency. The difference be 
tween a school building that anticipates a 
desired school program and one that does 
not, spells the success or doom for this 
program, because the specific provisions 
the proposed activities, including the 
hecessary work spaces, display space, stor 
ize, filing, seating, tools, and incidental 
equipment are the controlling factors 

| task of setting up these require 
ents tor the built-in instructional features 
Classrooms and other instructional 
ireas is comparable to and closely allied 
the design of school furniture. Good 
irniture is the result of an evolu 





process on which many persons 
| 1M izing in this held have spent large The combination ¢eymnasium-auditorium of the Junior-Senior High School, 
2 |! money and a lifetime of study Charlotte, Michigan 
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The simplicity of the corridor in the Junior-Senior High School, Charlotte, Michigan, 


is offset by the warm browns, greens, and buffs of the dadoes, floors, and ceilings. 


of educational specialists and architectural 
specialists. It therefore becomes incumbent 
on school districts engaged in planning 
new buildings for modern methods of edu 
cation, where a high percentage of eff 
ciency is to be attained, to allow sufficient 
time for making contacts with such spe 
cialists with a view to making a much 
more thorough study of the problem than 
is presently the practice. It is absolutely 
necessary that the detailed requirements 
be formulated both carefully and com 
pletely before construction plans are made. 
Even where specialists are employed, the 
necessary studies require a considerable 
period of time and the recommendations of 
experts will bear study and careful check 
ing on the part of superintendents and 
school boards. 

To expect perfection in the schools of 
America except in rare instances is prob 
ably an Utopian dream, but the fact re 
mains that methods have been developed 
here and there for accomplishing prac 
tically one hundred per cent of the goals 
set up for educating youth. Great strides 
toward these goals can be made by simply 
taking the time and pains required to 
adapt the school buildings of America to 
these methods instead of continuing to 
construct buildings along conventional lines 
to which, instead, the methods 
must be adapted. 


desired 


Plan Schools During Retrenchment 
Periods 

marginal losses of efficiency i 

buildings which are more or less 

intangible can be segregated and clarified 

where studies are made in advance of the 


The 


SC he LD | 


actual need for making building plans 
and specifications. School districts that 
look forward to building programs even 


where no immediate necessity of construc 
tion is clear should outline their require 
ments at once for purposes of study and 
constructive criticism 


The basis for such a study is usually a 
preliminary plan that represents a feasible 
solution of the fundamental requirements. 
Such a plan will serve as a concrete basis 
for constructive suggestions, criticisms, 
and information which, if carefully ana 
lyzed, in most cases will dictate important 
and far-reaching changes in the building 
requirements, and indirectly in the 
curriculum. 

It is difficult to see how progress is to 
be made in school planning in these alter- 
nating periods of school-building 
and unless boards of edu- 
cation take the initiative and require their 
irchitects to assist with studies during the 
retrenchment periods. 
sible in 


booms 
retrenchments, 


No progress is pos 

architects must turn 
out plans for school buildings by mass pro 
duction methods to meet sudden demands 
I venture to predict that architects will 
welcome this common-sense procedure as 
a sure method for overcoming the short 
comings in school buildings, and will give 
a full measure of cooperation. 


times when 


Long-Term Plans for Lansing, 
Michigan 

\n example of long term planning in 
line with another phase of school respon 
sibilities is being carried on in the City 
of Lansing, Michigan. The city has recent 
ly purchased two new school sites, one of 
23 acres to serve the north side of the city 
for a junior high school for 1,200 pupils, 
and the other of 31 acres to serve the west 
side for a new senior high school for 
approximately 2,400 pupils 

These plots have been carefully sur 
veyed, and are being developed through 
WPA projects for building locations, park 
ing areas, athletic and playground pur 
poses, and city-wide recreation. The sketch 
plans for the completed projects have been 
prepared, and are being studied by Super 
intendent Dr. J. W. Sexton and his staff 
and revised as time and occasion permits 
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toward a more complete realization of the 
maximum benefits to the children and to 
the city as a whole. This planning in- 
cludes night school, part-time school, 
technical and commercial education, adult 
education, art centers, parent-teachers’ 
activities, recreation programs, etc. 

That the school of the future must be 
built on a far more comprehensive scale, 
involving larger areas and recognizing its 
responsibilities to the needs of the citizens 
as a whole, is certain. It is only in this way 
that young people can be taught to get 
their enjoyment within 
themselves and financial 
reaches as a substitute for the selfish. 
money-grabbing objectives that now at- 
tract their attention to the loss of oppor- 
tunities for happiness. No schoolhouse 
should be planned for use as a day school 
alone, since the problem of education is 
not confined to the school grounds. Sx hool 
planning should be integrated with com- 
munity 


from sources 
within their 


planning, regional planning, and 
with economic and industrial planning. 


JONES’ MISTAKE 

[wo professors in a large postgraduate school 
of education met at the faculty club 

The First I see that Jones, who was super 
intendent of schools at Springtown, is back tak 
ing work in school administration. Why did they 
dismiss him in Springtown?” 

The Second The same old story. He tried 
to put acros i program Vent too tast ind the 
eaction swept him vay. 

The First hekine his head It’s too bad 
Jones is getting pretty old to find another plac 
like Springtown. A city of two hundred thousand 
ind a salary of seven thousand ire hard te pick 

» these da What did he trv to do?” 

The Second It was hi inior-high-school 
program that backfired. Springtown is an old and 
very conservative citv. But a few ears ago a 
change in politics filled his school board up with 
voung and progressive men. Jones saw a good 
chance to put across a city-wide junior-high 
chool program The board: was __ intelligent 


enough to see the value of the inior high and 


icked him almost to a 


man 
Then Jor made his mistake. With no op 
position on the board he ished the program 
throug! Three new ini higl chools were 
ta ed ind i l i ] th p ch ed The 
Id element raised a row, but Jones let them 
storm, for he had a board that was back of him 
solidly. He gave out very little to the papers 
nor did he make more than a half-hearted at 
tempt t popula Zé hi program He prac 
tically jammed _ the Inior high school down 
Springtown’s throat 
“If he had carried the people along with him 
if he had gone slowly ind told them all about 
the advantages and desirabilits f the junior 
high, the reaction would not have con But he 
did virtually nothing to educate the people to it 


op 
They knew no more about the junior high school 


than they knew a t Hitler’s right to Memel 
ind when tl ld element, that has always been 
ppt sed ti Jones, made an attack on the whol 
yan, charging Jones with extravagance and im 
practical new tangled idea the voters turned 
igainst him. He fought hard at the last minut 
0 sh \ hen th i¢ I! , n sche ol Was 
either waste nor newlangled, but it was too 
late. The elect filled the board up with the 
Id element ind Jone wa let out He sees 
his mistake now. If he get inother superin 
ndenc the people of the city will be told 
verything about their schools that he can tell 
them. He is making a stud) f educational pub 
licity but I’m afraid he’s pretty old to get much 
yt a position anymore 


Se 
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General Exterior View, Jefferson Elementary and Junior High School, Winona, Minnesota. — Boyum, Schubert & Sorensen, Architects, 


Winona, Minnesota. 


Another Building in Winonas Program 


Modern in its simplicity and design to 
meet the needs of children of the west end 
of the city for many years to come is the 
new Jefferson Elementary and Junior High 
School, the seventh building of the Winona 
school-building program instituted in 1923 
following the building survey made by Dr 
Mervin G. Neale and D. Sigurd B. Sever 
son of the University of Minnesota. 

It displaces the old Jefferson elementary 
school and is situated some five blocks 

orthwest of the former building nearer 
the center of the school population of that 
part of the city. The grounds consist of 
over tive city blocks, including the build- 
ing site, a playground for the children of 
the school, and space for an athletic field 
r the entire school system 

It is quite natural to expect the most 
recent building in the program to be su 
perior to those which preceded it. This ts 
true not only because of experience in 
planning and executing, but also because 
of the 


; 
if 


more recent developments in the 
modern progressive school. However, prac 
tically every refinement and convenience 
provided in the latest building can be pro- 
vided in the preceding buildings at a min- 
imum expense if the board of education and 
the community should decide that such are 
desired 

rhe new school is a two-story structure 
ot buff-colored face brick. The seam face 
stone is Winona travertine and all cut stone 
is Kasota stone It has 
sides auditorium, library, and other special 
rooms. It will 
when in full use 

lhe building is in the shape of the cap 
ital E, two stories and basement, 270 ft 
lront and 142 ft deep 


south 


30 classrooms be- 


accommodate 900 pupils 


The long side faces 
ind the auditorium-gymnasium Is in 


Douglas F. Dickerson’ 


the center on the north, so that classroom 
wings extend north on the west and east. 
The main entrance of the building is on 
Fifth Street, and just inside the vestibule is 
a foyer provided with exhibition cases. A 
striking first impression of the building is 
gained by a view of the modern tile arch 
between the foyer and the first-floor cor- 
ridor with an ornately decorated tile re- 
cessed drinking fountain beyond. All of the 
corridor drinking fountains are recessed. 
Classrooms on each floor are 22 by 22 


ft., 22 by 34 ft., 22 by 38 ft.; most are 


22 by 36 ft., having capacity for 35 to 40 
pupils. The blackboards are of green glass 
and are set on a slight incline to prevent 
high lights and glare. Above the blackboards 
are placed a strip of corkboard and a map 
rail. Each classroom is equipped with ample 
cupboards for storage of materials regularly 
used in them. All furniture in the building 
is of the movable type. 

Each room is equipped with automatic 
temperature control, and the entire build- 
ing is ventilated with washed air by a cen- 
tral fan system. Heat is furnished by means 


\\ 





The library of the Jeflerson Elementary and Junior High School, Winona, Minnesota, 
is one of the show places of the building. The steel furniture is finished in rich brown 


The inlaid asphalt tile floor is in green and buff and the walls and ceilings are cream 


































with a convenient balcony for 


The 


equipped with stokers 
overhead-suspension 


1/1 children enrolled in the 


a physical education program 


playing house. Lowe 


of enclosed copper-tube heating cabinets, 
operated with vacuum steam. Two boilers, 
of 100 horsepower each, are installed and 
boilers 
horizontal-return 


are 
tu ti 


Upper left: a typical corridor showing the sound-absorbing ceiling 


and a drinking fountain. 


tile 


ri 
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ght: the 


\ll corridors are provided with tile 


Jefferson Elementary and Junior 
hich includes regular play and exercise 
gymnausinum-auditorium 


entrance 
Photos. 








tile dadoes, and asphalt tile floor. 
laid out on the unit basis. The railed in section at the right serves as a model dining room. Lower left: the kindergarten is 


and foyer 


Cutler's 


bular type, and each one is of sufficient 
capacity to heat the entire building except 
during extremely cold weather 

rhe ceilings of the corridors are of acous 





Hich School partake in 


pe riods in the 


are 
Studio, 


finished in ornamental tile sets off a clock 
Winona. V 
wainscoting of sun-tan color with turquoise 
trim. Along the top are decorated inserts 
spaced two feet apart together with cde 
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Upper right: the cooking laboratory is 
play place 


aredi 


ie hic h 


orated strips 
Che 


nished 


corridors and playvrooms are fui 


olored rubber-tile 


flooring with terrazzo bordet 


with marbleized 
| he 


flooring 
gymna 


ind base 
ind the 
and auditoriun 


stairways are of terrazzo 
in the 
sium 1s maple 


classrooms 
Railings on the | ind elsewhet 
in the building 
all interior 
finished in 


iigvways 
are of stainless steel, an 


doors and frames are metal 


a walnut grain 


Pipe spaces are provided with doors so 
that 


without damage to the 


repairs may be mad to plumbing 


buildit 


Floor 


floor are the kindergarte! 


First 
On 
hour 


the first 


suites of 


grade rooms, the industrial 
the 
kitchen, two small 


janitor rooms. the 


arts rooms iuditorium-gymnasiul 


iuditorium publi 
toilets 


suite, 


hook re ofti 
the 


rooms 


ms 
health rooms, and 
rest 

At the right of the main entrance the 
ihice it the left il th t¢ 


rooms and the he 


ilth root The office o 
cuples approximately tl im 
classroom unit. It consist f the main 
office. 15 by 28 ft yace Tor 


waiting in tront of the counter pace tol 


groups to work about i table ind for the 
iffice assistant back of the counter, Off the 
main office ire the private ofhce vf the 
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principal, a supplies and workroom, and a 
cloak closet. Under the counter are filing 
cases sufficient to care for all records of 
the school with also other storage space. 
[he principal’s office and the workroom 
are equipped with cupboards and book- 
CaSCS 

lhe main office contains the master elec- 
tric clock which controls the clocks in all 
rooms and the bells inside and outside the 
building. The entire school is equipped 
with telephones with call board in the main 
office. Each room is also provided with a 
radio outlet connected with the office 
Here a master radio may be attached to the 
master aerial. 

Phe health room has complete bathroom 
equipment besides cases for supplies and 
space for four cots. In this room all phys- 
ical examinations by doctor, dentist, and 
nurse are provided for. 

The kindergarten and the classroom on 
he first floor are equipped with drinking 
fountains, lavatories, two toilets, and cloak 

The kindergarten consists of a_ large 
room, approximately twice the size of the 
ordinary classroom, with a balcony at one 
end and stair leading from the floor. On the 
balcony are conducted various kindergarten 
ictivities and under it are swings. At the 
other end of the large room is a workroom 
separated by glass partition. The kinder- 
garten has capacity for up to 60 children 
der the direction of one head teacher 


Nn necessary assistants 
ich suite of rooms consists of two 
regular classrooms equipped as mentioned 
rkroom between. The workroom 
0 thirds the size of the classroom, 
is provided with woodworking bench and 
le tools, tables, chairs, blackboard, bul 
letin board, and cupboards. It is used by 
group in each of the two classrooms tot 
i variety of projects academic, as well 


is manual and social 
Th nursery s hool occupies one suite ol 
e rooms on the first floor 


The auditorium-gymnasium has a_ bal 
which seats 107. Under the balcony 

ire seats for 106. Seats in and under the 
balcony are on an incline to provide excel 
lent view of the stage. The stage is 52 ft 
wide and 26 ft. deep, equipped with front 
nd cycloramic curtains. The proscenium 


rch is 28 ft. wide by 14 ft. high. On 
elther side of the stage and over the en 
trances from the rear are storage rooms, 

| it., for stage equipment. The level 
vyymnasium between the stage 


ilcony and parallel with them is 57 


It is marked for various games, 
nd basketball goals are installed at each 
el Wher Ane ire being played both 
the stag ind balcony seating can be used 
here are drinking fountains on either side 


tage and shower and locker rooms 


equipped ire under the stage for both 


ihe ceiling of the auditorium ts of acous 
e with ornamental plaster beams, and 
ne wal 


scoting is of green tile with an or 


amented border, Radiators are recessed 
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BASEMENT PLAN 


wad — — 
Jefferson Elementary and Junior High School, Winona, Minnesota. Kev: 1 locker 
room; 2 showers; 3 toilets; 4 clinic; 5 drying room; 7 play room; 12 fan room; 
13 boilers; 14 fuel storage. 





fiast r.ro0oR PLan 


Jefferson Elementary and Junior High School, Winona, Minnesota. Key: 101 kinder- 
garten; 102, 105, 117, 118 classrooms; 104 workroom; 107, 108 offices; 109 book 
storage; 112 hygiene; 113 bath; 114, 115, 116 teachers’ rest rooms; 119 industrial 
arts; 121 public toilet; 122 kitchen; 124 auditorium; 125 stage; 127 physical education 


instructor's office 





StconnD fro0o930R PLAN 
od — — 


Jeflerson Elementary and Junior High School, Winona, Minnesota Boyum, Schubert 
& Sorensen. Architects, Winona, Minnesota. Key: 201, 213, 215, 216 classrooms; 202, 
203 laboratories; 205 book storage; 206 janitor’s room; 207, 208 toilets; 210 recita- 


tion; 211 library; 212 teachers’ room; 217 domestic science 
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1 room of the nursery school department in the Jefferson Elementary and Junior 
High School, Winona, Minnesota, is fitted for a daily rest period. 


The auditorium kitchen adjoining the au- 
ditorium is 12 by 16 ft., and is fully 
equipped as a modern home kitchen. It is 
used by the nursery school and is available 
for the Parent-Teacher Association or 
other adult groups for serving lunches or 
dinners in the auditorium. 

Metal folding chairs to accommodate 
650 are kept in a storeroom opening off the 
auditorium. Another room, 9 by 10 ft., with 
shower and cupboard is provided for the 
physical-education teacher. 

The industrial rooms consist of the main 
shop, 22 by 42 ft., the drawing room, 22 by 
31 ft., the toolroom, the finishing room, and 
a storage room for lumber and other sup- 
plies. The department is fully equipped 
for all junior-high-school industrial work 
including drawing, woodwork, metalwork, 
electricity, etc. Complete handworking 
tools, the lighter power tools, and light 
furnaces are provided. The benches were 
made by a local concern to fit the special 
needs of the department. 


Second Floor 


second 
fifth, 


The 
fourth, 


designed for the 
grades, and the 


floor is 
and sixth 


Table 


Building 


Junior High 
Auditorium-Gymnasiur 
Heating Plant 


Elementary 


School 


Central 
Central 
Madison Elementary 
Washington-Kosciusk« 
Jefferson 
lotals 
High 
** Lincoln 


Grand Totals 


Senior Scho« 





*Estimates ibstituted 
** Anticipated 

Contract c 
Grand totals are 


junior high school, the domestic-science de 
partment for girls, science departments, and 
school library. 

The consist of 
the main cooking room, a pantry, and the 
sewing room. The kitchen is on the unit 
kitchen plan, providing for 24 girls at reg 
ular work and from 6 to 10 girls at extra 
Or spec ial duties 


domestic-science rooms 


The project room is sep 
arated from the rest of the kitchen by a 
partition 4 ft., in height, making a long 
room with movable partitions which pro 
vide three small that may be ad 
justed to suit the project in study, or the 
partitions may be removed entirely for 
small banquet groups. 


rooms 


Both gas and elec 
tric stoves and complete modern cabinet 
sinks are included. The sewing room is 
fully equipped with much cupboard space 
and cabinets for the care of materials used 
by the girls. Both electric and treadle sew 
ing machines are used. 

The the second floor are on 
the group plan commonly in use. The halls 
are equipped with drinking fountains and 
recessed of pupils 


toilets on 


lox kers 
on this floor 


for regular use 


lhe library has shelf capacity for some 
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4,500 volumes and seating for as many as 
60 pupils at one time. It has a sound-ab- 
sorbing ceiling and floor. 

The balcony to the auditorium opens 
from the second-floor corridor. There are 
three spacious storage rooms on the second 
floor. These are equipped with cupboards 
to store various sizes of supplies. 


Basement 

In the basement are large separate play- 
rooms for boys and girls, shower and locker 
rooms for boys and girls of the elementary 
school, boiler room, fan room, electric and 
storage room, and facilities for the senior- 
high-school football squad. The last men- 
tioned occ upies the west half of the west 
wing of the basement and consists of locker 
rooms, showers, toilet, clinic, and drying 
for athletic clothing. 

The basement playrooms are 80 ft. long 
and 22 ft. wide. The ceilings are of acoustic 
tile and the floors of rubber tile. In connec- 
tion are storage rooms for play equipment, 
toilet rooms, and kitchenettes for use of 
children who do not go home for noon 
lunch. These rooms may be used by adult 
groups and are outside 
without going rest of the 
building. 


room 


accessible to the 
through the 


Buildings Completed 

Table I gives the date of construction 
and the cost of each of the seven buildings 
in the program and in addition thereto the 
same for the senior high school built prior 
to the adoption of the program and _ the 
Lincoln school which is expec ted to be dis- 
placed about 1942 

The unique feature of the Winona plan 
is that each building in the program has 
been paid for in cash upon completion ot 
within the year following. This is made 
possible by a special 10-mill levy to be 
used in the building program only. Table 
Il gives the amounts received yeal 
by way of the special levy 


Cal h 


Table Il 
D 


The bonded indebtedness of the Winona 
Special District, coincident with the city, Is 
$185,000. Of this amount $95,000 is on 
the Winona Senior High School and _ the 
balance of $90,000 is callable bonds on the 
new Jefferson school. The state income tax, 
which must be used to pay off bonded in- 
the district has such, has 
since its inception in 1934 netted the dis- 
trict $142,490 

No building program is quite complete 
unless it takes 
following: 

1. The population trends in the city 
with special thought concerning children of 


schor | ages 


debtedness if 


into consideration the 




















Twenty-five years ago few boards of 
school directors employed coaches of ath- 
letics. More often a citizen interested in 
sports offered his services free or for very 
small pay. Football was played wherever 
a plot of ground could be found, and 
basketball was played in rooms ill suited to 
that purpose. Track was all but unknown 
in the secondary school, and baseball re- 
ceived scant attention. There were no re- 
quirements regarding age, regularity of at- 
tendance, or proficiency in courses of study. 
In fact, some of the star performers 
weren't even enrolled in school. Small 
effort was made to place the games within 
the reach of those pupils who were making 
conscientious efforts to meet general school 
requirements. 

Today practically every city school dis- 
trict employs teachers particularly fitted to 
coach several sports. Every high school has 
its gymnasium for indoor games and its 
field and stadium for outdoor events. Each 
state has a state-wide school athletic asso- 
ciation whose chief interest in athletics is 
to keep them in the hands of that large 
group of pupils who meet scholastic re- 
quirements. This can be accomplished only 
to the extent to which the principal of each 
school meets his obligations and responsi- 
bilities. 


Perplexities Confront Principal 

And right here we are confronted by a 
multitude of situations. Should the school 
be run as a glorified athletic club, giving 
special privileges to athletes, in order to 
keep their good will? Should the rowdy, in- 
different athlete be “brought into line’; or 
should we save ourselves trouble by letting 
him do as he pleases? Should a player who 
repeatedly refuses to follow instructions 
be dropped, or carried along because he is 
greatly needed? Should the principal tell a 
prospective player that he is clearly in- 
eligible when such is the case; or should he 
pass this responsibility to the state or dis- 
trict committee —the implication being 
that, except for the committee’s adverse 
judgment, the player would be in the line- 
up? Should athletics be frowned upon as an 
undesirable phase of the school’s work to 
be endured — but not enjoyed — by the 
principal and the staff as a whole? Should 
teachers keep athletes from regularly sched- 
uled practice in order to make up deficient 
Classroom work? Should we comb the 
countryside to get officials to meet the 


coach's temperament; or should we go 
ahead and employ competent officials with- 
out too much regard for the coach’s de- 
sires? Should the schedule be made up 
Primarily of “setup” games in order to 
have an impressive winning record; or 


should a challenging schedule be prepared? 
Should the principal act as athletic man- 
High School, Ho 


daysburg lidaysburg, Pa 


The Principal and the Athletic Program 


D. H. Loree’ 


ager; a teacher be named faculty manager; 
or should the coach in each sport be con- 
sidered manager without office supervision ? 
These and numerous other questions pre- 
sent themselves to the principal of the 
secondary school. The sad spectacle of the 
lengths to which a principal is usually re- 
quired to go if he gives athletics the right 
of way, should be sufficient to discourage 
all but the most foolhardy from following 
his example. On the other hand, one can be 
so zealous about affairs of the classroom 
that he fails to properly promote those 
other worthy activities which are quite as 
valuable as are classroom experiences. 


What Can the Principal Do? 


Is there a tenable position on this matter 
of interscholastic athletics? I believe there 
is, and the principal is the one from whom 
leadership in the athletic program should 
come. Most of the ills in a school result 
from lack of adequate planning. Surely a 
boy has as much right to attend athletic 
practice as he has to progress from one 
classroom to another throughout the day. 
Sports require teamwork — cooperative 
effort. How can this be possible if the coach 
never knows from day to day which player 
will be detained to make up work? Cannot 
the pupil remove the deficiency at some 
other time than immediately after school? 
Is it supposed that a pupil will go entirely 
through a school term without ever de- 
faulting? Our requirement is that a teacher 
may not detain a pupil from any regularly 
scheduled practice. The pupil understands 
full well that if a deficiency is not removed 
the following day, or if it becomes habitual, 
he will be required to withdraw entirely 
from the sport. This plan is agreeable to 
the coach and to the teachers. The players 
have shown good faith by meeting their 
scholastic requirements with very little per- 
suasion. It is seldom that a player need be 
asked to turn in his uniform until such 
time as he is ready to meet requirements 
faithfully. 

A teacher is given the last period of the 
day to act as faculty manager. He super- 
vises the issuance of equipment at the be- 
ginning of each sport season, and checks it 
in at the close. He supervises the student 
managers, negotiates all purchases on req- 
uisition forms, pays only those bills reg- 
ularly contracted, receives the coach’s 
statement of needs weekly, and fills the re- 
quests forthwith. He receives and checks 
all goods before taking them to the supply 
room, hires all officials after consulting with 
the coach (but is not bound to follow re- 
quests that are too confining). He sched- 
ules all games upon the general advice 
given by the athletic association which con- 
sists of the coaches, two school directors, 
the superintendent, the faculty manager, 
and the principal. 

The above items 


can be handled as 


4] 


effectively by an alert teacher as by the 
principal. But there is one item which the 
principal should never delegate. The conse- 
quences of using ineligible players is so 
great that he ought personally to check 
every player. A well-ordered system of rec- 
ords will enable him to do this in a short 
time. And there is tremendous satisfaction 
in knowing rather than hoping that every 
participant is qualified. A case concerning 
which there is a question of doubt should 
be thoroughly investigated. In case a boy is 
eligible, the principal should have evidence 
to show anyone in authority to inspect it. 
Should he not be eligible, the evidence 
should be on hand to convince those ardent 
fans who might be prone to circulate false 
rumors. It should seldom be necessary that 
a problem go before the district commit- 
tee. All principals can read. We can in- 
vestigate specific situations within the 
meaning of the regulations set up by our 
state athletic associations. Why not settle 
these problems at home? During the thir- 
teen years in which the writer has been 
responsible for athletics, he has never 
asked the district committee for a decision 
on a case which had its inception within 
his jurisdiction. Nor has another school 
ever questioned the eligibility of a player. 
Real sportsmanship begins with the prin- 
cipal. 


Pupil Adjustment Solves Difficulties 

A competent pupil-adjustment program 
in the school will prevent nearly every 
problem of eligibility from arising. The 
pupil who is encouraged and required to do 
satisfactory work from day to day through- 
out the year does not become too old, is 
not in school too long, has not failed too 
many subjects, and has not participated 
too many seasons in a given sport. His at- 
tendance is regular; and he does not drop 
out one year to return later, bringing eli- 
gibility problems on his return. Let me 
illustrate. 

Pupil A, though small in stature, was an 
outstanding end who became so conceited 
that he thought the team could not get 
along without him. Also, he was of the 
opinion that he did not need to do much 
work in the classroom — and none outside 
of it. He absented himself from school on 
days immediately preceding and following 
the first two games. Though he had an 1.Q. 
of 108 he claimed inability to do his lessons 
the way his teachers wanted them done. 
When called for conference he complained 
that everyone was picking on him, that he 
was doing as well as the others in the class, 
and that the school owed him consideration 

hence the truancy. Finally he admitted 
that he was in error and said he would do 
better. Following the conference he con- 
tinued his boast to his comrades that he 
would do as he pleased. The promised im 
provement did not materialize. His parents 
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were not the least bit concerned about his 
being in school. 

When it was clearly apparent that he 
did not intend to comply, he was removed 
from the team prior to an important game. 
Nor was he permitted to report for practice 
until he made up all deficiencies. There- 
after he cooperated acceptably, passing all 
his courses for the term. Much later in the 
year he told me that he just wanted to 
find out who really was boss. 

Pupil B developed a habit of “losing 
equipment.” He would say that someone 
must have taken it. He was required to 
hand in all remaining equipment until such 
time as the missing items returned. When 
he brought every missing piece the next 
day, his equipment was reissued, and no 
further annoyance developed. 

Pupil C was outstanding in certain track 
events, but was so temperamental that he 
was usually in trouble with one or several 
teachers. This situation 
noxious early in the season that he was told 
that he would have to improve his attitude 
instantly or he could not even be in school 

much less a member of the track team. 
He accepted the warning graciously, 
stopped his antics, and became an excellent 
competitor. 

Pupil D was a remarkable football player, 
and in his junior year did unusually well in 
track. In his senior year he continued his 
football performance, but when track 
season arrived he considered that he did 
not need to report for practice as fre 
quently as other members of the team. 
Though he had excellent ability he was 
told to report regularly or quit. He chose 
to sulk and attempted to influence other 
boys to quit. This incident only served to 
encourage the rest of the team to intensify 
their efforts, resulting in the best track 
year we ever had. Thus it is evident that 
the principal can make a splendid contribu- 
tion to athletics by diagnosing each case 
of maladjustment and applying remedial 
procedures. He must be kind at all times; 
but firm when necessary. He should rub 
the fur the way it belongs. If the offender 
don't like it, let him turn around and go in 
the right direction. 


bec ame so ob- 


View of Coach Important 
The coach can be of inestimable value 
in school development. On the contrary, he 
can retard progress tremendously. Some 
coaches have a splendid view of the entire 
school program and are content with the 
place assigned athletics. They accept the 
players and equipment available, desire a 
competitive schedule, and are not concerned 
about game officials. Unfortunately there 
are some who complain about the light, in 
experienced players, inadequate equipment, 
unfair attitude of the principal, poor offi- 
ciating throughout the season, and terrifi 
schedule of games even when most of them 
are setups 

In conclusion: The writer, after work- 
ing with both kinds of coaches, is firmly 
convinced that the principal should de- 
velop a forthright program for the entire 
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with interscholastic athletics as- 
signed their proper place. True, there will 
be troubles and disappointments at times. 
But the support of the staff, student body, 


SC hool 


and community — gaining momentum in 
the order mentioned — will more than 
compensate for occasional rebuffs and 


temporary setbacks. 
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By keeping his athletic house in order 
he increases the friendship among neigh- 
boring schools, gains the admiration of 
those who officiate games, and enables his 
townsfolk to enjoy the satisfaction which 
comes from knowing that their school em- 
phasizes a well-rounded program of youth 
development. 


The Rural School Status 


“The place of the country school in 
American life is easily underestimated. As 
a matter of fact, there are practically as 
many children in rural as in city schools. 
Each enrolls a fraction more than 13,900,- 
000 in elementary and _ high = schools 
together. There were 470,000 rural teach- 


ers in 1936 as against 390,000 urban 
teachers, and 210,000 rural school build- 
ings to the 30,000 school buildings in 
cities.” 


This is the opening paragraph in a 
study on “Educational Policies for Rural 
\merica,” published in a pamphlet by the 
Educational Policies Commission. In 
making comparisons between rural and 
urban schools, the commission provides 
the following illuminating facts: 


Rural School Attendance 

‘It will surprise most people to learn 
that a larger proportion of rural than of 
city people are attending the regular 
elementary and high schools. In 1936, 
nearly one fourth of the rural population 
of this country was in these schools as 
compared with less than 20 per cent of 
the city people. One reason for this is 
that there is a larger proportion of chil- 
dren and young people in rural than in 
urban communities. And their number is 


increasing. The city schools showed a 
decrease of 160,000 in the two years 1934 
to 1936 while the rural school increased 


in enrollment by 90,000 during the same 
time. This contrasting loss and gain is due 
in part, no doubt, to migration from urban 
to rural areas. Since the beginning of the 
depression a number of city people have 
moved back to the farm in order to pro- 
duce a part of their living.” 

\nd then adds: 

“Whatever may be the influence of 
migration on rural population growth, the 
primary factor involved is the relatively 
high rate of natural increase among rural 


people. In rural farm areas, 20 women of 
child-bearing age are producing 14 chil- 
dren as against the 7 children to 20 wom 


en of the same age group living in urban 
sections. In 1930, 11 per cent of the rural 
inhabitants under five years of age 
as compared with only 8 per cent in cities 
over 500,000 in population. For all persons 
under 20 the pet are 44 
respectively.” 


were 


cents and 33, 


Larger Units Advisable 
The Educational 
larger 


Policies Commission 
units of administration in 
the following language: 


Suggests 


1. The administrative area should be 
large enough to make possible the em- 
ployment of competent administrative and 
supervisory service without adding unduly 
to the cost of the program. Efficient admin- 
istration will require, in addition to a 
superintendent of schools, an assistant in 
charge of business affairs, a supervisor of 
buildings and grounds, one or more attend- 


ance officers, one or more doctors and 
nurses, and one or more supervisors of 
instruction. 

2. Every administrative area should 


serve a sufficient pupil population to make 
it possible to maintain economically the 
fundamental elementary- and secondary- 
school program, together with variations 
or adaptations ne ded to care for individ- 
ual differences. dealing with 
the size of the administrative unit have 
clearly indicated that it will be necessary 
to develop these units to include at least 
10,000 to 12,000 pupils in order to provide 
the essential administrative and 
to develop a complete program of educa- 
tion at a reasonable cost per pupil. 

3. The administrative area should be 
large enough to make it possible to supple 
ment lecally the foundation program guar- 
anteed by the state in such manner as to 
adapt the schools to local needs and to 
provide for experimentation and for the 
expansion of the program in the light of 
local initiative and ambition. The realiza- 
tion of this objective will require a rela- 
tively large tax base and a program of 
state support which will guarantee an 
acceptable program without exhausting 
the tax resources of the local administra- 
tive area. 


Researches 


services 


Proper Attendance Areas 

4. The administrative area should be 
organized with respect to attendance areas 
so as to provide for minimum travel dis- 
tances on roads that can be used through- 
out the year. It is undesirable to require 
children to spend more than two hours 
a day in traveling between home and 
he | hool. 

5. Wherever possible the administrative 
units should be related to other 
mental units in such manner as to make 
feasible a maximum of 
tween the schools and other social agencies. 

6. The administrative unit should, so 
far as is possible, represent a natural 
social and economic unit, to the end that 
all members of the community may par- 
ticipate in the activities of the school and 
feel responsible for its development 


govern- 


( ooperal ion be- 
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An Argument: In Re Teacher Security 
J. B. Shouse’ 


Scene: Hotel lobby. Members of a weekly 
lunch club are in evidence after midday meeting 
Professor Dobson of Shallmar College is discov- 
ered, seated comfortably before a large window 
overlooking corner traffic, by his colleague Dr 
Manbrook, as the latter is about to leave the 
hotel 

MANBROOK: Dobs, old top, was the 
lunch so big as to bog you down? Or did 
Blank’s ponderosity of wit and learning 
set you so to thinking that you can’t think 
of going home just yet? (Draws up easy 
chair and sits down.) 

Dosson: Oh, I was just wondering 
whether yonder policeman on the corner is 
so earnestly performing public service that 
we should excite ourselves about his latter- 
day security. Of course, the morning paper 
is responsible. It says that the police force 
insists that its pension fund is legally en- 
titled to a slice of all fines imposed in 
police court, as well as to a fixed percen- 
tum tax levy. 

MANBROOK: Come, come, my professor. 
Don’t begrudge the patient cop his hours 
of sheltered ease in the years to come. 
Has your house ever been plundered by 
an artist in breaking and entering? No! 
Have you ever been shot by a gunman 
desperado? No! Have you ever received 
accident-insurance benefits because a hit- 
and-run driver all but killed you? No! 
Then for all these blessings give that 
department thanks which does regulate the 
comings and goings of us all, particularly 
of those of us who are on the loose. If you 
had a horse grow lame after fifty years 
of devoted service, would you send him at 
once to the trying vats, or would you let 
him live a few more years in peace, with 
assured pasturage and nosebag? 

Dosson: In spite of your persiflage you 
help me to recall something I read the 
other day and aimed to remember. It was 
in a story about English life in India. I 
can give you the exact words, I believe: 
“They were nearly all army men or im- 
peccable civil service officials; therefore 
nobody had struck it rich. A safe pension 
and respectability would be the reward.” 
That just about states the case, I think, for 
the public service employee. States it as it 
should be. Not exactly as it is. Army and 
navy men, firemen and policemen, govern- 
ment clerks, teachers in public schools, pos- 


tal service people—these are typical 
public servants who can never strike it 
rich. The gates of wealth are set against 


them. Consequently they merit public as- 
surance of economic safety when their 
years of toiling shall have been fulfilled. 
here should be no gaunt wolves of want 
awaiting their dropping from the pay rolls. 
Society limits their economic possibilities; 
society must therefore supply them old-age 
support 


M \NBROOK: Go on! | applaud the elo 


Educatior Marsha ( e% Hu 


quent Professor Dobson. I myself did but 
voice a simple idea. He caught it as it 
fared forth, and translated it into a differ- 
ent language. Since he is himself, like my- 
self, a humble worker in the vineyard of 
ideas rather than a cunning trader in the 
marts of dollar-worth commodities, I crave 
to hear his disquisitions on the plight of the 
career teacher. Doth the teacher perform a 
public service? Is the social value of that 
service nicely measured by the public’s 
willingness to pay? 

Dopson: Unwittingly, I suspect, Man- 
brook, you have rung the bell. In commer- 
cial sense teachers are underpaid. The 
thing they contribute to society is worth 
much more than the wage that is paid. But 
they are not paid on ordinary commercial 
bases. The public has a monopoly upon 
their services. There is no competitive bid- 
ding. The product of their labors has no 
immediate commercial outlet. Their pupils 
market their education long years after the 
period of their processing. Nobody ever did 
sit down and figure out the real value of 
the teacher’s contribution to society. In all 
public service the gauge of pay is this: 
Society will pay what seems necessary to 
support the worker according to a standard 
of living reasonably suited to the employ- 
ment; in the long run no more, no less. 
Society has its own conceptions, never for- 
mally expressed or recorded, variable, in- 
exact but never far from reason, as to how 
well teachers ought to dress, in what kinds 
of quarters they should live, in what social 
circles they should move, how much they 
should travel, what literature they should 
purchase, how much investment they 
should make in further study, and the 
like. The apparent cost of such necessities 
of teachers’ living is the only basis for their 
wage scales. Pay goes up or down roughly 
according to fluctuations in that cost. Pay 
varies somewhat according to position; the 
school administrator, for example, has ex- 
penses to which the classroom teacher is 
not subject; a differential is established, 
but the margin of savings, if any, is not 
materially different. 

MANBROOK: You tell me the plain truth, 
Dobby. I recognize myself in the picture 
your keen tongue has drawn. I have dis- 
covered painfully that the college teacher 
is granted a stipend founded upon the 
assumption that, while he will be visited 
annually by transient book agents, by resi- 
dent insurance agents, by ticket sellers for 
home-talent entertainments, and by all who 
want his signature on the dotted line for 
what not in the way of philanthropic enter- 
prises, he should yield to the persuasions 
of few or none of these at the expense of 
the public. The teacher surely is given 
commercial rating as a joiner and sub- 
S¢ riber. He is the perennial good prospec Za 
and so society has budgeted his allowance 
to keep him within reason in these weak 


nesses. But carry me back to the pension 
problem. I confess I inferred from your 
words about the policeman that you were 
not in sympathy with plans for the pen- 
sioning of such as he. 

Dosson: I’m sorry, Doctor, if I gave 
you a misimpression. I was not serious. 
One must differentiate between an individ- 
ual’s deserts and the merits of the group. 
Generically the policeman is a fine official; 
he wants — and ultimately will get — pen- 
sion assurances. Even some teachers, or 
some teachers at odd times, are not entirely 
impressive — particularly in their off mo- 
ments — to the casual spectator. I might, 
for instance, wonder whether you deserve 
much public consideration when I hear you 
bandy inane words with other people. But 
what that fellow Manbrook is in his lighter 
moments does not determine my position 
with respect to the group of which he is a 
member. As I said before, the public serv- 
ice worker is entitled to society-secured 
living in his postwork days just because 
society puts him on allowance, essentially 
budgeted, during his years of hard work. 
Other citizens may earn no more than a 
living, it is true. But society has not inten- 
tionally and consciously deprived them of 
the elasticity and flexibility of economic 
opportunity, put them into an economic 
strait jacket. They may, or may not, make 
good, strike it rich. The public servant 
is bound to the stake to start with. He 
knows, and society knows, that his income 
is limited practically to living expenses, 
and that this will be the case so long as 
he continues to work. It is only fair, there- 
fore, that society see him through to the 
end; he has had no opportunity to court 
fortune’s favor. The Federal Government 
was first to sense and to apply this princi- 
ple. Government workers who meet the 
stipulation as to length of service are cer- 
tain of their retirement incomes. Firemen 
and policemen have made progress in their 
campaigns; in one way and another they 
add increments to pension funds; munic- 
ipalities are waking up to their responsi- 
bilities in this matter. Teachers have made 
less progress. They still face the prospec- 
tive siege of old age without adequate 
defense. This is at least partly due to 
divided responsibility. 

MANnsBrROOK: You have me all atwitter. 
The very lack of the security you dangle 
before my mind’s eye creates the crying 
demand for it. Proceed. Get somebody to 
acknowledge his responsibility. Let me 
know to whom to look. I'll be safe and 
sound for years to come. I wonder if there 
is a real psychology in the sociology of 
economic security. 

Dosson: If you'd stow your chatter, | 
I might get the idea across to you. I was 
about to say that the state is constitu- 
tionally the regulative agency for public 
schools. It generally contents itself with 
setting up broad outlines for school proce- 
dures, legal qualifications for teaching, min- 
imum specifications, and the like. As re- 
gards teachers, the state really establishes 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


A State School Official Writes 


A SUPPLY HOUSE OFFENDS 
The Oldtime Chemical Company, 

Mixton, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Several complaints, five to be exact, 
have come to this office since school opened 
in September. It is claimed that the labo- 
ratory supplies you have sent to these 
schools are far inferior to those which the 
boards thought they were buying. In 
some cases complaint is also made about 
the packing. One board member went so 
far as to ask whether you can’t be made 
to answer to a charge of obtaining money 
under false pretenses. 

It may be that your company operates 
under the plan of selling a board once 
and not expecting to sell them again. But 
it will not work in the schools of this 
section. Novania has an active Association 
of School Boards and School Executives, 
and when a meeting is called, most of the 
members are there. Also when -items of 
general interest develop, letters or bulle- 
tins are sent out by the secretary. The 
annual meeting of this Association will be 
held next month, and this matter of 
chemical supplies is sure to be discussed. 
As one member said, “We don’t want to 
have a black list, but we do want to have 
a white list.” When a man or firm is on 
this white list, it means that orders will 
be sent in steadily until something happens 
to cause him or them to be dropped from 
the list. 

Honesty is the best policy 
policy viewpoint. Yours truly, 

CHARLES M. THOMAS 
State Superintendent 


from the 


IT’S NOT WRONG, BUT 
Mr. T. J. Baker 
Woodview, Novania 
Dear Tom: 

You will not believe how deeply I regret 
that | am unable to do the seemingly 
simple thing that you request. 

I remember that you have made it 
financially possible for your niece Mar- 
garet to go through college. I know also 
that you have been generous and have not 
limited her to Her name 
appears often in connection with her 
sorority and other social doings, and | 
know what these things cost. You tell me 
that her grades have been high through 
the four years, and that she is named in 
the honor group of her class. You mention 
that she has sidelines such as music and 
dramatics, and you can not understand 
why she has not been able to get a teach- 
ing position. Then you ask me to write 


necessities. 


a letter recommending her for an Eng- 
lish job at Rushman. 
Margaret is all the things you 


mentioned, and in addition she is a very 
charming young woman. But more than 
this is required of a prospective teacher. 
It is a fact that Margaret smokes not 
only in private but in public, and that 


she drinks also. The fact that all her 
friends do the same has nothing to do 
with her case when she applies for a 
teaching position in a high school. The 
mothers who do those things will not 
stand for it in the teachers. 

It would be worse than useless to write 
the Rushman people recommending Mar- 
garet. Rushman is a _ fine town but 
distinctly a church town. The teachers 
are expected to go to church regularly, 
and if they aid in some of the church 
activities, it makes them just that much 
more popular. I am telling you this to 


prove that Margaret would be a misfit 
in that community. 

The thing I dislike still more to tell 
you is that I doubt if Margaret would 


succeed as a teacher anywhere. There are 
other places where handsome and _ well- 
educated girls are in demand and where 
all that is required is that they do their 
work well in working hours, keep out of 
jail and newspaper headlines, but other- 
wise they can do as they please. 

Think this over, Tom. You are a school- 
board member. Would you vote to hire a 
high-school teacher who was known to 
smoke and drink in public, You know that 
vou would not do it. Your friend, 

CHARLES M. THOMAS 


A SCHOOL BOARD IS 
WARNED 
Mr. W. J. Brown 
Secretary, School Board 
Rushman, Novania 
Dear Mr. Brown 

I wrote you an honest estimate when 
you asked me about a former high-school 
principal of mine, John Neety, who is an 
applicant for your superintendency. Now 
you want me to tell you the rest of the 
story. You want to know why we let him 
go after only one year if he is all I claim 
he is. 

I'll tell you the truth, Mr. Brown. We 
did not let Mr. Neety go— we let his 
wife go. He has a pretty young wife whose 
tongue is a yard long and whose fund of 
misinformation is colossal. She was a city 
girl and a classmate of Mr. Netty’s. Two 
of her sorority sisters lived there, and 
they had the idea that the school was a 
meal ticket for their whole sorority. The 
minute Mrs. Netty heard of a vacancy 
or a possible vacancy, off flew a letter to 
the sorority house. And then the trouble 
began. To make it worse, the daughter 
of our board secretary was one of the other 
members and a banker’s daughter was the 
other member. 


John Neety is a young prince. He is 
a born teacher. His influence over the 
boys in athletics and elsewhere is worth 


his salary. But he is going to have this 
trouble every place he goes. Before he left 
town I had a frank talk with him. We 


were pretty good friends, and he took it 
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from me. I hoped that he could do some- 
thing about it, but the fact that he’s 
again looking for a job indicates that he 
couldn't. It’s too bad that a woman's 
tongue is depriving a school of such a 
valuable man. 

If you take him you will get a treasure, 
but unless his wife has changed you will 
also get a pill. She looks so innocent and 
is so attractive that you will think at first 
that I have exaggerated this fault. But 
wait a few months. If we had been warned 
in advance, some of the board members 
would have had a frank talk with both 
Mr. and Mrs. Neety and would have told 
them that she must keep her mouth shut 
or he would lose his job. You might do 
this if you take him. You might even 
show him this letter as evidence of the 
seriousness of the matter. 

So it’s up to you. Yours truly, 

CHARLES M. THOMAS 
State Superintendent 


MAN WANTED: DEGREE 
LESS IMPORTANT 
Mr. Thomas W. Cunningham 
Linford, Novania 


Dear Tom: 

This is so good that you ought not 
to miss it. 

Frank Green of the Reliable Teachers 


Agency came in this morning and said 
something like this: ‘Do you know a man 
named Cunningham at Linford? Attorney, 
his letterhead shows. Secretary of the 
school board and says they need a super- 
intendent. His attitude beats anything I’ve 
seen yet. Listen to this: ““We haven't so 
much to offer a man. A little town and 
a little school with eight teachers. But we 
try to keep the standards up and are 
accredited. We can pay fourteen hundred 
dollars to start with and can say something 
about a possible hundred more for the man 
we want to keep. We like to have a man 
stay two years because he isn’t much good 
the first half year before he knows the 
town and school. After the second year we 
can’t expect to hold him, and the truth is 
that we want a man who will outgrow us 
the second year. This town has rather an 
exceptional record of being a springboard 
for young schoolmen. We don't care s0 
much for a master’s degree as for a chap 
who understands boys. We have a principal 
whose home is here who does for the girls 
exactly what we want the superintendent 
to do for the boys.’ ” 

Mr. Green handed me the letter and 
asked if I saw the things he saw. He said 
that a board man who didn’t insist that 
they had the best job on earth is 80 
remarkable that he’s going to have this 
letter framed. 

He is exactly right. I saw 
of this attitude when I was in_public- 
school work. It takes a man half a life- 
time to reach the point where the job seeks 
him, and by that time he’s tired of the 
whole business. To be sure, now and then 
we find a schoolman who wouldn't change 


too much 
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Length of the School Day 
for Transported Pupils 


The school day of many transported 
pupils begins long before the school day 
of most teachers. For many of these pupils 
the school day begins much before seven 
o'clock in the morning and ends consid- 
erably later than four o’clock in the after- 
noon. Time plays a very significant role 
in the daily life of the transported pupil. 

How one element of the time factor in 
pupil transportation; namely, the early 
hour at which many pupils must rise in 
order to meet the school bus schedules, 
affects many pupils is not always under- 
stood by teachers, administrators, or citi- 
zens generally. For example, some teach- 
ers may be consumed, at least temporarily, 
by an evangelistic fervor for an “activity 
curriculum” and, tragically enough, may 
act more with dither than with discrimina- 
tion in insisting upen large doses of ‘‘activ- 
ity’ for pupils who have been awake since 
6:00 or 6:30 o'clock in the morning, who 
have traveled more than twenty miles to 
get to school, and who may really need 
only rest, quiet, or even sleep. Sometimes 
pupils with constitutions less rugged than 
those of youthful Tarzans must begin 
classes in the morning after having been 
bounced, crowded, and bent sideways and 
back continuously for forty minutes or an 
hour in a school bus driven grimly over 
rough and frozen roads. The inability of 
such pupils to become passionately alert 
over theorems in geometry or over a 
“socialized discussion” of the propaganda 
techniques of European dictators may 
sometimes be due fundamentally to aching 
back muscles, throbbing eardrums, and 
protesting kidneys and not to innate per- 
sonal depravity or to low 
their grandparents. 

The early hour in the morning at which 
many transported pupils must rise in order 
to do chores, perform household duties, 
eat breakfast, get ready for school, and 
walk to the school bus lines presents prob- 
lems that are of considerable personal im- 
portance to pupils and to their parents. 
For pupils who by the necessities of eco- 
homic existence live at the ends of long 
school bus routes and who frequently have 
to walk appreciable distances from their 
dwellings to the bus lines this factor of 
time is a very real one. And in this con- 
nection one must not fail to mention par- 
ticularly the boys and girls in those dis- 
tant homes who are in the lower school 
grades and who also have to be wakened 
very early in order to catch the school bus. 
One is tempted to wonder whether prin- 
Cipals and teachers who were reared in 
homes away from the open country or 
who are long removed from some earlier 
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intimate contacts with country life stop 
frequently and attempt to grasp the sig- 
nificance of the intimate personal prob- 
lems of the boys and girls in their schools 
who throughout the fall, winter, and spring 
months, have to rise early to do chores, 
eat, dress for school, and walk to the 
school bus lines in order to be picked up 
at 7:30, 7:15, or even 7:00 o'clock in the 
morning. At these hours very appreciable 
numbers of school teachers, principals, 
and superintendents are still sleeping bliss- 
fully in steam-heated bedrooms only two 
steps removed from modern bathrooms. 

Many city dwellers and some _ town 
dwellers have been raised with steam heat, 
electric lights, paved walks, running hot 
water, and modern sewage disposal. And as 
adults they are often unaccustomed to or 
even ignorant of the thousand-and-one nec- 
essary chores of the village and rural farm 
home. Their own hour for rising, in a 
house that is heated by an automatic fur- 
nace, is somewhere around 7:30 to 8:00 
(or even later in the winter). Such indi- 
viduals simply cannot appreciate ade- 
quately the problems of the rural house- 
wife and the boys and girls of school age 
in rural homes who each morning and eve- 
ning must assist in doing numerous chores 
inside and outside of the house before they 
can leave for school. 

In order to grasp more realistically the 
significance of the general situation, the 
reader should fix himself by imagination 
in the winter months of December, Janu- 
ary, and February, and in the weeks of 
the “spring breakup” when many roads 
that school buses must traverse are, fig- 
uratively speaking, a nightmare. What is 
said here is no necessary argument against 
the transportation of pupils, for transpor- 
tation is an integral, necessary, and legiti- 
mate means for providing a modern edu- 
cational program for literally millions of 
children in the United States. What is said 
simply calls attention to certain specific 
results of pupil transportation that are not 
always appreciated. 

Some actual facts about the hour in the 
morning at which typical transported 
pupils must meet their school buses are 
shown in the accompanying charts. These 
particular facts come from a certain large 
centralized or county school district in 
Utah. The district in question has used 
vehicular transportation for pupils for 
more than twenty years. The region is 
semiagricultural. Parts of the road system 
fall within the state’s primary and secon 
dary systems of state roads. A transcon 
tinental highway crosses the county. There 
are two senior high schools in the district. 
\ reasonably modern school program is 
maintained in all the schools of the coun- 


15 


ty, and pupil transportation is thoroughly 
necessary for the existence of such a pro- 
gram. 

The bar chart shows the numbers of all 
transported pupils in this district who 
enter the school buses at each five-minute 
interval in the morning. Another picture of 
of this same time situation may be shown 
graphically on two dials that the writer 
chooses to call the transportation time 
clock. Here the numbers of elementary- 
and high-school pupils who enter the 
school buses at each successive point of 
time in the morning may appear opposite 
the familiar intervals on clock faces. 

At some time before and not later than 
8:30 a.m., the hour at which a certain 
percentage of teachers feel obligated to be 
in the schoolroom (and half hour before 
most teachers actually begin work), 1,080 
pupils in this one consolidated school dis- 
trict have either been riding on the school 
buses 40 to 50 minutes or stand ready to 
meet a school bus at some hour earlier 
than 8 o'clock; of this group, 215 pupils 
are in grades below the junior high school. 
In this typical district, 164 transported 
pupils must meet some school bus by 7:49 
a.m. or earlier. A score of pupils must get 
on some school bus before 7:30, and for 
at least eight pupils this hour for meeting 
the bus (not for rising) is 7:15 a.m., an 
hour which in winter months is early in 
any man’s country. 

The precise hour in the morning at 
which all of these pupils rise on school 
days is not known with complete accuracy, 
but for 200 pupils who are transported 
to one of the senior high schools in this 
district it is known that 2 per cent of them 
must leave their dwellings before 7:00 
o'clock in order to meet the bus sched- 
ules, and 20 per cent of them must leave 
their homes before 7:30 a.m. It is rea- 
sonable to set the rising hour of these 
pupils from thirty minutes to an hour 
earlier than the time at which they leave 
their dwellings, for it is known that many 
of these pupils “do chores’ and house- 
work before they can leave their dwellings, 
and it is known that the medium distance 
walked by these pupils from their dwell- 
ings to the bus lines is .24 miles, with the 
third quartile falling at .56 miles. Eleven 
per cent of this sample group walk to the 
bus lines over distances that are greater 
than 1 mile, and approximately 2 per cent 
of them walk between 2.0 and 2.24 miles 
to reach the bus line 

It is further known that 6 per cent of 
the transported pupils in this sample do 
not reach their dwellings in the afternoon 
until 5 o'clock or later. Forty per cent of 
the sample do not reach their dwellings 
until at least 4:30 p.m., and 8 per cent 
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lbove: graph showing hour at which pupils enter school bus in 
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length of day for pupils transported to the 


of the entire sample do not reach home 
until some time later than 4 o'clock. 
Naturally, the pupils who reach home at 
the latest hours in the afternoon are gen- 
erally those who have to rise at the earliest 
hours in the morning. 

When the length of the school day for 
the senior-high-school pupils used in the 
above sample is measured in terms of total 
hours that elapse between the time that 
pupils leave their dwellings in the morn- 
ing and the hour at which they reach their 
dwellings in the afternoon a relatively long 
school day is indicated. The average length 
of the school day for these pupils is 8 
hours and 29 minutes, i.e., 8’ hours 
The standard deviation of the distribu- 
tion is 42 minutes. The first quartile falls 
at 8 hours, and the third quartile at 8 
hours, 55 minutes. For the pupils in this 
sample who are 14 years of age the me- 
dium length of school day is 8 hours and 
34 minutes, with the third quartile falling 
at 9 hours, 5 minutes. For pupils 15 
years of age the corresponding median 
and third quartile are 8 hours, 20 min- 
utes, and 8 hours, 55 minutes. For pupils 
18 years of age the same 
8 hours, 41 minutes, 
minutes. 
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The time factor® in pupil transportation 
breaks down into several major aspects: 
(1) the actual amounts of time consumed 
in travel (a) on the school buses or other 
transporting vehicles, and (>) in walking 
from dwellings to the bus lines; (2) the 
hour in the morning at which pupils must 
meet the school buses or other transpor 
tation vehicles, and (3) the resulting dis 
tances that school buses can cover in given 
amounts of time under the prevailing con 
ditions of roads and 


weather, 


and under 
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the prevailing conditions of traffic and the 
number of stops required to load and un- 
load pupils. This third aspect of the time 
factor governs significantly the reach of 
any school bus route and by that same 
token it governs eventually the maximum 
size of the school attendance area. 

4. C. Lambert, “The 


ince Areas Tue AMERICAN SCHOOI 
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This article has presented a detail pic- 
ture in actual data that come from a type 
situation. But the data concern only one 
aspect of the time factor in pupil trans- 
portation; namely, the hour in the morn- 
ing at which 


transported pupils must 
meet the school buses. This article has 
called attention to some ways in which 


these facts are significant for teachers and 
administrators. 


State Aid for School-Bond Issues 


Douglas E. Lawson’ 


\ccounting procedures for schools, espe- 
cially when set up by experts outside the 
field of educational administration, fre- 
quently attempt to separate disbursements 
into the usual divisions, including capital 
outlays and debt services. Other proce- 
dures sometimes omit these two items as 
being incomparable with ordinary current 
expenditures. 

The resulting confusion in thinking 
arises partially from the mistaken concept 
that a school must show a financial bal- 
ance sheet similar to that of an industrial 
or commercial corporation. The funda- 
mental error here lies in failure to recog- 
nize the clear distinction between schools 
\ SC he ol 
money-spending institu- 
tion. It can show no balance in true profits 


and money-making organizations. 
is essentially a 


and losses unless it can make an estimate 
of the ultimate worth of its output. In 
other words, unless education can show 
the dollar value of its effect upon society, 
it cannot actually show profits. The ac 
crued returns have dollar values, but they 
cannot be proved by assessment or audit. 


They are the nonnegotiable securities of 
intangible benefits such as improved earn- 
ing power, better citizenship, or a com- 
mand of the fundamental processes which 
later contribute to the more tangible and 
bankable assets of the individual. 

Now, to require the schools to conform 
to standard business practice in auditing, 
is to seek the impossible. As well ask a 
business establishment to carry on_ its 
transcript a column headed “Good will 
secured and future patronage assured” as 
to ask schools to balance their receipts and 
expenditures in terms comparable to those 
which modern business finds practicable. 
\ statement of receipts and expenditures, 
clearly drawn and honestly accounted, 1s 
about all that can be expected of a money- 
spending institution. But such a statement 
should show all transactions. Hence, to 
omit capital outlays or debt services from 
a division of yearly expenditures is mis- 
leading. The omission has been predicated 
usually upon the theory that, since the 
function of such expenditures is to provide 
a service that will presumably outlive the 
period of payments, it is inequitable ac- 
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shorter period that such payments actually 
cover. The whole difficulty here, of course, 
is traceable to the persistent desire to deal 
in terms of costs and profits. 


All Expenditures Are Current 

Since, as already shown, the “profits” 
of education cannot be accounted in this 
wav, there is no point in attempting to 
charge the costs to the entire term during 
which these returns accrue through use of 
the material for which cost charges were 
expended. 

To illustrate: A bond issue pays for a 
schoolhouse in twenty years. But this 
building is used for fifty years. To charge 
the costs to those twenty years during 
which payments are made to retire bonds 
seems at first to be unjust, since the re- 
turns on the investment do not cease with- 
in the same period. Here again is a fallacy 
in common terminology. The term invest- 
ment has a business connotation in profit- 
making enterprise which is falsely implied 
by the layman who uses the term in con- 
nection with school financing. If, in a 
money-spending business, there can be no 
true profit, then actually there can be no 
true investment. Hence, all school expen- 
ditures might well be classed as current 
expenditures. 

This entire discussion suggests that a 
sharp called for in school 
accounting and business methods. Actually, 
the need is first of all for a revision in the 
point of view of those who try to think of 
the operation of the school plant in terms 
which should be restricted to use in the 
ordinary business fields where profit and 
loss figures are vital factors. 

lo clarify the accounting for public 
educational institutions, some plan is 
needed whereby the records of yearly 
expenditures can be more easily compared 
This is particularly true in the matter of 
large capital outlays. Despite the fact that 
the business aims of accounting are not 
applicable to school audit, nevertheless, in 
modern administrative practice, the good 
educator needs to compare yearly expen- 
ditures on an equitable and meaningful 
basis. This is impossible when gross expen- 
ditures in a given year are chargeable as 
though they were made for services which 
ended during the year. 


revision is 


State Operating of Bonding Programs 

It is proposed here, therefore, that edu 
cational administration would profit by a 
scheme of state operation of bonding pro 
grams. The state should provide a board 
of estimates to evaluate the theoretical dis- 
tribution of charges to be made over the 
period in which the capital goods are in 
use. Under such a plan, the state should 
Zuarantee the purchase of all local bond 
and provide for retirement over a 
| of time approximating in length the 
actual period of use. 


SSE = 


peri 


This arrangement 


would have two effects: (a) the provision 
of a more comparable base for showing 
the expenditures chargeable to each year 
oO} 


ration, and (/) an actual distribu- 
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tion of expenditures over the entire period 
with the result that at no time would the 
burden upon local taxation be sharply 
higher than its own average. 

The possible objection that a _ state- 
supervised plan of this sort would prevent 
school authorities from taking advantage 
of favorable money values by bonding in 
periods of low interest would be largely 
offset by insisting upon the exclusive use 
of callable bonds. A further point to be 
noted in this regard is that schools have 
notoriously failed to take advantage of 
favorable money markets.’ 

It is not necessary that a state should 
take from local authorities the exercise of 
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initiative and responsibility in determining 
local needs. But such supervision, together 
with state aid in planning capital outlays, 
checking architectural plans, and giving 
professional service in supervising con- 
struction, would do much to make school 
expenditures more “profitable” in the long 
run, to make school accounting more mean- 
ingful, and to make the burden of taxa- 
tion more equitable. 


*For example, the study by Standley of nine California 
systems showed that each of the districts sold its 


largest 
amount of bonds at inopportune times from the stand 
point of low interest rates and high money ilues during 
depression periods. See Lyman L. Standley, The Adjust 


ment of School Building Programs to Evconomi Condi 


tions, University of California, Berkeley, Calif.. 1 


Accounting for the School's 
Maps and Globes 


Ruth Samson’ 


In keeping with the democratic philos- 
ophy of education as exemplified by Ralph 
H. Waterhouse, superintendent of schools, 
in Akron, Ohio, the study of maps and 
globes in that city was done through two 
committees: One was comprised of social- 
studies teachers of the elementary schools 
and the other included the social-studies 
teachers of the secondary schools. Through 
committee work there is a constant reap- 
praisal of the best procedures in the antici- 
pation of finding that procedure which is 
even more effective. 

There may be researches in the field of 
maps and globes, but they have appar- 
ently not been recorded as little written 
material can be fund. Because of this lack 
of printed direction, the procedure used in 
\kron may be of some value to other 
boards of education and superintendents 
who may desire to make or revise their 
map and globe requisitions and inventories. 

In the building of map and globe requi 
sitions and inventories, the Akron com- 
mittees sought the following: 

1. That which meets adequately the 
needs of pupils, teachers, and schools. 

2. That which is simple from the point 
of view of interpretation by principals and 
teachers. 

3. That which is easily handled by the 
clerical staff. 


Map and Globe Inventory 
for Elementary Schools 
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4. That which is within the financial 
limitations of the school budget. 

Requisitions for maps and globes are 
made out in the Akron school system by 
the principal of the individual school. 
These requisitions are then sent to the 
Department of Materials of Instruction 
where an attempt is made to harmonize 
the requisition with the inventory of the 
individual school. 

Prior to the present study, a city-wide 
inventory of maps and globes was taken, 
so that knowledge of the current equip- 
ment and its condition might be estab- 
lished. This inventory was made on a 
mimeographed inventory sheet. Map and 
globe committees were appointed from the 
teachers of both the elementary and the 
secondary schools. At practically the same 
time thirteen map and globe publishers 
were notified by the superintendent that a 
study would be made in the Akron schools. 
The map makers were invited to partici- 
pate in a display of maps and globes if 
they wished to do so. This display was 
set up in a vacant classroom, and the 
committees were invited to look at the 
maps and globes. A general invitation to 
see the samples was extended to all of the 
teachers of social studies in the school 
system. In response to the invitation, three 
map and globe makers and one maker of 
globes sent materials 
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Five-year Inventory Form for Maps, Globes, and Geography Teaching Materials. 
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While the committees were acquainting 
themselves with catalogs, the clerical staff 
assembled one master inventory from the 
individual school inventories. The purpose 
of this compilation was to indicate the 
types and descriptions of maps and globes 
found most frequently in the 
system. 

Finally the titles of the maps indicated 
in the compilation of the city-wide inven- 
tory were listed on the temporary map- 
inventory sheet and sent to the three com- 
panies that exhibited the materials for our 
teachers. We asked the map makers to 
give the following explicit information 
concerning the maps: 


schor yI 


1. Title 

? Catalog number 

5 Page 

+. Identification mark 
5. Type 


1) Spring roller 
b) Stick roller 
©) Blackboard 
d) Tripod 
e) Folder 

6. Description 
1) Regional 
b) Political 


c) Physical 
d) Density of population 
¢) Rainfall 


f) Occupations 
g) Natural vegetation 
hk) Economic 
i) Barometric 
i) History 
k) Physiological 
1) Literary 
7. Size 
8. Copyright date 
9. Net price 


To simplify the use of the tentative 
requisitions, we divided the elementary- 
school maps into geography and _ history 
maps and the secondary-school maps 
among the numerous subjects taught in 
high school. 

With regard to globes we asked for the 
following information: 


1. Title 
2. Catalog number 
3. Page 
4. Identification mark 
5. Size 
6 T ype 
a) Plain stand 
b) Movable meridian 
) Tripod stand 
d) Floor stand 
é) Suspension globe 
7. Description 
1) Simplified 
b) Physical-political 
) Graphic-project 
8. Net price 


The three makers of maps gave us this 
information on our inventory sheets and 
returned them to us. From these we made 
charts by companies for the elementary- 
school maps and globes and similar charts 
by companies for the secondary-school 
maps and globes. In other words. we had 
a chart of all of the possible maps from 
one company listed on one sheet of paper 
and likewise all of the possible maps from 
another company listed on a second sheet. 
By the time we had completed these com- 
pilations, we had six charts, one for each 
of the three companies represented in the 
elementary field and one for each of the 
companies represented in the secondary 
field. The globes were listed separately 
These sheets we chose to call the master 
sheets. After they were properly headed 
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by the name of the company, we returned 
these sheets again to the map makers to 
make certain that we had no errors in 
tabulation. 

When the companies returned these 
master sheets, we made up one final tabu- 
lation of the maps and globes of all com- 
panies. This compilation was made accord- 
ing to the dichotomy of elementary- and 
secondary-school maps. The elementary- 
school sheet carried the following head- 
ings: map, description, grade, company, 
page, number in catalog, size, copyright 
date, price, number to be ordered, addi- 
tional, replacement, grade, room, remarks. 
The headings for the secondary-school 
sheet were identical with those for the ele- 
mentary-school sheet, except the word 
subject was used instead of grade and the 
elementary-school sheet was divided into 
geography, globe, history, while the high- 
school sheet was listed as alphabetically 
as possible according to subject. 

At this time the committees were again 
invited to discuss the requisition sheets 
and members of the committees again 
eliminated any maps which seemed not to 
be absolutely necessary to instruction. 

The next step involved a matter of 
policy with the administrative staff. At the 
request of the superintendent the admin- 
istrative staff met to discuss the final pro- 
cedure. The staff concluded that the choice 
of maps and globes should be represented 
by the lowest bid. Subsequently a further 
elimination left that map maker who best 
answered the instructional needs of the 
school system at the lowest price. 

After the study of maps and globes was 
completed, Mr. Waterhouse sent a letter 
to each of the thirteen companies originally 
considered in the study. In this letter he 
announced the company from whom our 
purchases would largely be made. 

At any time another bidder may submit 
material. If his material underbids the 


present bidder, and answers as adequately 
or better our purpose and needs, the mate- 
rial will be bought from the lower bidder. 


The Board of 
Robert A. 


Ilion, New 
Vack, 


Education, 
Luke, Mrs. Everet 


York. — Left to 


Dennis 
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From these numerous compilations, the 
map and globe requisitions for elementary 
schools and the map requisition for sec- 
ondary schools were presented in tenta- 
tive form. In June, 1938, these requisi- 
tions were used for the first time by our 
principals. 

In June, 1939, the entire faculty in the 
social-studies field and the principals of 
the individual schools were asked to criti- 
cize the requisition sheets and evaluate the 
maps and globes from the standpoint of 
utility for educational use. Pleasingly 
enough the criticisms suggested that the 
maps and globes recommended were ade- 
quate except for the addition of a state 
map. 

Some of the maps and globes are suit- 
able for use in the entire elementary build- 
ings. Each elementary school has at least 
one slated map of the United States, one 
physical-political map of the world, one 
physical-political map of the United States, 
one physical-political globe, and one slated 
globe. In order to be usable in the lower 
grades, these maps are about 64 by 44 in 
size. 

A physical-political map of the state is 
desirable though the map makers have 
not made such maps of all states. The 
physical-political map of Ohio is now in 
preparation. 

Other maps have been chosen according 
to the units of work planned for the indi- 
vidual grade in geography. These maps, of 
course, may be shifted about the building. 
If there is space in the building for a 
map-storage room aside from the usual 
geography, history or home room, the maps 
are placed there, listed, and signed out to 
teachers for convenient periods of time. 
In this way the optimum use of each 
map is obtained. 

In history, a physical-political map of 
the United States and one of Europe, are 
used. Other maps are the usual historical 


maps, including European Claims and 
Possessions, Original Thirteen Colonies, 
Revolution, Westward Movement, Civil 





right: William Momberger, 
VcLaughlin, president, Earl P. Watkin, 
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War, Chart of the Federal Government. 

In the secondary schools for the most 
part, the maps are historical, but for sub- 
jects like economics and geography special 
maps are listed. For economics a_ world 
physical-political-commercial map is used. 
Geography requires several world maps 
such as occupations, vegetation, popula- 
tion, rainfall, temperature, and a map of 
the United States showing resources, con- 
servation, and oil. 

Basic maps for ancient history are: 
Ancient Empires, Ancient Orient, Greek 
and Phoenician Colonies, Alexander’s Em- 
pire, Ancient Italy, Mediterranean World 
264 ~B.c., Roman Empire A.p. 395, 
Growth of Christianity — end fourth cen- 
tury, Migrations to A.p. 486, Early Ger- 
manic Kingdoms. Other high-school maps 
are immediately adapted to the subject 
matter of the courses of study. 

At the same time that the new requisi- 
tion sheets were planned, five-year inven- 
tory cards were devised to keep accurate 
inventories of maps and globes within the 
individual buildings. The maps listed on 
the requisition sheets have been printed 
on the inventory cards to save clerical 
work. Additional maps and globes inven- 
toried in the original inventory were typed 
on the permanent five-year inventory 
card. On the requisition sheets the princi- 
pal is asked to check additional if the 
order is for material to be added to equip- 
ment already in the building or to check 
replacement if the order is for material to 
take the place of old equipment which is 
being returned to the central school ware- 
house. As the requisitions are filled or dis- 
posed of yearly, the clerical staff can then 
transfer the disposal of the requisition to 
the five-year inventory card so that at any 
time we can very easily know the com- 
plete map and globe inventory of each 
building. Sets of these five-year inventory 
cards are retained in the office of the 
Director of Materials of Instruction and 
in the board of education warehouse. The 
excerpt (p. 47) from the five-year card 
indicates the method of accounting. A 
similar form is used for the secondary 
schools. ‘ 

The entire study revealed the following: 

1. The maps listed are all mounted on 
steel rollers with steel dust-proof boards. 
This type of mounting is more economical 
in the public-school system which already 
has a number of maps. The steel dust-proof 
board on the spring roller is protective 
of the individual map and can be carried 
easily from one room to another. This 
type of mounting does not interfere with 
any type of mounting which already may 
be used in the school. It does not involve 
the heavy expense of map cases which are 
expensive not only in the matter of dollars 
and cents, but which offer deviation from 
the regulation map in order to satisfy the 
individual case. 

"he physical-political map is a pref 
erable map because it obviates the neces- 


sity of buying both a physical and political 
map 
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3. Having the requisition sheet and the 
five-year inventory card has promoted 
more intelligent buying in that the buyer 
has before him a picture of the school and 
a notation of its needs. 

4. The requisition sheet prevents haphaz- 
ard ordering. The principal may not order, 
for example, just a map of the world. He 
must check the world map which the 
requisition indicates as a physical-political 
map, 64 by 44, with a 1939 copyright, at 
a price of $8.75. Likewise, the inventory 
card needs only to be checked to bring 
the inventory up to date. 

5. The sixteen-inch globe is preferable 
to globes of another size because one inch 
of the globe represents 500 miles of the 
earth’s surface. 
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6. From the point of view of ease of 
moving, the weighted disk globe seems to 
be the most desirable. 

7. The small building works effectively 
with one physical-political globe and one 
slated globe. In accordance with the school 
population and structure of the school 
plant, additional globes of this type may 
be purchased. 

8. Although a printed list helps to 
standardize and economize buying, the 
fact that there is such a list does not pre- 
clude change or additions of other maps 
and globes. Through constant growth by 
criticism and suggestion, the materials and 
procedures may be amended both con- 
structively and continuously. 


Where Should Beginning Teachers Begin? 


L. E. Hunkins’ 


“We are getting mighty tired of train- 
ing teachers for larger institutions,” re- 
marked a superintendent from a_ small 
school during the course of a discussion at 
a recent educational conference. “Yes,” 
agreed a second administrator, ‘that 
seems to be about all we do. We employ 
a beginning instructor, have her with us 
a year or two, and then some _ superin- 
tendent from a larger school comes along 
and takes her away from us.” “That is 
just the situation in our school,” contrib- 
uted a third individual, “and my _ board 
has threatened many times not to release 
any more teachers. I cannot say that I 
blame them very much.’ These remarks 
and similar ones heard at other times leads 
to the conclusion that small school admin- 
istrators resent the fact that, generally 
speaking, larger schools refuse to employ 
beginning teachers but leave their train- 
ing to the smaller schools. The feeling at 
this particular conference seemed to be 
that the larger should employ 
beginning teachers as readily as the small- 
er schools. One large school administra- 
tor made the statement that he did employ 
beginning teachers, for he did not like the 
type of training that the small schools 
gave them, which of course. did not reflect 
any too well on the’ small school 
administrator. 


sche “ Is 


What Generally Happens 

Now let us pause to see if these admin- 
istrators were thinking straight or if there 
might be a fallacy in their reasoning. The 
situation as it is now is something like 
this: As a small school administrator, I 
desire to find an English teacher. I have 
two alternatives: I may scout around 
among schools even smaller than my own 
and find an instructor who has had a year 
or two of experience or I may go to one 
of our colleges and find an inexperienced 
teacher. The first alternative would of 
course disappear as we go down the line 
of smaller and smaller schools. Let us 


S 
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assume that I choose the second alterna- 
tive. I go to our state university, make 
my wants known, and am referred to a 
number of outstanding students who will 
soon graduate. After careful consideration 
one of these high-class candidates is 
chosen for the position. The chances are 
that I have obtained an A-1 instructor, 
for remember the larger schools are not 
bidding for inexperienced teachers. After 
a year or two or three in our system, this 
teacher is “grabbed” by one of the neigh- 
boring larger schools. Thus I have had the 
services of a fine, enthusiastic, young 
instructor for three years. She had added 
considerable to our school before going on 
to greater opportunities. 

Now suppose that the situation is 
changed in that the large schools have seen 
the light and are now employing begin- 
ning teachers in the same way that I am. 
Again I have two alternatives, and again 
I choose to go to our state university to 
obtain a beginning teacher. This time the 
bureau informs me that the best candi- 
dates are either gone or will not consider 
my school because the larger schools offer 
more salary and better working conditions. 
Therefore I am compelled to either consid- 
er the group in the class below the upper 
quartile or go out to some smaller school 
and obtain an experienced teacher. And 
here again things are changed, for the 
chances are even greater that I would 
have to content myself with a teacher who 
is not the best, for with large schools 
taking beginners, these smaller schools 
would have even a poorer grade teacher 
than in the previous situation. The result 
is that the larger schools are now getting 
the A-1 teachers from the very start, and 
I, instead of having some A~—1 teachers for 
a year or two, must content myself with 
second-rate beginners or with some who 
have failed to make good elsewhere. 


An Opportunity Overlooked 
If | were a large school administrator | 
would be tempted to employ beginning 


Concluded on page 87) 





Pupil Traffic in the School Building 


William T. Miller’ 


In any school organized on the depart- 
mental plan, with classes changing rooms 
at stated times, the regulation of traffic in 
corridors and stairways becomes a difficult 
problem. There are bound to be intersec- 
tions and stairheads where lines of pupils 
must cross. There are bound to be delays 
caused by these crossings, with resultant 
tieups and crowding of pupils in corridors 
and on stairways. Under such circum- 
stances there is almost certain to be a great 
deal of noise, more or less uncontrolled 
disorder, and even occasional injuries from 
personal contact or falls. 

The regulation of this school traffic de- 
pends first of all upon the disciplinary 
policies of the school, and the degree of 
liberty allowed to pupils outside of the 
classrooms. Policies in this respect vary all 
the way from complete, unrestrained free 
dom to absolute, strict control, with in 
between systems giving more or less leeway 
to pupils. The result of these policies can 
be observed in the corridors of any school 
at period-changing time. The free-filing 
schools will have noisy, congested corridors, 
with a great deal of talk and laughter; but 
the atmosphere will be gay and happy, at 
least on the pupils’ part. The strictly con 
trolled corridors will be silent, orderly, and 
uncrowded: but the atmosphere will be 
very sedate if not actually gloomy. In other 
schools there will be a variety of condi 
tions, with some noise, some crowding, 
some galety, some disorder, and some at 
tempts at control 

rhe first traffic problem for any school 
to solve is, of course, the question of how 
much control is desired. It is obvious that 
the easiest way is the free-filing, unsuper 
vised movement of pupils, unhampered by 
any detinite rules. This free filing is often 
defended on the ground that it is the near 
est approac h to the life situation, where 
each individual must control himself. But, 
as a matter of fact, we have both laws and 
police to regulate traffic and other human 
conduct in the life situation; and it is 
common experience that 
law soon becomes license 


liberty without 
Most school ad 
ministrators agree today that some degree 
of control is desirable in school traffic: the 
only question is how complete and how 
firm that control should be 


Trafhe Problems and Difficulties 

It is my belief that school traffic should 
be governed by definite rules, the enforce 
ment of which should be insured by faculty 
supervision and official sanctions in the 


form of penalties for violations. But before 


taking up these rules and penalties in de- 
tail it will be of interest to discuss some of 
the specific problems and difficulties con 
nected with traffic in the school building. 


The traffic is caused, of course, by the 
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Typ cal trafic problems can be solved by 


caretul routing of class groups. 


movement of from one room to 
it the end of each period and at 
The distance which classes must 
travel naturally varies according to the lay 
out of the building and the location of 
rooms. A building containing forty class- 
rooms but only two floors will have longer 
corridors than a building of the same 
capacity with three floors. But the three- 


classes 
another 


recesses 
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floor building will have twice as many 
flights of stairs as the two-story building, 
Floor plans differ so widely that no general 
statement can be made about traffic except 
that intersections are unavoidable. 

Various attempts have been made to 
lessen the distances traveled by pupils in 
school traffic. The most successful seems 
to be to place all the pupils of one grade in 
rooms on one corridor or one floor, and to 
have the teachers in those rooms work en- 
tirely in that one grade. Under this plan 
pupils spend most of their time in one part 
of the building. However, it is impossible 
to adhere completely to this plan. Shops, 
art rooms, Music rooms, science rooms, as- 
sembly halls, and gymnasiums must be used 
by pupils from all parts of the building, 
and this adds to the traffic at different 
times. 

It is impossible to make any general 
statement as to the time or place of great- 
est traffic difficulty, since this depends en- 
tirely on the program and layout of the in- 
dividual school. However, in a three-floor 
building it is generally true that the middle 
floor is the most congested, and the chief 
trouble occurs at stairhead and _ corridor 
intersections 


Typical Trafhe Centers 

Figure 1 is an example of such a traffic 
center. In this sketch Corridors A and B 
ire continuous, and Corridor C 
them to meet Stairway I, up and down. 
The black spot at the intersection repre- 
sents a traffic marker around which pupils 
must pass, which results in rotary traffic 
at this point. Line 1 shows the movement 
of a class going from a room on Corridor 
B, down Stairway I to a room on the floor 
below. Line 2 shows a class going from a 
room on Corridor A, up Stairway I to a 
room on the floor above. Line 3 shows a 
class from Corridor C to Corridor B. Line 
from the floor 
above down Stairway I, to a room on Cor- 
ridor C. Line 5 is a class coming from the 
floor below, up Stairway I to Corridor A. 

It will be seen that Line 1 must cut 
through Lines 2, 3, 4, and 5. Line 2 must 
cross 1 and 5; Line 3 must cross 5, 1, and 
1: Line 4 must cross 3 and 1; and Line 5 
must cross 2, 3, and 1 

Figure 2 shows a less complex situation, 
with one corridor and a stairway at right 
are shown. 


Crosses 


4 shows a class coming 


angles. Four intersecting lines 


Figure 3 shows a stairway at the end of 
i corridor, with three lines. 

Figure 4 is the simplest situation, with 
one corridor meeting but not crossing the 
other. Even here we see three intersecting 
lines 


How One School Solves Problems 

These four traffic situations are taken 
from actual conditions existing in the 
Washington Irving School, and they will 
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serve to illustrate the traffic procedure we 
have adopted at this school. 

We allow two minutes between periods 
for filing. Teachers are directed to stop 
recitations one minute before the end of 
the period, so as to have the class ready 
to leave the room promptly at the bell. 
This is an important rule, as much hurry- 
ing and confusion are caused by pupils 
lingering in classrooms after periods have 
ended. We insist upon our teachers finish- 
ing up assignments and directions before 
the period ends. When the bell rings each 
teacher must immediately step into the 
corridor and supervise the filing at that 
point until the bell rings for the start of 
he next period. This gives us very com- 
plete and constant supervision of the traffic 
in all parts of the building. Some may 
object that this makes police officers of the 
teachers and curtails the freedom of the 
pupils. However, we believe that this traffic 
supervision is a legitimate use of the teach- 
ers’ time, and that pupils of junior-high- 
school age need some direction and control 
before they can be expected to handle 
themselves with complete freedom in the 
tense situations involved in school traffic. 
Many schools have developed systems of 
pupil patrol officers to supervise the filing, 
with considerable success. This system 
works better with the more mature senior- 
high-school pupils than in the junior high 
school. Under the most favorable circum- 
stances, pupil patrols need careful super- 
vision to avoid either good-natured laxity, 
extreme harshness, or favoritism in rule en- 
forcement. Such pupil patrols are some- 
times combined with pupil courts for the 
trial and punishment of offenders. This 
procedure seems to me to be too cumbet 
some and artificial to be practical. If it 
works at all, it is because there is strong 
ind wise faculty supervision behind it 

\t any rate, our teachers supervise trafti 
ind see that our rules are obeyed. \fter 
much experimenting we have settled upon 
the following ten items for the guidance 
of pupils in school traffic: 


Washington Irving Intermediate School 
Trafic Rules 

The following rules apply at all times, from 
Ss am. to 2:45 p.m., and on all corridors 
ind stairways. Be a good citizen of this school 
and keep the rules 

1. All lines must be single file, and must keep 
to the right 

No loud talk, no whistling, no running o1 


pushing, and no interference with others 
No stopping to drink between periods, 
cept at recess and lunch time 
+, No loitering in any part of the building 
il time 
In going from one floor to another, proceed 
n the floor where vou start until you reach the 
tairway nearest to the room of your destination 
Then that stairway to the desired floor and 


roceed to vour room. In case vou are in doubt. 
teacher for the best route 


\t traffic intersection keep to the right and 
£o around the traffic markers. Do not pass to 
the left of a marker 

7. When two lines of traffic intersect, pupils in 
each | should alternate in passing through, so 
that neither line is kept waiting. This same alter 
nating tem should be ised bv lines passing 
irour markers. Ever pupil must use care and 

rte in this weaving passage of lines at 
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THIRD FLOOR 








FIRST FLOOR 


sim plifying 


between periods and for eliminating ex- 


cessive crowding at the critical points on 


the second floor. 


ind keep in line 


sharp implements 


remain there 





minute of your school day is valuable; use it 
profitably 


Enforcing Traffic Rules 

These rules are printed and each pupil 
pastes them into his Guidance Book. This 
is a blank book in which pupils place 
various items with a guidance value, such 
as programs of study, graphs of scholastic 
progress, occupational studies, etc. Home- 
room teachers explain the rules and their 
necessity, and also make clear the results 
of any violation of these rules. Each teach- 
er has a supply of “traffic-violation” slips 
like the one reproduced here. 


WASHINGTON IRVING SCHOO! 
TRAFFIC VIOLATION 
Date 
Name ..... — Te 
NS OF sakicvcwrevveses ee 

When a pupil commits a flagrant viola- 
tion of any traffic rule, the teacher observ- 
ing the violation may take the pupil’s name 
on the slip, which is then sent to the office, 
where it is recorded and then sent to the 
home-room teacher. The home-room teach- 
er is expected to punish the offender by 
detaining him after school for one-half 
hour, with the privilege of applying this 
punishment for two or more days if the 
violations continue. In the rare case of a 
persistent violator who persists in disorder, 
the pupil’s parents are summoned and this 
usually results in orderly conduct. 

The placing of the responsibility for 
traffic conduct on the home-room teacher 
has worked out well with us. Each teacher 
tries to develop a spirit of pride and loyalty 
in her home-room class, and a traffic vio- 
lator is considered to have brought dis- 
credit to the class as well as to himself. 
\lso it is quite natural that the home-room 
teacher will look with great disfavor on 
any pupil whose actions necessitate her 
remaining after school with him. So viola 
tions are quite few in number. In a school 
of 1,350 pupils our traffic “arrests” average 
eight per week. In this as in all disciplinary 
activities, the sensible teacher uses her 
judgment in enforcing the rules. For a 
minor infraction a teacher will very often 
stop and warn a pupil, without taking his 
name; and this is usually appreciated by 
the offender, who is more careful after 
that. But the best thing about our system 
is that we observe the growth in our pupils 
of the habit of good conduct in traffic. The 
development of good conduct habits is the 
aim of all discipline worthy of the name, 
and is the test of the success of any system. 


How Rules Work 

The rules as they are given to our pupils 
need but little comment. The first four are 
all in the interest of quiet, orderly, and 
prompt filing. The rule “no loud talk 
allows ordinary quiet speech when nec 
essary, but forbids noisy conversation. The 
‘no loitering” rule is a general prohibition 
to prevent loafing. 

Rule 5 is an attempt to systematize the 
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Supervision in Small Schools 


Most of the supervision in a small school 
system must be done by the superintendent. 
Even though there is a high-school principal 
and an elementary-school principal, they are 
teaching principals and have little time for 
supervision. Supervision is looked upon as 
that practice of overseeing and directing the 
efforts of the teaching staff for the purpose 
of improving instruction. The supervisory 
practice discussed in this article is that prac- 
tice followed under such a situation in the 
Sargent Consolidated School. 


Giving New Teachers a Start 

Supervision starts with the first contact be- 
tween the school and the teacher. This con- 
tact usually is made through a _ written 
application. If a formal application blank is 
used. it should be well organized and neatly 
printed — first impressions go a long way 
The superintendent in writing to applicants 
should continually have in mind the selling 
of his school and its philosophy. If the school 
is sold to the teacher before he ever sets foot 
in it, a big step in supervision has been made. 

In this correspondence from superintendent 
to teacher, it should Ve made clear of just 
what the position consists — curricular and 
extracurricular. The teacher should know if 
he is to teach a class in social studies as well 
as English classes. Certain pertinent points 
in the underlying philosophy of the school 
should be made clear. The teacher should 
know that he will be expected to correlate 
the work in his eighth-grade English class with 
that of his eighth-grade social-studies class 

Personal interviews following corre- 
spondence (or without the correspondence ) 
will more fully explain the position to be 
filled and the policies of the school as they 
relate to this position. The living conditions 
will be made perfectly clear, for if it is a 


Sargent Consolidated School, Monte Vista, Colo 


H. L. Greear' 


rural situation with a teacherage the applicant 
should be fully acquainted with these condi- 
tions. It is much better that the unfavorable 
elements in a situation be painted at this time 
and the new teacher be pleasantly surprised 
than to have him disgruntled from the time 
he arrives at the school. 

If in filling a given position, science and 
irithmetic in the intermediate grades for ex- 
imple, it is the superintendent’s purpose to 
make a very definite change in the course of 
study, the applicant should be aware of this 
fact and the objective should be made clear. 
Some teachers will follow a_ well-organized 
textbook course of study who would be en- 
tirely lost if depended upon to develop a unit- 
ictivity-library course. At this stage of 
supervision is the time to discourage ap- 
plicants who cannot meet the requirements 
of the position — not after they have signed 
a contract. If this is not done, later 
supervision is sure to be difficult. 

When a contract is awarded to an applicant, 
he should be immediately notified of his elec- 
tion. The letter of notification should express 
the superintendent's pleasure at the election 
and give as definite information concerning as- 
signments as possible. A neatly printed, well- 
written contract is a definite step toward good 
supervision. A newly appointed teacher should 
be encouraged to correspond with the superin- 
tendent freely concerning any phase of his 
new situation upon which he desires informa- 
tion. This may mean the exchange of many 
letters from the time the application was made 
until the opening of school. Two or three 
weeks before school starts letters should be 
sent to all teachers announcing the time of 
the first teachers’ meeting and the final noti- 
fication of opening date of school. Informa- 
tion should be given as to the various ways 
of reaching the 
car) 


school (bus, train, private 


Upon the arrival of the new teacher, the 
superintendent should see that he is properly 
welcomed. In rural situations, he should be 
met at the bus station, usually by the super- 
intendent, luggage cared for and every effort 
made to locate him satisfactorily (usually on 
the school campus). 


Supervision During the School Year 

The first teachers’ meeting of the school 
year should primarily be a time of renewing 
old acquaintances and for welcoming those 
new to the faculty. This meeting should be 
devoted to a study of the administrative hand- 
book, particularly the opening week of school 
— procedure to be followed the first day of 
school, home-room assignment, class sched- 
ules, teaching schedules, etc. This first gen- 
eral meeting should be followed by periodic 
meetings (probably weekly, after the first 
day) for a full discussion of the supervisory 
handbook. This study successfully carried on 
greatly relieves the supervisory responsibility 
throughout the year. It should not be done 
too hurriedly. 


Classroom Visitation 

Classroom visitation may be classified un- 
der two headings — systematic visits and oc- 
casional visits. Systematic visits are those 
which are carefuliy planned to study some 
specific problem. For example: Is the activity 
program in a social-studies unit a wholesome 
learning situation? Is the assignment being 
carefully and fully made? Is the conduct and 
pplication of freshmen inferior to the action 
of the seniors? Or, a systematic visit may be 
made for the purpose of getting a complete pic- 
ture of a certain subject matter setup. A series 
of visits to reading classes on all grade levels 
may be used to unify certain elements. Or, this 
visit may be for the purpose of checking out- 
comes against objectives. The objectives may 





The Sargent Consolidated School is one of the largest consolidated districts in the state of Colorado. First organized in 1916 and 
located nine miles from the city of Monte Vista, the school serves a large and prosperous farming area. The school plant consists of 
an elementary and a high school building, an auditorium-gymnasium, a barn and garage, homes for the principal and the teachers, and 
a large athletic field. 
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be the development of proper study habits, 
remedial reading, proper language usage in all 
classes. 

These systematic visits may also be made 
at the teacher’s request. The dramatic club 
may be restless and the sponsor wishes the 
superintendent’s assistance in locating the dif- 
ficulty. She may want the superintendent to 
observe the practice of keeping pupils in at 
recess making up library reading. 

Occasional visits differ from systematic 
visits in that they are not planned beforehand 
for any definite purpose. These visits are 
usually of short duration and help fill in the 
gaps left from the longer, definitely planned 
visits. For instance, the superintendent may 
be passing by a classroom, see something of 
especial interest, and drop in. Or, a teacher 
may invite him to see the culminating program 
of a social-studies unit. Or he may drop in 
on the library club to see how it is getting 
along with the cataloging of the new books 
for the library. 

No visits, however, should be of a 
visory’ nature. They should all be 
friendly, helpful 

Systematic visits are more likely to be made 
as planned if a definite schedule is prepared 
Such a schedule made at least one week in 
advance (probably several) seems necessary 
if the superintendent is to make the best use 
of his time. The schedule should be adhered 
to as rigidly as possible, which can be so 
done if salesmen and other callers are not 
illowed to interrupt the visits except in emer- 
gencies. Written comments should be made 
concerning each visit and at times it may be 
idvisable to provide written 
upon classroom 


“snooper- 
pleasant, 


Statements to 


teachers observations 


Personal Conferences 


visits should be 
interview, or 


classroom 
personal 


In general, all 


followed by a con- 


ference, with the teacher visited. There are 
times, however, when a visit need not be fol- 
lowed by a personal conference. If the super- 


intendent situation 

lesson, for 
Visit a series 
One visit may 
in abnormal class situation, whereas 


is studying a particular 
(the presentation of an_ art 
instance), it may be better to 
of classes before the interview 
run into 
i series of visits will give a normal picture 
\iter all it is not necessary to find something 
to criticize when a classroom is entered. Nor 
IS If necessary to talk over every little point 
that may not be just right 

Conferences wiil be of 


two kinds: sys- 


tematic and occasional. A systematic con- 
ference will be a follow-up of a systematic 
visit. It will deal with major problems and 


methods. If penmanship is the center of in- 


terest at the time, the degree to which arm 
movement will be followed may be a _ prob- 
lem or, the use of a diagnostic chart may be 
liscussed. If a definite effort is being made 


tO Improve 


met hods 


a given department by changing 
material covered, etc., frequent con- 
will be held on the many problems 
which will arise, as in the case of putting the 


social-studies program on a_ unit-activity- 
library 


lerences 


basis 

The occasional conference will be im- 
promptu, the teacher dropping in to the super- 
intendent’s office or the superintendent in the 
Classroom before or after school for a brief 
“session.” These will usually be in 
relation to immediate problem — 
disturbing element? or, 
band participate in the Armistice 
parade ? 


chat or 


some 
Johnnie Jones as a 
Shall the 
Day 
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School Boards to Meet in Knoxville, 
‘Tennessee 


Program for Second Annual Convention Announced 


The complete program of the 
annual meeting of the National Association 
of Public School Boards and School-Board 
Members has been announced by the officers 
of the Association, Mr. Paul J. Wortman, 
president, and Mr. Lynn Thompson, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The meetings which will take place Sep- 
tember 18, 19, and 20, in the Hotel Andrew 
Johnson, Knoxville, Tenn., are intended to 
take up practical problems of city school 
organization and administration as these are 
viewed by members of the school boards. 

The sessions will open on Monday, Sep- 
tember 18, with an address of welcome by 
Dr. H. E. Christenberry, president of the 
Knoxville Board of Education. Mr. H. C. 
Roberts, president of the National Association 


second 


of Public School Business Officials, will give 
a talk on “School Finances.” Mrs. William E 
Lingelbach, Philadelphia, will discuss ‘“Pres- 
ent-day School Problems.” Emerson § H. 
Landis, of Dayton, will talk on “Stretching 
the Tax Dollar.” 

On Tuesday, September 19, Charles E. 
Pynchon, Washington, D. C., will discuss “The 
Future of PWA”; Herbert J. Stockton, of 
Pennsylvania, will talk on “A State Organiza- 
tion of School-Board Members”; Dr. Thomas 
J. Wagner, White Plains, will discuss “Why 
Have County Units’; William R. Pouder, of 
Tennessee, will talk on “The Property Tax.” 

On Wednesday, September 20, Ernest Ball, 
Memphis, Tenn., will discuss “The School 
Budget,’ and Lynn Thompson, Minneapolis, 
Minn., will talk on “Federal Aid for Schools.” 


Group Conferences 

Group conferences frequently grow out of 
classroom visitation, and personal interviews. 
They may be for the purpose of curricu!um 
revision, consideration of textbook adoptions, 
discussion of methods. Where a problem is of 
especial interest to more than one teacher, 
much can be gained by a group conference, or 
series of conferences, with all teachers con- 
cerned. Teachers are hired because it is 
thought they have outstanding ability in their 
field of endeavor. Their opinion — should, 
therefore, be sought where it can be of service. 

A good method of attack in attempting to 
solve such problems is to have presented to 
the group the present practices on the various 
levels, or in the different fields, as the case 
may be. In rethinking the reading program, for 
instance, a clear picture of what is being done 
should first be presented by reading teachers 
from the primary, intermediate, junior-high 
ind senior-high levels. After present practices 
are clearly in mind, authoritative recom- 
mendations on the particular angle of the 
study (say, library reading) should be found 
ind presented to the group The  superin- 
tendent should assume the leadership in this 


research, directing attention to the best 
reference material he can make available 
When this authoritative material is fully 


considered, the new policy to be followed by 
the school should be determined in the light 


of what is being done and what is recom- 
mended by authorities. This is but one phase 
of supervision of a problem — the directing 


of the efforts of the teachers in deciding the 
more effective methods to be used. The next 
step 1s to and encourage the efforts 
in reaching the new goal, or putting into effect 
the new methods 

We never arrive. Improvement of instruc 
tion should be constantly in mind. The very 
nature of the educational problem demands 
that teachers have studies in one or more 
fields going on at all times even in the smaller 
S4 hools 


oversee 


Group conferences may be widened out to 
take in all the members of the elementary- 
school faculty. This may be for the purpose 
of considering the place of reading in all ele- 
mentary-school subjects. Or, it may be to 


discuss morning health inspection. On an even 
broader basis, supervision may be carried out 
through all school faculty meetings. The im- 
portance of correct language usage in all de- 
partments on ail levels might be the 
motivation. 


Reference Reading 

The very nature of the superintendent's po- 
sition in a small school makes it impossible 
for him to do the most complete job of super- 
vision through classroom visitation and con- 
ferences. He usually lacks the assistance of 
special supervisors. His principals are fre- 
quently full-time teaching principals. He has 
problems in other fields than supervision — 
organization, administration, public relations 
guidance, outcomes. There is, however, an- 
other very useful method of supervision - 
issigned reference readings 

In the superintendent’s earnest endeavor to 
keep abreast of progressive practices he reads 
\ great amount of professional literature, at- 
tends professional meetings, goes to summer 
school. He gets many helpful ideas which start 
him thinking along new lines. He finds much 
material expressing well the particular thing 
he is trying to get over to his teachers. Per- 
haps it is expressed better than he can express 
it. Certainly he can get this information to 
his staff with the minimum of time and effort 
by making it available to them. It may be very 
stimulating to them to find that others in the 
educational field are advocating the very thing 
their own superintendent is so interested in 
seeing done 

This reading may be assigned, or suggested 
for the purpose of setting the definite point of 
view he is endeavoring to get across. It may 
develop the idea of guiding of pupil experi- 
ence both in and out of school. It may be 
issigned for the purpose of research on a 
given problem. The study of phonics may be 
the immediate problem. A research for the 
recommended practice in the use of phonics 
can well be carried out through assigned refer- 
ence readings. The superintendent is still the 
supervisor and should actively direct the 
efforts of his staff in these research problems 

To summarize: Supervision is just as im- 
portant in the small community as it is in the 


(Concluded on page 97) 
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The Radio as a Public Relation Factor 


HE appearance of a school-board president or a school 
De eetenton before an Association of Commerce, or a 
similar body of business and professional men, in a discus- 
sion of the school problems of the day, has distinctive value. 
The public primarily seeks information on the conduct of the 
schools. It pays for them and wants to know who runs them, 
and how they are being run. 

(And now the radio comes to the fore to augment the voice 
of the school official in bringing the schools nearer to public 
attention. Some months ago, a valuable national broadcast 
concerned itself with the question, “What's the School Board 
For?” It not only dealt with the broad subject of popular 
education but went into a discussion of the scope, function, 
and operation of the board of education as the community's 
means of administering and financing the schools. 

Phere are citizens who can tell you all about “‘what a school 
board is for,’ but there are many more who cannot. That all 
citizens should know what the school board does, and how it 
conducts its business, is of great importance. In fact, favor 
able public relations for the school system are always essen 
tial if the public, the parents, and the taxpayers are to have 
confidence in the policies observed by the school authorities 
Public support must be continuous and adequate if the schools 
are to be conducted upon high standards of efficiency. 

The radio will unquestionably play an increasing part in 
the favorable relations between the school system and the 
taxpaying constituency. School authorities will find it more 
and more necessary to avail themselves of this modern agency 
of publicity 


The Responsibility of School-Board Members 


HE question of school-board responsibility does not come 
under public s« rutiny, except at school election time. 


The conscientious member of a board of education mav at all 


times be conscious of his duties and prerogatives in terms of 


a heavy responsibility, and yet he may have no well-defined 
idea as to the exact nature and the extent of that responsibility, 
and to whom specifically he is answerable. 

During the election season, the candidate for school-board 
service may voice his conception of the duties of a school 
director. These usually partake of the nature of a bid for 
popular support and are almost invariably hinged upon a 
series of pending local issues or measures. The candidate has 
a general notion as to what the schools are for, and what he 
ought to do to keep them going. In many instances, his cam 
paign or preappointment expressions are insipid and amateu 
ish, or at least narrow as to understanding and educational 
insight. 

The seas: ned school-board member is less free in giving voice 


to his estimates and conclusions. He knows to whom he is 
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responsible, for what he is responsible, and how serious that 
responsibility really is. He constantly seeks to give expression 
to his concept of the duties which rest on his shoulders in the 
service that he renders. 

In the literature devoted to school administration may be 
found many eloquent dissertations on the prestige and service 
implied in school-board service. No one can deny that such 
service is vital to the cause of democratic citizenship, and 
hence essential to the perpetuity, peace, and prosperity of a 
democratic nation. To train the youth in the direction of these 
objectives — to achieve in them the highest dignity of human 
personality — becomes a sacred task and one of the finest 
which a citizen can render to his country. 

But, the question as to whom directly the school-board mem- 
ber is responsible must still be answered. Is it to all the people 
of the community, a majority of whose votes has elevated 
him to the school-board honors? The answer here must be in 
the affirmative, but it remains that there is still an answer 
and the only one which hits the center mark; namely, that 
school-board responsibility is centered upon achieving one 
objective — the mental, spiritual, and physical welfare of the 
school child. 

The seasonal school-board member has realized by experi- 
ence that the school plant, the teaching personnel, and even 
he himself are there for one and only one purpose — namely, 
the training of the youth. With this concept all other consid- 
erations sink into a secondary place, and make entirely clear 
to whom the school board is responsible. 


Are School Boards Dictators? 


S APPLIED to local public officials, the word “dictator 
A has become quite popular with a thoughtless minority 
of citizens and taxpayers. Whenever an individual or a group 
is dissatisfied with the acts of public authorities, these are 
denounced as dictators. School authorities have not escaped 
this form of public indignation, particularly in the editorial 
columns of small-city newspapers and in the “letters to the 
editor’ which metropolitan dailies use for opinions which no 
journalist would dignify in writing. 

The editor of a New England newspaper became angry 
recently because, as he stated, “the majority of the school 
committeemen are not respecting the wishes of the public.” 
It seems that someone from outside the city had been chosen 
to a position as teacher, a contract for athletic equipment had 
gone to an out-of-town contractor, etc. 

Unquestionably there were excellent reasons why the super- 
intendent recommended a nonresident and the board employed 
him as teacher; it undoubtedly was both sound educational and 
business policy to buy supplies and equipment from an out-of 
town producer. Such actions are not dictatorial but are expres- 
sive of that theory of representative democratic government 
which insists that public executives and administrative bodies 
shall act for the best interests of the community as a whole 

\ school board must unquestionably reflect public sentiment 
in its major policies. It may even bow to a minority in a 
matter which clearly infringes on their fundamental human 
rights and on their prerogatives as citizens. But it cannot be 
held that a school board should consult the public on every 
business detail which is likely to arise. The members are chosen 


because of unusual ability and experience and because the 
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citizens have confidence that as a group the board will exercise 
good judgment and carry out the trust imposed upon it. 

The thoughtful and judicious citizen will record his choice 
of board members on election day. In the meantime he will not 
embarrass by unwarranted criticism. A discreet editor will not 
jump at the behest of a disgruntled taxpayer or a disappointed 
job seeker, and will know all the ins and outs of a problem 
before he ventures a demand or resorts to criticism. He knows 
that 
indeed and cannot last for any length of time. And finally, 


in the field of school administration dictators are rare 


the competent school-board member will judge both the source 
and the merit of criticisms and will proceed serenely to do 
the best for the children and for the community. 


A Revival of Self-Reliance ? 
recent 


URING its session Congress appropriated no 
moneys for a renewed Public Works Program as such. 
lhe failure of bills, particularly the bill of Senator Mead, was 


the the local 
authorities. The school boards and their executive officers took 


due largely to a lack of interest on part of 
little or no part in promoting a 1939 act for PWA or a similar 
instrumentality even though such an act would aid the school- 
the the 


The national organizations of professional 


huilding construction of localities to extent of a 


hundred millions. 


educators were so engaged in their fruitless battle for a type 
of federal aid that would provide funds for salaries, that 
they gave no attention to school construction. 

lhe question may well be raised whether the recent reversal 
return to the old-time 
community self-reliance and pride? Do school boards feel that 
the after all, be 
national taxes? Can they paddle their own canoes in develop- 


of interest in federal spending is a 


}5-per-cent grants must paid in increased 


ing new schoolhousing ? 


The School Janitor Problem Changing 


HERE was a time when any man who could wield a 
broom, stoke a furnace, and promise sobriety was accept 


thle as a school janitor. That is no longer true. A modern 
school building not only demands a caretaker and cleaner in 
the old acceptation of the term janitor but something more 
besides, if he is to do the jobs which become his daily work. 
\ modern school structure implies more than four walls, a 
few entrances, some staircases, and a basement. The science 
ind mechanical skill which are reflected in equipment which 
san organic part of the structure and which provides the 
services for lighting, heating, ventilation, communication, et¢ 
require a high degree of knowledge and judgment in caring 
for these utilities and maintaining them upon a basis of effi 
ciency. This calls for current rehabilitation and repairs, which 
ire possible only if the man in charge knows something of the 
nstruction and operation of the equipment in question. 
Equally, knowledge and judgment come into play in hand 
and storing the thousands of supply items which find thei 
into every sizable schoolhouse. And finally, the custodian 
must know the quality and the economical use of a wide variety 
of cleaning and maintenance materials. Negligence and waste- 
tulness here may result in expensive budget items in the course 
Ol a vear. 


In the main a constantly higher type of men is coming into 
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the janitorial-engineering services. While the changes are in 
part brought about by the necessities of the situation, they 
are also due to leadership on the part of school boards and 
educators, and the growing recognition of character as an 
essential in successful custodianship. Politics and personal 
preference are less and less factors in the choice of men, and 
personal growth and efficiency are more and more the reasons 
for reappointment and promotions of men in the service. There 
is reason for believing that within a decade school boards will 
have in force as complete and well-balanced personnel policies 
for their custodial-engineering staffs as they now have for the 
teaching staffs. 

Not the least significant activity for the betterment of jani- 
tors and engineers is the in-service training afforded by the 
large cities and by universities in Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, etc. In this connection, it is gratifying to note, that 
while the educators have provided well-balanced courses, 
there have grown up from the custodians themselves, men who 
possess a comprehensive knowledge of their vocation and are 
making important contributions to the progress of the same. 


Applying Questionnaires to School-Board 
Candidates 


| IS not an unusual proceeding for a candidate to school- 
board honors to proclaim a platform. It is less common to 
find the candidates at a school election confronted with a 
questionnaire propounded by a group of citizens who want to 
know who they are voting for. Yet, here and there, the press 
reports a school campaign in which the candidates are asked 
to declare their educational beliefs and the administrative 
policies they would promote. 

To answer such questions with completeness is likely to lead 
to embarrassments. The average citizen who has never held a 
school-board office knows in a general way, the purpose of the 
schools and of education, but he is not prepared to discuss 
administrative problems in the language of educators, and he 
cannot be expected to have a sufficient knowledge of the in- 
wardness of most controversial questions to talk with assur- 
ance. If he has had any public administrative experience and 
if he is a seasoned business or professional man, he well appre- 
ciates that intimate contacts with all aspects of the local school 
problems may, and usually do, require sharp revisions of 
viewpoints. 

The wise candidate will refuse to be catechized beyond an 
expression of his general interest in education as the instru- 
mentality for helping mankind realize the fulness of its human 
dignity, of perpetuating our democracy, and of improving the 
social and economic welfare of the local community and of its 
institutions. The character, reputation, and previous private 
record of success and the assurance that he will apply his best 
efforts to the welfare of the schools and of the children, must 
be the guarantee sufficient for the voters. The small pressure 
groups, the tax crackpots, etc., deserve no further answer 

The board member who is seeking re-election need fear no 
questionnaires. He can point to his record and he can readily 
express himself specifically on any question before the board 
But he need not humiliate himself by 
submitting to an examination by 


and the community 
a group of overzealous and 


officious busybodies, who may or may not be competent to 


judge him. 
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Let’s Visit Industry 


One Superintendent’s Experience 


Educators who have realized that the 
schools cannot progress fast or far without 
the approval of a large section of the com- 
munity have used divers means to inter- 
pret the aims, objectives, and newer philos- 
ophies of public education to the people 
who support it. 

Bonds of friendship between the school 
and community are established first of all 
by having well-run schools and sympa- 
thetic, skillful, and understanding teachers. 
Favorable newspaper publicity, Education 
Week, school publications, intra- and 
extraschool activities, forum discussions, 
participation of school personnel in 
community life, and many other tech- 
niques have been utilized to further the 
interpretation of the schools to the com- 
munity at large. 

In this effort to create a more thorough 
appreciation of the schools and a more 
enlightened support of them, educators 
have many times overlooked the psycho- 
logical soundness of one fact: People will 
show interest in our plans and hopes to a 
greater degree when we sincerely show 
interest in their undertakings. By making 
interest mutual we stimulate it decidedly. 

Charles L. Worth, superintendent of 
schools in the city of Lambertville, N. J., 
decided that school people might well have 
more than an academic concern about the 
industries located in their city. After the 
close of school in June, 1939, he devoted a 
part of the summer to visiting the indus- 
trial plants of his city in order to gain a 
firsthand knowledge and appreciation of 
the problems and achievements of those 
people whose support makes public educa- 
tion possible. 

He first contacted the industrial leaders 
at the regular weekly meetings of the Ro- 
tary Club of which he is a member. These 
men welcomed the opportunity to have the 


school official observe their plants in opera- 
tion and graciously made satisfactory ar- 
rangements in the real Rotarian manner. 
A schedule of half-day visits to various 
factories was planned and successfully car- 
ried out. The following desirable outcomes 
may be realized by any superintendent 
who makes a similar study: 

\ more thorough acquaintance and bet- 
ter understanding is developed between 
the superintendent and the business lead- 
ers. The schoolman gains at least a cur- 
sory knowledge of the various manufactur- 
ing techniques and the financial problems 
of particular industries. ‘These industrial 
contacts and observations will be of inval- 
uable aid to the superintendent in devel- 
oping the school guidance program and 
establishing an apprenticeship system as 
related to vocational guidance. Observa- 
tion of personnel and administrative prob- 
lems and their solutions in the industrial 
field may prove helpful in the solution of 
similar situations in the field of educa- 
tion. Some firsthand knowledge of work- 
ing conditions and an overview of the 
complex relationship between company 
and labor will surely give the superintend- 
ent a more comprehensive and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the industrial prob- 
lems of his community. 

\t the same time the industrial head 
will sense that the educator is interested 
not only in the schools but in the commu- 
nity as a whole. And many an _ oppor- 
tunity arises for the superintendent to 
interpret in an informal manner the 
needs, accomplishments, and philosophies 
of the school. 

Without doubt the superintendent re- 
turns to school with a deeper knowledge, 
a broader outlook, and an increased capac- 
ity for successfully carrying out a worthy 
plan of public education. 


School-Board President Asks: How Much 
is Your High-School Diploma Worth? 


Dr. R. S. Westaby 


As long as any of us can remember, it has 
been the custom to have a member of the 
board of education present the diplomas to 
the graduating class. Those of you who have 
attended graduating exercises on previous 
occasions have often heard this remark made 
by the one handing out the diplomas: 

“Here is the diploma which you have earned 
through years of study made possible through 
our free public-school system. So far you have 
come free, but from now on you will have to 
pay tuition, fees, incidentals, perhaps board 
and room, if you go farther in education.” 

Let us analyze just two of those state- 
ments. First, have you really earned 


your 

'Dr. Westaby A ent of the board of educa 

tion at Madison, S. Dak., read the present paper at the 
graduation exercise n J 


diploma; and second, how free is our public- 
school System? 

From the tax records in the treasurer's office 
in the courthouse at Madison, S. Dak., we find 
that we have paid out during the twelve years 
since this class started school in the first grade, 
$1,023,767.85. Since there have been 855 
diplomas presented during this time, your 
diploma costs approximately $1,200 — $1,- 
197.56 to be exact. If you can really prove 
that you have earned $100 a year every year 
since you have been in school, then you have 
earned your diploma; otherwise someone has 
earned the diploma for you. 

A far more truthful statement for the one 
who hands you your diploma would be to 
say: “Here, my dear graduates, is your 
diploma, which these people in your admir- 
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ing audience and their neighbors have earned 
for you through hard work and many priva- 
tions to pay their taxes, one half of which 
have gone into the school fund to pay for 
your education. This has not been easy for 
them and many have lost their homes and 
property, as is shown in the Foreclosure Book 
in the Register of Deeds office in the court- 
house, which shows 120 foreclosures in Madi- 
son during the past twelve years, amounting 
to $148,000.” 

An even better statement when you are pre- 
sented with your diplomas would be: “Here 
is your diploma which you will earn when 
you have become the taxpayers of the future 
and sit in the audience to honor the graduat- 
ing exercises of your sons and daughters and 
your friends’ sons and daughters after yours 
have graduated.” 

The treasurer was asked the largest amount 
of tax paid by a man with a family in Madison 
and he found that this man paid $2,767.46, 
of which $1,400 went into the schools of 
Madison to educate his and his neighbor's 
children. The treasurer found the smallest tax 
receipt was for fifty cents, twenty-five cents 
of which went for education. The largest tax 
paid by a single man was $1,986.38, half of 
which went into the school fund to help pay 
for your education. So we can hardly say yet 
that you have earned your diplomas, but 
rather that you will earn them and do it 
gladly, the same as these good citizens have 
done and whose tax figures have been brought 
to your attention; and you will be glad to 
do it for we must all keep up our school 
system, for our democracy can be safe only 
when the people who make it up = are 
intelligent; and intelligence comes largely 
through education 

So your diploma is worth considerable 
money. Some of you may feel that you would 
rather have had the $1,200, and just what 
couldn’t you do with it? Money can flit away 
in a little while, but the fact that you are 
a high-school graduate can never be taken 
away. The time will come when you will find 
that your high-school education is the key 
which unlocks the door of many opportunities 
which are barred forever to those who do not 
have the diploma which you are receiving 
tonight 

Great men and women will come out of this 
class. We don’t know who they are and you 
don’t know who they are, but many of us will 
hear this remark when you have become men 
and women of affairs: “Yes, I knew him or 
her (as the case may be) and saw him receive 
his high-school diploma in the Madison 
Armory in 1939.” So, armed with ambition 
and with dominant resolution, fortified with 
youth and health, adorned with diploma and 
honors, endowed with capacity for more 
knowledge, you will press onward and upward 
until you become masters of your destinies 


INDUSTRIAL-RELATIONS COURSE 

\ part-time course in industrial relations was 
introduced in the high school at Mitchell, 5 
Dak., in the fall of 1938, with Mr. E. E 
Schmierer as full-time director. Under the plan, 
students spend two hours each morning in class, 
under an instructor, and spend the afternoon ol 
each day in actual work in an industrial plant 

The course is intended for students, who for 
one reason or another, cannot go on to college, 
but must obtain full-time jobs. The plan has 
worked successfully, with the result that four 
students have gone on to full-time positions, and 
other students are well on the way to good posi- 
tions. Eleven graduates, comprising nine senior 
and one junior student, have taken the work 
during the year 
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Nowadays an RCA Victrola is almost as 
























essential as a desk in the modern school. Be- 
cause educators know the advantages pupils 
derive from educational Victor Records... 
and educational radio programs. 

There’s good news in this announcement 
of two new RCA Victrolas. For not only do 
these superb instruments offer the kind of 
cuality you naturally expect from an RCA 
Victor product, but they're portable 
and surprisingly low in cost as well. 

One— Model U-50—is an elec- 
trically operated combination radio 
and Victrola. The other — Model 


( )-50— prov ides splendid record re- 










RCA Victrola U-5t production. Both are excellent for 
‘ > Ole “J 


combines Victor Record and radio repro- 


Portable Kleetric 3 
classroom work. Both offer advance 


duction. Has 3-band radio for domestic features. See them—and other elec- 


, and foreign programs, mercury con- tric and spring wound 1940 RCA 
trolled, fully automatic turntable stop Victor models—at your RCA Victor 
and start, plays 10” and 12” records with on st 
' dealer’s. There are prices and models 
lid closed. Wedge section lid permits Ae 

RCA Victrola 0-50 is similar to 


U-50 except that it is a phono- 


~~ ' om fle nee. 
large speaker. Covered in durable air- to fit every school plan. Send cou 


pon for illustrated folder. 


Trademarks “ RCA Victor” and “ Victor” Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Tie 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes 


plane luggage type material. Price in- 
cludes $4.50 in Victor or $ 95° 
Bluebird Records . . . 


*Prices f.0.b. Camden, New Jersey. subject to 


graph only. Price includes 


$4.50 in Vietor or @ 95 
Bluebird Records 49 
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Listen to the Magic Kev every Monday. 9:00 to 10:09 


PrP. M., E. D.S. 7... on NBC Blue Network, 





SEND THE COUPON! 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Department — RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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School Administration in fiction 





County-Wide School Districts 


The most convincing statements on the 
value of enlarged rural-school districts have 
come, not from educators and research 
men, but from the editors of rural news- 
papers who have both experience and a 
common-sense outlook on country-school 
problems. The following discussion by the 
editor of the Winnebago, Minn., Timzes, 
leaves little place for the argument that 
the small school district system prevalent 
in most states, should be continued: 

There is ample evidence that a plan for 

districts in Faribault County 
better schools and 


larger school 
would result in economy 
more nearly equalized educ itional opportunl 
ties for children. The county plan of organiza 
tion has had several vears Ol trial in Lake 
County and sufficient period to find out if the 
ind desi ible 

Operation ol the plan in Lake 


lescribed by county officials there. The district 


pl in is feasible 


Count. 


f 


has come up to expect itions In two Ways 

has saved monev lor the taxpayers ind it has 
° t , 

nmi ‘ 1 the 

Improved rie 

OUNnLY The 


through sacrifice of the 


educational advantages of the 
ivings have not been made 
educational services 
Lake County. On the 


ontraryv. educational facilities have been in 





rendered the children ot 


] 


proved, although the costs have been greatly 


reduced from that of the former systen 

In the more than eight vears in which the 
ounty district plan has been in operation 
there has been saved to the t ixpayers in main 
tenance costs alone close to $200 K ‘7 


greater than the total maintenance 


Needham Plan for 


\t i 
other leaders in education trom all parts of 
the country, held by the Massachusetts 
Departme nt of Education, at the State College 
in Amherst, the first week in April, Miss 


Irene E. Conway. elementary supervisor In 


his is 


in amount 


conterencs ot state educators ind 


Needhan discusse¢ Teachers Meetings 
Initiated Planned ind Executed — by 
iv ichers 

This year, in Needham, a new plan for 

ichers meetings along the lines suggested 
hy Miss Conway has attracted wide itten 
tion When teacher has i problem cor 
nected with her work which ts. sufficientls 


comprehensive to suggest wide 


i} pli ition 


- "ex * 
iliowed *o vather 


the teacher in question. ts 
1 group ot her tellow teachers s consultant 
ind to present her problem to the group. The 
teacher plans a teachers’ meeting, designed to 
ifford assistance to all teachers interested in 
that particular problem. She selects her own 


speaker ind it 


det ides upon 


co-operation with then 
particular topics or phases 
of the problen to be discussed 

The meetings are held at 4:0 p.m ind 
several teachers ar talk on the 
problem and offer solutions. The discussion 
is then thrown open to all the teachers, who 
ire allowed to offer | on the question. The 
teacher who planned 


permitted to 


meeting 


presides 


costs of all the schools in Lake County last 
year. Moreover, it is expected that the average 
tax rate for school purposes will be less this 
year than it has been for a dozen years 

The 37 school buildings in the old system 
have now been reduced to 13 and the children 
who formerly went to remote, inadequate, and 
expensively maintained schools are now trans- 
ported to schools at more strategic points 
Where necessary the district pays the board 
ind room ot pupils who live too far awav to 
be transported. By 


schools and transporting pupils the taxpayers 


closing uneconomical 


save $500 per school year and give the 
hildren better educational advantages 

While conditions in Lake County where the 
population 1s sé ittered are not closely com 
parable to those ot this county there are many 
county plan worth looking 
into. We know that even in prosperous, thickly 
ttled Faribault 
rollments have fallen off. This is due partly to 


ti } 
hation-wide 


W”vantages in the 


County, country-school en 


reduction in the number of 
hildren of school age and also to the tendency 
children to 
CILS schools whenever possible 


i farm families to send their 


rural schools that now have 
oo few pupils to make the mai 
hool practical are not likely to see any great 
Most ot the dis 


tricts in this county are able to operate very 


In inv Cast 


ntenance Ol a 


increase in the near future 


‘ficiently under the home-rule plan. However 
he tendency is in the direction of larger ind 
tter equipped schools, and we can profit by 


watching and studying the 


experiments that 


re under was 


Teachers Meetings 


ind elementary 


merely as members of th 


ind the superintendent 
Visor participate 
group 

he teachers are a unit in saying they get 
considerable help from these meetings, tot 


the reason that the discussion is centered 
directly on their real problems 


many as two dozen 


sometimes as 
teachers participate in the 
problem The pooling of 
information brings to bear on_ the 
the knowledge of all the 

Miss Conway believes that the 
Plan” is in reality a 
In-service 


discussion of the 
question 
teachers present 

Needhan 
valuable iid to the 
teacher education, which is being 
tressed throughout the country at the present 
Lime Teachers, like 


inder sympathetic and 


other professional peopl 
intelligent 
timulation, will continue to grow and 


guidar 


Lt 


improve in their work as long as thev teach 
On this pol Miss Conway says When 
s( { eacher has problem she confers with 
ne eler I supervisor and they talk over 
the proble Thus. they are both conifronted 


nd the teacher is stirred to 
difficulty is comprehensive 
enough to constitute a top for a teachers 
which would prove valuable for all 
the other teachers at that 


iction 


meeting 
level or ior a 
group ol teachers, the teacher is allowed to 
plan i meeting de oted to the proble m repre 
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senting her difficulty. She may take into 
consultation several other teachers and the 
elementary supervisor who sits in as one of 
the group, and offers help and guidance as she 
may be able. The teacher and her consultants 
study the problem and make their plans for 
its solution. It is necessary that the group of 
teachers recognize the problem as one on 
which they will all appreciate advice and in 
connection with which they are stirred to 
action.” 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION IN 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


An organization study carried on in the schools 
of San Diego, Calit., during the past vear, under 
the direction of Dr. Osman Hull of the University 
of Southern California, and Dean Grayson Kefau- 
ver of Stanford University, has resulted in a num- 
ber of interesting developments, among which are 
the following 

1. A change has been effected in the city char- 
ter, with the approval of the voters, whereby the 
terms of office for the five school-board members 
have been extended from four to six years. The 
individual terms are so arranged that not more 
than two will be elected at any one time, thus 
ivoiding the issue of change in majority control 
it one election 

rhe administrative code has been revised and 
will be arranged in five parts. The first part is a 
statement of the legal ground tor local school 
idministration and the definite policies as ap 
proved by the board of education. The remain 
ing four parts are being developed in loose-leaf 
form so that they may be changed and kept up 
to date as new policies are adopted and regula 
tions revised. These parts includ handbook 


for principals; (b) handbook for teachers 
handbook lor noncertificated emplovees ; and (d 
handbook otf administrative procedures for the 


central staff 

In the study, detailed job analvses of all admin 
istrative positions were made, with suggestions 
for changes and adjustments for increasing the 
efficiency of the chool program \ number of 
personnel changes were effected as a result of 
the study, started under the guidance of Prot 
Paul Hanna of Stantord Universit ind Prot 
Frederick Weersing of the University of Calitor 
nia. Changes in curriculum study organization and 
plans for turther study will be continued during 
the next vear The entire program is_ being 
directed by Supt. Will C. Crawtord 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL TRUSTEES WILL 

MEET IN OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Annual Convention Program Announced 


The officers of the California School Trustees 
Association President G Levin Avynesworth, 
Fresno, and Secretarv Mrs. I. E. Porter, Bakers 


field, have announced the preparation of the ten 
tative program for the meeting of the association, 
to be held Septemb r 28-30, in Oakland 

The theme of the program will be “Democrati 
Cooperation in Educational Work,” and _ special 


emphasis will be placed upon such matters as 
How California Educates Children of Migratory 
Families”; “Oc ipational Adjustment ‘Effect ol 
Recent Legislation on School Programs Pupil 


Transportation” problems will be handled by the 
State Advisory Committee, under the chairman 
ship of Mr. Gardiner W. Spring. This is one 0! 


the vital difficulties at present facing school 
iuthorities ot the state 

Information concerning the speakers and_ the 
program may be obtained trom Mr | i Porter 


secretarv, Bakersfield, Calit 


@ Akron, Ohi Supt. R. H. Waterhouse has 


been given permission by the school board to 
proceed with plans fo opening the open 
window rooms for underweight children, Sul 


cient funds will be provided t 


in use until January 1, 194 


keep the rooms 
4 total of 180 
children have been enrolled for classes this fall 
The food cost for the first four months, amount 
ing to $972, will be met by the Red Pepper fund, 
the city department of charities, the community 


chest, and other agencies 


Se 
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ATCH the typist’s fingers flash 
across the Underwood Champion 
Keyboard. Note the ease with which 
she operates every key. Feel the eager 
responsiveness of the machine as it 
speeds typewritten characters on to the 
page. And then seek the reason in 
Underwood Dual Touch Tuning 
On the Underwood Master Type- 
vriter every one of the forty-two keys 


ay be tuned individually to the finger 
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that strikes it every one of these 
keys may be adjusted to the touch the 
operator prefers. But, beyond that, 
Underwood Dual Touch Tuning per- 
mits the typist to vary the tension of 
all keys at will by a mere flick of het 
finger and without moving from her 
normal typing position. 

No wonder typists vote the 
Underwood first for ease of touch! 


No wonder so many describe the 
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Underwood as having the “touch of a 
well tuned piano.” 

The Underwood's marked ease of 
touch not only means less operating 
fatigue, but increased typing speed, 
better quality of finished work and 
increased typing production. Tele 
phone our nearest Branch or write to 


headquarters for a free trial. Be sure 
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The Forgotten Man of the 
American Public-School System 


Public education in the United States has 
been and still is, to a far greater extent than 
most of us realize, an experiment. It is an 
experiment on a grand scale calling for vast 
sums of money in an ever-expanding program 
of social service. Not much more than a hun- 
dred years ago we began this grand experiment 
with very few precedents to guide us. As the 
years passed there were so many things to 
be done, all at that it was inevitable, 
yes even pardonable, that the school janitor, 
a very significant factor in the total setup, 
was forgotten. For more than a century, even 
until this day, he has remained, so to speak, 
the man in the shadow, the forgotten man of 
the American public-school system. The Amer- 
ican public school is a product of an evolu- 
tionary process; it is an institution built up 
largely through trial and error. Sometimes we 
erred by doing the wrong thing while at other 
times we did simply nothing at all. Our failure 
to properly recognize the school janitor is one 
of our sins of omission. Perhaps we may “save 
our faces” by reminding our critics that we 
have been so busy building progressive courses 
of study for an ever-changing Democracy, 
developing techniques of dynamic teaching 
in activity schools, and frantically hunting for 
“new sources of revenue,” that we have not 
had the time to train school janitors for the 
protection of public property 

One of the important before us is 
efficient school building management and 
Operation. For our present purpose we may, 
as the writer it, approach the situation 
from two different positions. One approach is 
that of the humanitarian who takes a personal 
interest in the school janitor and seeks to in- 
crease his efficiency as a skilled workman on 
the job, and also to improve his economic 
and social status. The other approach is that 
of the businessman and the taxpayer who 
views the whole matter impersonally and 
wants to lighten the tax burden and to receive 
a larger dividend on the ‘school dollar.” But 
whether or not we view the issue from that of 
humanitarians or of businessmen and _ tax- 
payers, in the end we arrive at practically the 
same point. The writer prefers to view the 
matter from both angles since the facts in 
the case seem to warrant that position 

In colonial America when the schools were 
simple in their programs and equipment the 
teacher as a rule performed the usual func- 
tions of the janitor. Is it possible 
that the usual present-day indifference of 
school boards and the public in general to- 
ward janitorial service is just another “hang- 
over’ from the good old days? Not until the 
opening of the twentieth century when the 
idea of Democracy leading to a variety of 
activities in the and calling for ex- 
pensive school plants was the school janitor 
projected into the picture 
the problem of building 
operation. 

Meanwhile our 
tions have failed 


once, 


issues 


sees it, 


S¢ hool 


S¢ hools 


as the keyman in 
maintenance and 


teacher-training 
utterly to 


institu- 
grasp the full 


North 


Education 


Fargo, N. Dak 


1Professor of Dakota Agricultura 


College 


P. J. Iverson, Ph.D.’ 


significance of the situation for they have 
continued to ignore the very urgent need of 
training those who stand guard over the tax- 
payers’ property. Thus far most of our 
teacher-training institutions find it rather in- 
convenient and untimely to provide a_ con- 
spicuous place for courses in school-building 
maintenance and operation to serve the needs 
of superintendents and school-board members 
These institutions are probably marking time 
ind waiting for the “larger” ones to take the 
initiative. 

This movement to train school janitors is, 
is the writer sees it, nothing more nor less 
than a phase of the tightening of the purse 
strings in an age when a general retrench- 
ment is taking place. It is just too bad that it 
did not happen sooner. The taxpayers of the 
country are now on the warpath and insist 
that certain economies be made. What sur- 
prises some of us is that so many of our 
school boards have not, as yet, become aware 
of the fact that improved janitorial service is 
1 real economy measure. The training of 
school janitors becomes futile if the school 
boards and the superintendents take no in- 
terest in it. A school janitor cannot of and 
by himself get anywhere in this matter if 
superintendent and board members do_ not 
stand back of him. It is the writer’s firm con- 
viction that if this movement to train school 
janitors is to get anywhere, the very first 
thing for us to do will be to awaken our 
boards of education to a realization of its 
possibilities as an economy measure. Let it 
be repeated that the proper training of school 
janitors is an economy measure which no 
school board can afford to overlook 

Some years ago the writer, then a county 
superintendent of schools in a typical North 
Dakota County, became guilty of inducing 





several school districts into taxing themselves 
thousands of dollars for the erection of mod- 
ern schoolhouses. A few months later he be- 
came painfully aware of the very inefficient 
care given those fine new buildings. He went 
to the respective janitors and complained of 
the sad state of affairs. The janitors in several 
instances refused to accept the blame for the 
reason that they had no way of learning any- 
thing about the care of a school building. One 
janitor insisted that he had been hired by the 
school board to “fire the furnace and sweep 
the floors’ and with that done his responsi- 
bility ended. Such were the circumstances 
giving rise to the vision of practical training 
for school janitors in order to facilitate the 
educative and to protect the tax- 
payers against needless waste in the care and 
operation of public schools. Then some years 
later, having noticed the very excellent work 
in practical training of school janitors by the 
late George F. Womrath of Minneapolis, and 
the significant work carried out in university 
classes by Dean Harry F. Ganders, now of 
Syracuse University, the writer decided in 
the summer of 1930 to conduct a school for 
janitors in North Dakota. It was a one-week 
conducted in connection with the 
summer school at the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Fargo, N. Dak. The attendance 
was not large, which was probably a fortunate 
circumstance as the course of study 
feeble that it could hardly stand on its own 
legs. Nevertheless, it staggered through to a 
very “successful finish,” and the janitors in 
ittendance were almost without 
well pleased that the school was continued for 
two more years until, for reasons peculiar to 


process 


session 


was $0 


exception so 


North Dakota, the venture was abandoned in 
1933. It was not until 1938 that the school 


! 


(Concluded on page 62) 


The enthusiastic class at Devils Lake was typical of the eight Janitors’ Schools 
conducted by Dr. Iverson. 
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N* Hi-Speed Automatic 
Feed makes the new pre- 
cision Ditto D-44 the sensa- 
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Concluded 


was resurrected and given a new lease ot lite 
under more promising conditions 

session of the 
lifferent 
conducting 
three-day ses 


held in eight centrally located cities 


In some respects the 1938 


North Dakota Janitor 


Irom its predec essors 


School was ¢ 
Instead of 
the school in only one place 
SIONS were 
of the state. The plan upon which the school 
was organized followed somewhat closely that 
institute. The method of 
instruction was to a great extent demonstra 
tion and lecture, with opportunity given the 
students to ask questions. The chief aim has 
be practical rather than theoretical 
At the present time it is indeed very doubtful 
that a school for janitors would be a success 
if much theory and 
were brought in. The course of study covered 
the general phases of janitorial service relat- 
ing to school-building housekeeping, tempera- 
ture landscaping grounds 
water supply ind work 


schedules school jani 


of the old teachers 


been to 


scientific terminology 


control school 


sewage disposal, 


of the 
and desira 


Improvement 


ble legislation 


tors economic status 
for the improvement of the 
field of The total 
was 156, of which 119 were janitors, 24 were 
superintendents four were school-board mem 
bers, and two were county superintendents 
The North Dakota Janitor Schools of 1939 
were held in eight different cities of the state 
These were La Moure, Grand Forks. Devils 
Lake, Minot, Dickinson, Bismarck. Fargo. and 
Wahpeton, the sessions coming in the order 
named, and each 
The total attendance records for 1939 showed 
a slight increase over those of The total 


,] 


attendance for 1939 was 162. divided as fol 


school janitor’s 


ictivity ittendance in 1938 


session lasting three davs 


Samples Free 


lows janitors, 14 superintendents } 


ounty Superintendents just one 
Che course of study for 1939 followed quit 


losely hat of 1938 except lor the ittempt 


to stress temperature control more than in 
he year previous. This year considerable en 
phasis was placed on. the care ol toilets 
ocker rooms, and gymnasium floors. Demor 

iT iiks cons ited the most frequently 
Ist method of teaching Since the chiet 
objective of these schools is to. serve is a 


janitors and custodians 
instructional staff 
men with practical experience in the field who 
practical demonstrations 


maintenance jobs should be handled 


practi il school for 


the members ot the were 


were able to conduct 
mn how 
The instructional staff is indicated below 

Floor Maintenance g () 
Angeles, Calif 

Boilers and Fuels, R. B. Resler, Fargo, N. Dak 

School-Building Sanitation Representative 
North Dakota State Board of Health 

Temperature Control I J 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 

Ventilation and Heat Control, H. A 
Johnson Service Company 

Heating and Air Conditioning, G. M 


Thompson, Los 


Cummisk 
sweet 


Kendrick, 


Morgan-Gerrish Company 

Stokers Instal illor ind Oper ition, H rT. Van 
Horn, Detroit Stoker Compan 

Public Relations, P. J. Iverson, North Dakota 
Agricultural College 

At this point it s only lair to say some- 


excellent service 
Thompson of Los 


thing relative to the very 
rendered by Mr L. O 


Angeles, Calif. TI year was his fourth in 
North Dakot The services rendered by all 
the other members of the instructional staff 


were very Satistactor 


This year, for the first time, the janitor 


PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


school was given federal support under the 
provisions ol the Smith-Hughes and 
Deen Acts. This made through 
the cooperation ol President E | Riley 
Wahpeton The state 
L) rector LOI Vor itional Educ ition Mr 
Edward Erickson, also assisted in the 
making provision tor issistance 
ind thus making possible a much better jani- 

Thanks for the attend- 
be extended to the city 


Ceorge 
] 


was possible 


’ ’ 
State School ot Science 


arrange- 


federal 


ments 


tor school this vear 


Ince must ilso 


superintendents who are rapidly becoming 
very much interested in this work. At present 


the interest taken by the school boards 1s 
ilmost next to nil. As already stated, the next 
most important thing to do, as the writer 


sees it. is to enlist their interest in this work 
is it is very difficult to meet the many prob- 
confronting us without the support ol 


lems 


the school boards 


SCHOOL BONDS 


month of July, 1939 
total 


During the school-bond 
amount ol 


interest Was 


sales were reported in a 
$13,261, 9¢ rhe 
67 per cent 
During the 
notes, interest-bearing 


average rate ol 


same month, the sale of short-term 
warrants etc was re 


ported in the amount of $6,069,344 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


month of July, in 11 states west 
school-building contracts wert 
$2,105,000. During the samt 


During the 
I the Rockies 


valued at 


ported, 


re 
t 


period, 10 projects in preliminary stages wert 
an estimated cost of $660,00 
Rockies Dodge re 


school and 


ilso reported, at 
In 37 states east of the 
contracts let for 457 
buildings. These involved the 
675,000 sq it of floor irea, and cost $l 


T rt 
po ed 
‘ 


construction ol 


colle ee 
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‘LAB’ PANEL Makes Work 


NEW LONDON HIGH SCHOOL 


@ Student interest reaches a new high in the study of electricity in those 


class rooms where Standard Laboratory Distribution Panels have been in- 


no exception. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bee * | M 


stalled. And this group in the fine new High School at Overton, Texas is 


If you haven’t looked into the many advantages offered by this modern 
educational equipment why not write today for complete information? We 
shall also be pleased to send you data about our newest developments on 
the Standard Program Clock System, Fire Alarm and Telephone System. 


Write Dept. B. 


STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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A ee beh 5 alee 


School Law 


So 0. Sg ne gE REE og AE 


School Director's Work 
Under a decision of the 
chool directo 


Pennsylvania Suprem¢ 
himselt 
solved in 
perform his duties intelligently 
e vests him with discretion 
d faith and that dili 
prudent 
similar circumstances 


mel Wi ild exercise inde 
in their personal business affairs 
Court Will Not Interfere 


must familiarize 


1 elements of questions to be 
ind, where the statut 
) with 

, 
ordinary 


e, care, and skill which 


The Pennsylvania Supreme Court has rendered 
cision, in which it 


points out that the court 
with the exercise of 
fticers of school districts in perform 
wir functions, and when their 


not in discretion 


erlere 
itive 
ictlons are 


that the burden rests on 


School District 


{ ic! i decision ol the South Carolina 


~ r) ( vrt } 


1 1 school district is i politica 


on ¢ the stat ind is clothed 

Ve iuthnorits is Is necessa©’ry 

ite tor proper educa 

idvancement of children, and it possess« 

tan nly is mav b provided bv law 
] 


by law, and does 


irposes specified 

property subject to execution, and it 
wrty is held in trust for public and for pri 
ind it cannot be sold under legal 


Building Contract 
' 


lecision of the Pennsylvania Suprem 


“chit Sci Dist Boroue/ Lap 


Court, a contracter cannot recover from a schoo] 


district the balance due for labor and material on 
i school building where the building planned can 
not be erected for the 


‘ 


VOLCTs, 


sum authorized by the 
and where changes in the plans make the 
total cost greatly in excess of the sum authorized.’ 


Teacher Can Recover Salary 


Under a decision of the Louisiana Appellate 
Court, a teacher employed for a nine months’ 
term and discharged at approximately midyeat 
on the ground of having been married during the 


term of employment, can recover wages for the 
dismissal 


without a 


mainder of the term, where the 
made bv the 


recommendation 


was 

uperintendent written 
Teachers’ Salaries 

The Indiana Suprem¢ Court has ruled that the 


fixing of teachers’ salaries, 
! 


designation of their 


particular service, and of dates of beginning and 
length of terms are matters in the province ot! 
the employing school officials, except insofar as 
they are regulated by law 
Teacher Cannot Recover 

Under a decision of the Indiana Suprem 
Court, a permanent teacher cannot recover fot 
illeged violation of an indefinite contract, if t 
do so the court must substitute its judgment a 
to the reasonable value of a teacher’s service for 
that of the designated public office: 


I eachers’ Salaries 


Che Indiana Supreme Court has ruled that the 


fixing of teachers ilaries, designation of thei 
service, ind t 


irticular erms thereof are matters 
1 


in the province of the emploving school officials.° 

( ’ Lumber ¢ } Di Borou 
Bey \l t Pa 

Ines ( rne Parish ; Boar S 

‘ ‘ I Apl 

/ Creek Sc/ Tt \ ( , 
N hweste ep n ad I 

/ Creek Sch Tp Vigo ¢ York 
Nort heaste eporte ! Ind 

( Sc} \ ( Vor 
N eastert eporter is Ind 


SCHOOL LAW 


4 Under a law recently signed by Governor 
Heil, of Wisconsin, school-board members during 
the next year may be paid for their services 
The law permits the governing body of any city 
to provide an amount of compensation tor city 
school-board members. Formerly, Milwaukee wa 
the only city in the state providing compensation 
for its board members 
@ School boards in 

pupils starting 


Minnesota 
school to 


cannot 
have had 


( ompel 
kindergarten 


training before they enter the first grade, under 
a recent ruling of Attorney General J. A. A 
Burnquist. In the opinion of the attorney gen 
eral, such a ruling would be arbitrary, unfair, 
and unreasonable. The limit of the jurisdiction 
of the school would be the right to demote a 
pupil to the kindergarten where it was found 
that such a pupil was unable to do the work 


of the first grade. The ruling was given to Harvey 


ID. Jensen, superintendent of schools at Lake 
field 

@ Under a ruling of City Attorney Harry 
Schwarz, of Bridgeport, Conn., an unexpected 


balance of funds in accounts of the board of edu 
cation must revert to the contingent general fund 
inds transterred by the board are 
ibject to the same rule as are the funds of all 
rding to Mr 


other city departments icct 


} 
The cit ittorney held that in cases where 


ippropriations are specifically made for the pur 


rh 


chase ot land for school purposes the construc 
tion of schoolhouses, and the equipment of 
choolhouses, any unexpended balance of these 
ippropriations may be carried over from one 
fiscal year to the other 


Burnquist of 
stion whether a 
member of the 
school board at 
holding of the 
In centractual relations 
between the school board and the city it creates 
a difficult and inconsistent 


+ Attorne, General J \ \ 
Minnesota in ruling on the que 
person can hold the offices of a 
ity council and member of the 
writes that the 
two offices is inadvisable 


the same time 


situation 
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NEED SCHOOL SEATS IN A HURRY? 


PEABODY CAN MAKE PROMPT DELIVERY 
ON ALL EXTRA SEATS YOUR SCHOOLS NEED 


Write, wire or phone Peabody if you need emergency seat- 
ing. We especially recommend Peabody Movable Desks, 
Tables and Chairs as the ideal supplementary equipment 
and the most valuable emergency seating. 


QUICK DELIVERY THE YEAR AROUND 


We pride ourselves on the large stocks of all types of school 
seating which we carry and the prompt shipments we are 
able to make at any time of the year to any part of the coun- 
try. No other company excels us in this service. 


PEABODY SEATING CO., Box 1, North Manchester, Ind. 
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School Finance and Taxation 


SO ES I 

4 Rock Island, Ifl. A budget of $684,913 has 
been adopted by the board of education for the 
1940 school year. The estimated expenditures for 
educational purposes will reach while 
building costs, including bond payments will total 
$122,230. 

¢ Indianapolis, Ind. The board of education 
has prepared a budget for 1939-40, calling for a 
total of $6,871,318 for the operation of the 
schools. The board has asked the state tax board 
for $2,951,057 to enable it to complete the 
calendar year from July 1 to December 31 

¢ Hutchinson, Kans. The board of education 
has approved a budget of $643,866 for the school 
vear 1939-40. This is an increase of $37,373 over 
the estimate for the last year. Of the total 
amount, $353,431 has been allotted for instruc 
tional service. 

@ Elyria, Ohio. The new budget of the board 
of education calls for $550,221 for the operation 
of the schools in 1939-40. Of the total, $350,162 
will be expended for salaries of teachers and 
school employees 

@¢ Columbus, Ohio. The budget of the school 
board for the year 1939-40 is $3,361,916, which 
is a reduction of $10,436 from the estimate of 
$3,997,162 for the year 1938-39. In the budget 
a saving of $9,700 has been effected in the in 
struction item; $2,000 in the item of operation 
of plant; and $2,500 in the building equipment 

4 Salt Lake City, Utah. The 
cation has approved a budget of 
the year 1939-40. This is a 
from the estimate of 1938-39 
The total budget for expenditures in the oper 


$562,683, 


board of edu 
$2,961,491 tor 


decrease of $79,180 


ating fund is $2,466,532, a reduction of $2,259 
from the 1938—39 figure. The cost of instruction 
will be slightly higher during the coming vear, 


with the estimate set 
$1,879,454 for last year 


it $1,886,208, compared to 
The building maintenance 








and construction item will be higher by 
than in 1938-39. Fixed charges will cost 
compared to $47,201 for last year 

4 Lincoln, Nebr. The board of education has 
approved a budget of $1,745,833 for the 
1939-40. This is a reduction of $70,696 from the 
estimate for 1938-39. The cost of instruction was 
set at $873,000, as compared with $874,706 for 
the last year. 

@ Cleveland Heights, Ohio The board of 
education has adopted a budget of $2,162,516 for 
the vear 1939-40, which does not provide for a 
restoration of teachers’ salaries. Teachers are now 


$10,000 


$20,800, 


Veal 


being paid on a 90 per cent basis 
# Boston, Mass. The school board has 
approved a budget, calling for $16,563,608 for 


the school year 1939-40, of which $1,207,668 
is taken care of by unexpended balances from 
1938 and the estimated income for the current 
year. Of the $15,355,940 to be raised by taxation, 
$15,285,860 is for maintenance of the public 


schools, and $70,079 for lands and buildings. Last 
year the amount raised by taxation was $15, 
748,550 


@ Akron, Ohio. The 1940 budget of the board 
of education calls for $4,386,006, which is $300, 
000 in excess of the income from present sources 

@ Topeka, Kans. The board of education has 
approved a budget of $1,350,988 for the school 
year 1939-40. This is a reduction of $9,000 from 
the estimate of a vear ago 


@ Wichita, Kans The board of 


education has 


adopted a budget of $2,437,621 for the school 
vear 1939-40. This is an increase of $14,000 over 
the estimate for the last vear 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio A budget of $7,587,759 has 


been adopted by the board of education for the 
vear 1939-4 Although the amount is 
7 7 vear, the net increase 


$272,627 in excess of last 
proposed is $206,676. This is due to the fact that 


gross 


the budget carri contingency fund of $150, 
00C Fully 6 per cent of the budget is for 
salaries, which ar 13,000 over the estimate 


for the last vear 


4 Burlington, Iowa. The 1940 budget of the 
school board calls for a total of 
compared with expenditures of $473,643 for the 


$490,813, as 


vear 1938-39. The budget provides $111,000 tor 
the building fund, as compared with $97,207 for 
the last year 


¢ Springfield, Mo. The board of education has 
prepared a tentative budget for 1939-40, calling 
for a total of $800,00( 


4 St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $11,300,000 for the 1939-4¢ 
school vear. The board anticipates a deficit ol 
$720,251. 

@ New Haven, Conn. The board of education 


has prepared a tentative budget for the year 
1940, calling for $2,943,211 for the operation ot 
the schools during the next year. This is an 


increase of $65,984 over the estimated budget 
tor 1938—39 

4 Ames, Iowa. The budget of the schools tor 
the year 1940 calls for $283,529, which includes 


$208,516 for the general fund, and $75,013 tor 
the building fund. The amount to be raised by 
taxation is $242,600, which is an increase ol 
$4,600 over the tax budget for the past year. 

4 The Kentucky State Department of Educa- 
tion has set the per capita allotment for schools 
for the vear 1940 at $12.19 

4 Council Bluffs, lowa. A budget of 
has been adopted for the school vear 1939—40, Ot 
the total, $638,308 will be raised by taxation 

@ Davenport, have ap 


$690,508 


Iowa. The taxpayers 


proved a school-tax levy to raise $966,247 for 
the vear 1940 
4 Stambaugh, Mich. The school board has en- 


tered upon a program of rigid retrenchments in 
order to effect economies in school expenditures 
during the next year. Among the economies in- 
augurated are the closing of one school building, 


a shortening of the school term from nine to 
eight months, cuts in the expenditures 10r 
supplies, and a reduction in_ transportation 


expenses 
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He use4 


a B&L BALOPTICON 


because 


Experience has taught him that visual presentation of the 
subjects he teaches is best. He knows that when students 


see for themselves, comprehension comes more quickly 


subjects are more easily remembered. 

He knows, too, that a B&L BaALopticon best 
meets every classroom need. Its adaptability is 
a marked feature. A complete line is available 
from which to choose a model adapted to his 
particular requirements—for use in any size 


classroom cor auditorium. 


B&L 
MODEL LRM BALOPTICON 





for use with slides and opaque 
objects. As an opaque projector 
will take subjects up to 6” sq. or 
a 6” sq. section of larger subjects 
such as maps, drawings, books, 
etc. Balanced screen illumination 
for lantern slide and opaque pro- 
jection. Unusually brilliant im- 
ages. Other available projection 
lenses permit proper matching of 


projection distanc e and screen size 


Availability of subject material makes a 
B&L Batopticon an economically worthwhile 
investment for every school or institution. 

Send today for Catalog E-11, ‘‘ Balopticons 
and Accessories.’’ Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
673 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


FOR YOUR EYES, INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYEWEAR, MADE FROM BAUSCH & LOMB 


GLASS TO BAUSCH & LOMB HIGH STANDARDS OF PRECISION « « «© «@ @ 
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The School Custodian 


A Federal Study Reveals Important Advances 


“Set in the wall of the main corridor of a 
school in a small city of Iowa is a bronze tablet 
bearing, in low relief, the idealized likeness of a 
man and the inscription ‘He gave thirty-two years 
of faithful service to the youth of this commu 
nity. From the dedicatory program we learn 
that the tablet was placed by ‘its hundreds of 
donors with the belief that all those who shall 
frequent these halls in the years to come will be 
inspired, as we who present it were inspired by 
him.’ 

“This superior personage, so memorialized, was 
not a member of the board of education; he was 
not a superintendent; nor a principal; nor an 
exceptional teacher, but a school janitor, or 
custodian.” 

These two paragraphs form the introduction to 
a study on “The School Custodian,” made by 
James Frederick Rogers, M.D., Consultant in 
Hygiene of the Office of Education, S Depart 
ment of the Interior, and published in Bulletin 
No. 2, 193 The study concerns itself with the 


janitorial serv'ce in cities under three classifica 
tions, namely with cities having a population ot 
100,000 and upward; 30,000 to 100,000; and 


10,000 to 30,006 

The study begins by pointing to the haphazard 
method which obtains in many communities in 
the selection of a school janitor. There is the 
belief that any man who can wield a broom and 
stoke a furnace may serve as a janitor, while 
much more is involved. Primarily, the school cus 
todian should be a man of good habits, one who 
knows how to deal with children and his superiors 
and who understands the ins and outs of a school 
plant. He must have some engineering knowledge 
and appreciate the value of sanitation 


Highly 
There are having a 
100,000 or more. In these it is 
school custodial 


Specialized in Large Cities 


IS cities population ol 
found that the 
ervice has become more or less 
specialized. In a large number of cities (46 per 
cent) the janitors or janitor-engineers are undet 
general supervision of a superintendent of build 
ings and grounds. In about 70 per cent of the 
cities, the school janitors are under the 
control of the prince pals of the schools 

In most cities the janitors are 
twelve months in the vear. The 


immediate 


emploved tor 
number of hour 


constituting a davy’s work run trom eight t 
twelve hours The rules as to hours, however 
vary considerably when it comes to helpers or 


assistant janitor In 35 cities, for instance, they 
are expected to work four hours. For nightwork 
janitors receive extra pay in 45 cities 

In the selection of janitors, it is found that in 
26 cities, or 40 per cent, janitors are employed 
through examinations, and in two 
others an examination is arranged by the local 
school board. In the remaining 39 cities the school 


civil service 


officer or officers nominating persons for janitor 
service ar superintendent of buildings and 
grounds in 16; business manager and superintend 
ent, 7; superintendent of janitors or head engi 
neer, 4; superintendent of schools, ; issistant 
superintendent committee on property 
board members, 2; board of trustee 1; personne! 
department, 1 maintenance department, 1 
foreman, 1 

The age requirements in 49 cities range 
the main from 25 to 40 vears. In a few instance 


exceptions are granted. Civil service examinatior 


are called for in most cities. These include medical 
examination, and a test of general 


qualifications. Some of the “other 


educ ition i! 
qualification 


expected ol initor in the order of lrequen 
ol mention art good character, neatness of at 
pearance, tact, good judgment, general knowledg: 
personality, willingne physical fitness, and a 


“kindly attitude 
Twenty, or one 
their janitors 
their work, and in thre: 
janitor-engineerins ork 


third of these 
vith | rinted 


furnish 
concernil 


cities, 
Instruction 
period ils 


pplted In ning 


relating to 


cities such journals are subscribed for by the 
janitors 

Forty-eight, or nearly three fourths of the 
cities, have a system for promotion of janitors 
depending on merit in all and on length of service 
in 38 communities. Twenty cities report the use 
of a rating system. Twenty cities of this group 


report retirement with pension for janitors 


Labor 


greatly in size and condition and 
the apportioning of work for janitors cannot 
always be the however, the average num 


Allotment of 


Schools vary 


same, 


ber of rooms per janitor reported had the wide 
range of from 7 to 30. One city reported an 
average ol rooms; 5 of 8; 1 of 9; 8 of I 
. Oe Bet 8. Oe 86: 2 Ot E53 3 os es Sa 

5 of 25; and 2 ot 30 


The average number of pupils per janitor was 


reported as follows two cit.es, pupils; one, 
212; one, 25 one, three, 30( two, 3 
two, 35 three, 40( one $50; on 5 ; one 
8) : one, 1,] 


The Population Group 30,000 to 100,000 


In 153 cities having a population of 30,000 to 
100,000, the situation is somewhat different. Th 
janitors are in charge of the superintendent ot 
buildings in 36 per cent of these cities; of the 
business manager in 21 per cent; and of the super 
intendent in 16 per cent. In 8 per cent they art 
under the general direction of the chief custodian 
or chief engineer; in 6 per cent under an assistant 
uperintendent; in 6 per cent under the clerk o1 
secretary; in 4 per cent under the maintenance 
eng.neer; in under the clerk; and in 1 under 
the principal 

[he janitors are directly responsible to the 
principal in 77 per cent ol these cities; to the 
principal and business manager in 5 per cent; to 
the principal and superintendent of buildings in 5 
per cent; to the principal and c'erk of the board 


n per cent; to the principal, super ntendent, 
ind business 


manager in 1 per cent; to the super 

intendent of buildings or building engineer only, 
in 5 per cent; to the superintendent of mainte 
nance in per cent; to the business manager in 
per cent; and to the custodian in 1 per cent 


Cities of 2,500 to 10,00) 


rhe compiler of this study confined his studies 


to communities of above population to Alabama, 
Cal tornia, Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, Min 
nesota, New Jersev, Ohio, and Texas. It was felt 


that information from these nine states would be 
fairly representati, 
In 6 per cent ot these 


the superintendent is in 


small school systems 
general charge of the 
janitorial service. In 15 per cent the janitors are 
under the principal or princ'pal; in 
under the clerk; in 5 per cent, under 

the superintendent of buildings 


per cent, under the 


supervising 
+ per cent 


and grounds; in § 
committee on buildings and 
grounds; in per cent, under the 
ind in per cent. under the 


school board: 
head janitor 


W ages of Janitors 


In 1936-37, in c'ties with a popu'ation of mor 
than 1 the salaries of head janitors ranged 
| m between 8S! ind $1,599 to more than 

} In ct r ( to 1 from. less 

than l 0 to between $3,6( and $2 ), The 
medium sala n the two groups were $2,657 
ind S188 ind tl rithmetic mear $2.77 
ind Sl 

rhe salaries of nitors ranged, in group 1 from 
less than $1 to $000 or more 5 per cent 

n th econd from k than $1,00 to 

between § I 53,199; in cittes ot 1 0 to 
the range m $600 to $3,000 and mort 

in places of to 10,000 and in those of 

5 to 100 tl nge was similar 

The average alarv of janitors in 1 

vas S9SO.4 vhict $355 more than that of 
lementat | and sper il teachers 





CHANGES 


the board of 
named Edward M. Lane as secretary and business 


September, 1939 


IN ADMINISTRATIVE POSI. 
TIONS IN DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

In a series of promotions promulgated July 1, 

education of Detroit, Mich., has 


manager, to succeed Charles A. Gadd, who has 





Vr. Edward M. Lane 


Business Manager, Public 


Detroit, 


Ne hools, 
Vichigan. 


retired. Lester H. Rich was named assistant secreé 
tary, to replace Mr. Lane. John F 

appointed to the position ol Deputy 
dent, following the resignation of Dr 


Thomas was 
Superinten 


Charles L 


Spain, and Warren E. Bow was named first 
assistant superintendent, to succeed Dr. Thomas 
Dr. David D. Henry, assistant to the executive 
vice-president of Wayne University, was named 


icting executive vice-president. Frank Cody, city 
uperintendent of schools, was re-elected for a 
three-vear term 

Mr. Lane, a member school busi 
ness office for had been 
assistant secretary for the past eleven months He 


t 
University of Detroit, and 


of the public 
twentyv-tour 


Vears 


is a graduate of the 


holds the degree of Bachelor of Commercial Sa 
ence, majoring in business administration. He is a 
member of the National Association of Public 


School Business Officials 

Lester H Rich 
teacher, is a graduate of the University ol 
Chicago, and holds the Bachelor ol 
Philosophy, College of Commerce and Law. En 
tering the school svstem as a teacher in the High 
School of Commerce in 1918, he 
later to the administrative 

Dr. David D 


assistant secretary, a tormet 


degret ol 


was transferred 
department 


Henry, for the past four years 
' 


issistant to the executive vice-president of Wayne 
University, was named acting executive vice 
president, to succeed Dr. Charles L. Spain. At the 
ime time, Dr. John F. Thomas, first assistant 
superintendent of schools, was promoted to 


deputy superinter dent 


Dr. Warren E. Bow 


assistant superintendent in 
charge of secondary schools, was named first 
sistant superintendent of schools 
Superintendent Cod who has begun his 
twenty-first vear as superinterdent of the Detroit 
chools. was re-elected fc1 I term of three 
eal 


Today the financial status is reversed. The average 
for elementary teachers beirg as least $4 more 
than for janitors; that of jun‘or-h‘gh-school teach 
ers, $650 more than for janitors; that of senior 
h‘gh-school teachers, S85 more 
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Recently installed Vulean Gas Ranges in Villanova College, Villanova, Penna 


“Chefs and cooks have found these gas ranges much more efficient” 
“there is a considerable saving in shrinkage in roasting”—““we are more 
than pleased with the results”—these are some of the statements made 
by school authorities about the modern gas cooking equipment recently 
installed at Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 

Superintendents, cafeteria managers, school board members all 
know from experience that GAS is the preferred cooking fuel in schools 
everywhere. [t is convenient, clean, accurately controllable, unusually 
flexible——and its record of dollars and cents economy is firmly established 
in thousands of school installations. 

If you are building or remodeling, investigate the many advantages 


of modern Gas cooking equipment for your school cafeteria. 


AMERICAN GAN ANNOCTATION 


INDUSTRIAL GAS SECTION 


FOR ALL 
COMMERCIAL COOKING 


$20 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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E BEG YOUR PARDON 





kkk kk kk *& & & — if we seem a bit presumptuous in saying that the best bets in school 
seating purchases, from kindergarten to auditorium or gymnasium, on the 
basis of design and quality as well as price, are contained in the present 
IRWIN line. The FACTS, however, justify the claim and we will be most 
happy to supply them. Write for new, comprehensive, descriptive circular, 
prices, etc. TODAY. 


Our expert planning staff is always at your command. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ¢ TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT U.S.A. e NEW YORK OFFICE 381 FOURTH AVE. 
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School Building News 


COMPLETE PWA PROJECTS OF 1938 

The Federal Public Works Administration has 
reported that 2,791, or 45 per cent, of the 6,161 
nonfederal projects of the 1938 
been completed and are in use 

During the first seven months of the 
the PWA disbursed in grant and loan payments 
$327,248,938 toward construction costs on proj 
ects in cities and counties throughout the country 
At the same time, applicants in local communities 
put up approximately $400,000,000. This 
that an average of $104 ,000,000 


program have 


vear 1939 


means 


nearly monthly 


has been released for material orders to industry 
and pay rolls at construction sites. There are still 
under construction 3,361 of the 1938 projects 
with a total construction value of $1,266,285.45( 


BUILDING NEWS 


@ Akron, Ohio. The board of education has 
paid $16,383 in fire-insurance prem‘ums on §$: 


814,000 worth of school property. The new 
awards give the stock companies 75 per cent 
of the school insurance business 

The insurance, covering 80 per cent fire and 
extended coverage on $2,414,800 worth of non 
fireproof buildings, and 90 per cent coverage on 
$400,000 worth of building contents, will be 
shared by 51 firms, six being mutual compani 

The new division gives the mutual firms $4,005 


ol $16,383 
share, the 


total. On the 
rebated 25 per 


pre mium 
bo ird will be 


mutuals 
cent o 


$1,023. If based on a 60—40 division, the rebate 
from the mutuals would have been $1,638. or 
$614 more 


t Appleton, Wis The board of education ha 


approved a new program of school insurance, 
which is based on 80 per cent co’nsurance and 
extended coverage for al ildings. The new 
plan gives the board iddit nal insured value 


of $136,000 on the buildings, with a net saving 
annually of $476. A further saving will be 
effected as a result of a refund because of the 


contracts 
The board ot 


cancellation of old 
7 Muskogee, Okla 
has begun work on a_half-million-dollar 
building program, which includes a junior high 
school, costing $270,000; an addition to the West 
Junior High School, costing $10,000; additions 
to three elementary schools, costing $40,000; a 
football stadium, costing $75,000. The additions 
will be completed shortly, and the junior-nigh 
school building will be ready for occupancy in 
September, 194( 

¢ Johnson City, Tenn 


education 


PWA 


The board of education 
is completing an extensive school-building pro 
gram, including a gymnasium and auditorium 
addition to the Science Hill High School, costing 
$100,000; a new Keystone Elementary School, 
costing $75,000; an auditorium-gymnas. um addi 
tion to the South Side School, costing $35,000; 
and a gymnasium-auditorium addition to the 
Dunbar Negro school, costing $30,000 

4 Chester, S. C The board of education, with 


the cooperation of the WPA and the PWA, has 
erected three new school bu ldings during the 
past two and one-half vears, at a cost of $100, 
000. These buildings have fulfilled a_ long-felt 
need in school-building construction and have 


placed the school plant on a new high standard 

@ Alcoa, Tenn. A new high-schocl building has 
beer completed ind will be occupied with the 
opening of schools in September. The building 
will have a complete 


which is air conditioned 


sound stem, aluminum blackboard troughs and 
trimming, a library, and an auditorium 

¢ Johnston, R. I. The taxpayers have approved 
tT ippropriation of $42,000 tcr a tour-room 


iddition to the Calef Junior High School 

@ Windbcr, Pa. The board of education has re 
cently completed the erection of a nine-unit addi 
tion to the high st cf approximately 
$60,000. The project was financed with a PWA 
grant of 45 per cert of the cest of building and 
equipment. Ir classrooms, the build 
department, a 


chocl, at a ct 


iddition to 
ing contains a home-economics 


music room, a 


shop and 


laboratory, 


biok g\ 


a soundproot 


commercial department, ard machine 
electrical sh« p 

4 Houston, Tex. A $34,000 
temporary buildings for the next school vear has 
been rejected by the school board The buildings 


have been proposed to take care of an anticipated 


program to erect 


@ Cloverport, Ky The school board has ob- 
tained a reduction of its school insurance rate 
through the elimination of fire hazards and _ the 
installation of equipment to prevent fires. Fire 


placed in the buildings 
been removed 


extinguishers have been 
and all inflammable materials have 
@ Worcester, Mass. The school janitors recently 
banded themselves to protect six school buildings 
at night. The services of the men donated 
to prevent fires in the larger institutions. The 
action was taken after two mysterious fires had 
occurred 

4 Belleville. Ill. The school 
education has awarded contracts for the 
story addition to the junior-high 
to cost $129,457. The addition is 
part of building program’ which 
included the corstruction of the Union School 

@ St. Louis, Mo. The school board has dele 
gated Mr. P. W. Brante, assistant 
of the school board, to make a fire 
of the school buildings 
urvey Is 


were 


; 


grade board Ol 
construc 
tion of a three 
school building 


a S250. 


commiussione! 
hazard survey 
\ similar but independent 
beirg corducted by the citv fire chiet 
The survey will cover twe 


150 buildings 


weeks and will include 


a New York N. \ The board of education 
recently presented a request to the city council 
and the board of estimate for a capital outlay 
budget of $262,161,056 for carrying out a master 
program of school-building construction, mostly 


The program calls tor 
period trom 


in the Borough of Queens 
51 schools, to be erected during the 
1940 to 1945 

The 1940 program calls for five 
schools and one vocational high school 
has requested $76,500,886 for the completion of 
the 1939 school-building program and for the new 
projects in 1940 


elementary 
The board 
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H™ in the domestic science 
room of the high school in 
Belmont, Massachusetts, there are am- 
i ple supplies of “sugar and spice and 
h everything nice,” but NOISE has been 
excluded. Clatter of utensils, hum of 
voices, splashing of water in the sink 


—such sounds are absorbed by the 


fe ee eee eee eee e222 8282828229228 


PHE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL. 





ASB 9-39 


Please have a Celotex Acoustical Expert see 
me about a FREE Noise Survey of our school. 
Also send your valuable booklet, “NOISE,” 
and your magazine, “QUIET FORUM 
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IS NOT ONE OF THE INGREDIENTS! 


noise-hungry perforations of Acousti- 
Celotex Fibre Tile. 
This 


painted repeatedly without affecting its 


material can be cleaned or 
acoustical value! That's why thousands 
of schools have chosen it for sound 
control in corridors, classrooms, cafe- 
terias, auditoriums, and gymnasiums. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX The rif 


SAYS A/ush* TO NOISE 


ii the New York 


~~ 


World 


PAINTABLE 


~ ACOUSTI- 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Belmont Students Hear Instructions Easily 
Thanks to ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


Let a Celotex acoustical expert make 
a FREE Noise Survey of your school— 
show you how easily Acousti-Celotex 
Fibre Tile can be applied right over exist- 
ing ceilings, and where it will help 
most. Work can be done over night, 
without disturbing routine. Mail the 
coupon today for complete information! 


me identi , roup of produ marketed t 


tex Exhilit House No. 17 in 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


VU. &. PATENT OFFICE 





OTHER ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS BY 


AND ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
1S Fecnlade 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Assornsex. Caricer [ALIsToNe 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World. In Canada 


Dominion Sound Equipments, Lid 
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MODERN... MOVABLE 
awd WMIRABLE / 


Pl eeweodWeboteld announces a new line of 
tubular cold rolled steel furniture. It’s designed in 
sleek, modern style. It permits maximum flexibility 
of use because it's all of the movable type. And, it 
will last a lifetime without trouble, maintenance costs, 





repairs .. . because each and every piece is formed 
from tubular, cold rolled steel with all joints torch 


welded into one, integral unit. Graded sizes 


and your choice of enamel or flawless chromium 
plated finishes. May we tell you about it? 


HEYWOO0-WAKEFIELD 


Established 18.26 
GARDNER MASSACHUSETTS 











nual increments as provided in the scales for given five-day sick leave with pay, beginning with 
7. » " those years. Beginning with the school year 1940 the school year 1939-40. Teachers are required to 
eachers Salaries 41, the elementary-school scale will be discon furnish a proper medical or doctor’s certificate 

ea) tl!) teachers will be employed for such absence 
, > oie a . on the single-salary system Superior, Wis. The school board has ap- 
SALARY CUT PROPOSED AND > ¢ Su; 00 
mA. @ Marblehead, Mass. The school board has proved a request of Supt. W. R. Davis that, 

OPPOSED , 
Pi : voted to give flat increases of $80 per year to 21 under exceptional circumstances, authority be 
Supt. Harold G. Campbell, of New York City, teachers in elementary and junior high schools given to employ elomentary teachers holding less 
has recommended that all teachers in the school The ine reases will become effective in September than a Bachelor of Arts degree. Superintendent 
system — a cut in pay in order to over 4 Billerica, Mass. The school board has pro Davis pointed out that there is a shortage of 
come the present shortage of funds under the posed changes in the maximum salary scales for teachers properly qualified and it is occasionally 
new budget. The cuts are to run from 


1 > 
72 per elementary, junior-high-school, and senior-high 


vossible to obtain a teacher who does not hold a 
cent for teachers in the lower brackets, up to ps csc se eee Peng , 


school teachers B.A. degree but who is otherwise qualified for 


15 per a yg prone wor higher @ Cicero, Ill. The board of education has 1 teaching position 
ranges. Doctor Campbell would himself suffer | ' . . » : eo xs 

; adopted a progressive salary schedule for teach Ta 2. on . re . , WwW 
a reduction of $3.750 on his $25,000 salary. and @ Teachers holding membership in the Ne 


ers, which will encourage additional professional 
training, and increase the efficiency of the service 

Under the schedule, teachers having bachelors’ 
degrees will comprise one group, while those 


Hampshire retirement system have becn assessed 
4 per cent of their salaries for the school year 
1939-40, This is the same rate as was in effect 


his associates who earn $12,500 would be cut 
10 per cent 
Mayor LaGuardia has opposed the cut in a 













1938~39 will continue to receive th ! esolution, providing that all teachers sha 





riole < ' the a6 ong ; during the past vear and results in practically 
— 1 Pont oo coe ee Saat possessing master’s degrees, will receive addi freezing th membership in the syst it ap 
. e e« < , on ee g e ( ers ) e syste H ap- 
_ of education continue it ervices and tional recognition. Teachers with more than high ximatelv 400 t h : Tt i t 1 of 2,600 
S prox ate UU teachers re is a total ot 2,0 
menanie school training, will start at $1,000. One-half | ‘y] 
; elgipbies 
TR ‘HERS’ GC 7¢ credit will be given teachers with three or = 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES é , The limitation in membership was_ brought 
, , more years of experience outside the school : 
@ Gladewater, Tex The school board has system ibout by the limitation of the state appropriation 
ve < _ ] ) _ mn) / () q ’ , ‘ ‘ to t 
or ee a change in the salary schedule for the @ Fort Worth, Tex Fe hos of edecetion of $20,000 a yee, used up to that limit, to match 
s \ . iP) i 940) 1 ontr ut e ft } 
Bes rm . h 1 ~ “y “ l 4 has given increases of $60 per year to teat hers individual contribution the tund 
eginning with the school vear 959-40 new rat ) 
5 o G - . ¢ () S % 
teacher in the element iry schools possessing i oe alaric between : and 1,2 . . : . 
BA d r S The increases will increase the salary item by Changes in San Diego 
| degree w — ‘_ annual minimum $11.500 @ De. Ratpn C. Damasp hes been anpointed Assist 
Salary ft S110 t wil ) given ji Ses . _ 
£ ee ; ’ oer RIVER rr @ Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of education Superintende n Charge of B ‘ Administration, at 
hel! cn year unti thy ximur yt ~ uM) . . —_ ‘ 
i h i | | ; th. nM \ oe ' 1] na idopted a report of the salary committe in Die ( I ( M. ¢ i, wa 
is reachet eacher with in degree Will ' 1 . 1 ‘ 
inder wh cn tne ilary schedule ol last \ 1 
begin at $1,206 ind will advance at the rate 1 ; , os ) " Bat Dr. ( FALK 
. . til ¢ . : ill continued in ettect tor the next vear The ; 
ot SSU per vear n t he maximum ot S1.600 , , dns al ‘ - , . i 
hed ird voted that the incremert plan set up in - 
is reachec . ' r ase ; 
T h in th iu } , } } } | the chedul me time ago b idhered t Insolat . ere - See oe netrin 
eacners I ( unlor in enior men choots 
Iso th n the element hools. holdis is the mot ermits, which insures increases Dr. B 1s forme ector of 
aiso Ost l een il choot oldin 
f $1 i 68 teachers. The board esti { San Die State Colle d Dr 
B.A. degree, in 1940-41 w begin at $1 ind : mer “ger ig it foo a 
will advar it the = rat ‘ mated that it ha . which is available for Falk et nected ¥ é ' 
t Inet I ) i re ‘ " | 
maximum of $1,400. Teach holdir in M.A ‘ ( I 
degree will begin at $1,200, ar lvance t : ; — oa : , ist ar 
the maximum of $1.60 FEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION "uae arg . a ' 
n axl ‘ ‘ { | ‘ 
Teachers emploved in the school t @ Hurley, Wi The school board has adopted S ( lean G n Kefauver 
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You Get All These-- 


in Kewaunee Furniture 











ithout Any Extra Cost 


The Educator preter 
designed for teaching efficiency.” 
The Purchasing Agent says— “When I compare any piece of Kewaunee Furniture 
point for point, detail for detail, with any other, I find Kewaunee quality and 
workmanship always measure up to highest 


savs “7 Kewaunee Furniture because it is so carefully 


standards.” 


The School Official says—-“I prefer Kewaunee because our experience shows we 
pee ee 


alwavs get good value and a square deal 


The combined good will of all those who have a voice in choosing Furniture fo: 


Laboratories Libraries, Vocational Aris and Domestic Scien Ly irtr nts 


made Kewaunee the acknowledged leader in the educational field 


There is really no reason why your school should accept less than Kewaunee gives 




















Kewaunee prices are competitive. Kewaunee Service is nation-wide. Kewaunc 
Engineers are available to serve you without cost. They bring vou the benefit 
34 vears Of experience, In equipping schools with Furniture that will best acc 
moda chool growth 
| ( e Ke ( 
I S Of r 1 in t ise 
‘ I I e 1 Labora é I ‘ \ 
\r 1) est Scien Departmer 
\\ Free Copy tor Addre 
— —_, 
Jeuauice difig. Ce: 
LABORATORY FURNITURE (7 // EXPERTS 
C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis 
| Bran | } 1 St Ne York, N. ¥ 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanst 
kK I ( 
h boards has begun a study of tuition in an effort award contracts tor fuel to firms which handle 
. eee eee eee (ie pie of 400 to 500 rural students the type of coal suitable for use in the school 
vad who are taced with inability to attend the city buildings. The board has conducted a series of 
= School Board News schools next yea tests and experiments and purchased trial quanti 
ec le i i i ee Officials of the rural district seek some means _ ties of fuel, to observe how well they perform in 
4 for legally paying the district tuition for attend test burnings 
re @ Mavor LaGuardia of New York City has ince in the city schools, or some plan through @ The board of education of Cleveland, Ohio, 
ess ippointed Edmund L. Palmieri as a member ot which the rural pupils may be acccpted free has brought suit in the Common Pleas Court 
a the board of education. The mavor named Mr Under a ruling of the attorney general, the city asking for a declaratory judgment on Attorney 
of Palmieri so that the board will have the necessary chools may not accept nonresidert pupils in General Herbert’s ruling that it is illegal for 
Ih four votes legally to transact business. There have schools free, ind the parent district may not pay school boards to expend funds for free lunches 
+ been two vacancies tuition. The city district had adopted a $5 for indigent children, The attorney general, in his 
le @ Savannah, Ga The board of education has monthly tuition fee for the students, which rural ruling, pointed out that “power is not extended 
idopted a new program tor the school vear 194¢ officials declared many of the children are unable by law to school boards to expend public funds 
' Which erases five holidays from the calendar to pay for tood to be furnished free to undernourished 
ed converting them into half holidays, and creates @ North Little Reck, Ark The school board children in attendance in the schools of their dis 
a i sixth half holiday in observance of Columbus has adopted a tuition fee of $2 per month for tricts.” The school board holds that the ruling 
_ Dav, October 1 Under the setup, the schools nonresident students attending the high school menaces free lunches for 4.000 children in the 
oct will be closed at noon, and during the hours @ State Superintendent Jessie Parker of Iowa =chools 
ly the e in session, programs designed to enhance has issued a bulletin to school boards of the state @ Pontiac, Mich. A total of 689 school-building 
a the value of the day, will be conducted directing their attention to a law which makes it windows were broken and had to be replaced 
+ Peoria, Ill The school beard has made three ct mpuls rv for school boards to preier p oducts during the past school year, according to a report 
char in the salaries of employees ot the ind coal produced within the state when the to the board by Frank J. DuFrain, treasurer ot 
ht cl The salary of the superintendent of make their purchases for the vear. The matter the scheol board. Mr. DuFrain suggested that 
- buildings has been reduced from $3. to $3,300 came up when it was found that out-of-stat illeviation of the trouble might be obtained 
ch p ind that of the business manager trom products were being purchased at higher prices by through the parents if they would realize that 
»4 t $3,601 The salarv of the recording some lowa school districts $100 a month must be spent for this purpose 
has been cut from $2,700 to $2,000 per @ New York, N. \ The board of education @ Flint. Mich. The school board has approved 
The superintendent of schools will receive under its curtailed budget for 1940, has placed i plan, prepared by Supt. L. H. Lamb, callin 
ant i t $8,000 per year restrictions on new appointments to the teachings for a health clinic for « in the elementar' 
at 41D t. Mich. The school board ha efused taff for the fall semester. For the first time in rades. The plan is based on the Mott health 
we tl { high-school auditoriums to the Com veral vears, the scho will start tl ear with ichievemert program and is intended to improve 
: n no addition t th instructional staff The ip the general health of all the childrer Teacher 
. 4! Il] The board ot educa » ha wiIntment ban Was ny sed to conserve fund ncipals ind nurses will select the children who 
ra i } erVvi cafeteria nd the n order that mon ived in this direction might ire in need of attention and who cannot afiord 
K I f the cafeteria department t on ( ed for cortinuing kindergarten The kinder t o t 1 regular family physician. The school 
ol vith local food distribute for th irtens had been listed tor elimination becaus medical inspecté makes the rounds of all the 
Dr of staple goods t ’ 1 in schoo of an $8,000 cut in city and state funds schools, giving complete physical examirations 
E. Perishable food will be purchased 4 Houston The school board has voted to those considered borderline cases. Children 
t+ to dav during the chool vear For to set the min I ilar lO ecretari at $75 ound in need of attention will be advised and 
ar contracts will be given low bidders per month. TI i ipproved the list ¢ ecre treated in the clinics held four afternoons each 
er I nm deliver standard qualit ind ntent taries, giving increascs t 69. The raise will week. In the matter cf dental attention, twé 
er  ] e Rock, Ark. A joint committee of th ncrease the school pa sf per month dentists and a hvgienist will visit the schools and 
l Rock ind Pulaski ( int i chool @ Oshkosh, W The < woard has voted y examine tl! ( childrer Those inable to 
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make payments for dental work will be admitted 
to the clinic 

@ Pittsfield, Ill The school board has in 
augurated a textbook rental system in the schools 
All textbooks will be purchased by the board 
and rented to the pupils at a nominal charge 

@ Berea, Ky 4 model department of home 
economics has been established in the high school 
beginning with the school year 1939-40. A co 
operative plan entered into with the Berea Col 
lege has enabled the board to inaugurate a 
teacher-training program and a three-year cours 
of instruction in home economics. Miss Winnie 
Sinclair is the director of the new department 

@ Asst. Supt. Jacob Theobald, in charge of the 
junior high schools of New York City, has pre 
sented a proposal that the school authorities 
consider the discontinuance of the semiannual 
promotion system. Dr. Theobald points out that 
one reorganization every year, instead of two, 
as at present, offers many advantages which 
might make it desirable for introduction in New 
York City 

Dr. Theobald holds that the disruption of 
classes at the end of every school term, with a 
virtual stoppage of schoolwork a week before 
the term ends and during the beginning of a new 
semester, would be eliminated. School organiza- 
tion problems, especially in the departmentalized 
schools, would also be simplified, he contends 
@ City Attorney O. T. McMahon of Milwauke: 
Wis., has ruled that the city school board is 
required to pay for the repainting of school 
buses, even though privately owned. A new 
state law requires that buses be painted red, 
white, and blue. It is estimated that the cost of 
repainting eleven buses will reach $700 

4 The Circuit Court cf Cook County, IIl., has 
rendered a decision in favor of the Chicago 
school board in a suit brought by 10,000 teachers 


for wages deducted during the “payless payday 
of 1932 and 1933. The suit charged that the adop 
tion of the budget in 1932 constituted a contract 
and that the beard had no right t va 


after the budget was adcpted. The coi 
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MEDART SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 





Let Medart help you solve your School Equipment Problems. . . 
A competent staff of E ngineers is available to analyze your needs, make 
recommendations, and to pre pare detailed plans based on your specifi- 
cations and our years of experience with the manufacture and in- 
stallation of Lockers. Lockerobes. Gym Apparatus, Gym_ Seats, 
Basketball Backstops, Playground \pparatus, and Pool Equipme nt. 
. - » Noobligation. .. . ‘We invite School Officials and Architects 
to avail themselves of this service offer. 


Write for Catalogs 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING co. 


3530 DeKalb Street - - St. Louis, Mo. 


Sales Engineers in all principal cities 


Consult your Telephone Directory 


Visit the Medart Booths, No. 316, N.A.P.S.B.O. 


Convention Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati, October 16-2 





no contract with the teachers was implied in the had becn effective and prospective members have 
budget lost interest 

@ Tulsa, Okla. The school board has adopted a ¢ Minneapolis, Minn 4 tabulated study of 
budget of $2,257,000 for the year 1940, which is _ salary relationships in the schools has been com- 
1 reduction of $247,000 from the 1939 estimate pleted and a report made to the school board. 
Of the total, $466,600 will be obtained from vari The study was made by Supt. Carroll R. Reed 
ous sources, and $1,729,000 will be raised by an and is intended to guide the board in acting upon 
ad valorem for operating the schools proposed wage increases and adjustments sought 
@ Charlotte, N. C. The 1939-40 budget of the by janitors 
school board calls for $377,896, which is an in ¢ Griffin, Ga. The school board has opened 
crease of $30,000 over the estimate for 1938-39 the schools on a tuition basis for the first three 
Of the total, $235,875 will be derived from cur months of the school year. After the third month, 
rent ad valorem taxes, based on values of $110, there will be no tuition charges. The fee in the 
000,000 and 85 per cent of collections high school will be $8 per month, and in the 
@ Shenandoah, lowa. The school budget for grammar school $4 per month 
1939-40 calls for $115,079, which is a slight re ¢ The board of education of Akron, Ohio, is 
duction from the estimate of last year. Of the completing a school-renovation program which 
total, $99,109 will be raised by taxation has cost $1,412,982 for a program covering six- 
@ Shreveport, La. The Caddo Parish school teen months. The board, which under the present 
board has adopted a budget of $1,329,000 for the program, is spending $249,280 to WPA’s $1,163,- 
year 1940, which is an increase of $6,000 over 702, will put up $433,000 more if the new WPA 
last year. The salary items call for an increase grant of $1,757,000 is forthcoming in 1940 
of $35,000, and the equipment fund has been The dress-up program which was launched in 
set at $25,000 as compared to $10,000 for last March, 1938, covered 35 of the city’s 58 school 
year. Slight increases were made in expenditures buildings. Some of the schools remodeled, are 
for office expenses, teaching supplies, libraries, 50 or 60 years old. One schcol was practically 
water, light, and fuel expenses, repair and up rebuilt 
keep of buildings @ Dearborn, Mich. The Ferdson board of edu- 

¢ Superior, Wis. The board of education has cation has acquired a new playfield for the use 
voted to make a reduction of at least $50,000 of pupils of the South Dearbern district 
in its budget for 1940. It is expected that a large @ Indianapolis, Ind The beard of education 
part of the cut will be effected in the salary has begun work on new school projects, esti- 
item mated to cost $250,00( 

@ West Palm Beach, Fla. The Palm Beach 4 Quincy, Ill The school board has adopted 
County school board has employed a regular new tuition rates for nonresident students. The 
maintenance plumber and a painter for the next rate for the senior high school was set at $109; 
year. The new employees will be regular full for the junior high school at $87.50; and tor 
time men and will replace the former part-time grade-school pupils, $94 per year 
man for this werk ¢ Saginaw, Mich. The school board has begun 

4 Pine Bluff, Ark. The school board has work on a new playground and_ landscaping 
passed a rule prohibiting new members of fra project for the Arthur Hill High School, to 
ternities and sororities from engaging in extra cost $95,032. The program includes grading and 
curricular activities in the schools. A local chapter landscaping, sidewalk construction, fencing, drain 
f the Delta Sigma fraternity has lost its charter ige, construction of baseball diamonds and tennis 


lue to the fact that the anti-fraternity campaign und handball courts, and other incidental work 
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9 
AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PENCIL SHARPENERS 
— 
1, Because the APSCO Line is complete. It 
offers you modern, scientific pencil sharpeners 
for every purpose ... for every budget. 
2. Because APSCO Cutters cut — they never 
scrape. They're made of special alloy. scien- 
. tifically hardened steel . . . they give you the 
ve correct number of non-clogging. hollow-ground 
of cutting edges ... they are exclusive in their knife- 
~ like sharpness, combined with great durability. 
“ 3. Because APSCO Pencil Sharpeners lead in 
2 performance: Faster sharpening . . . minimum 
ht care... with no oversharpening or pencil-waste. 
ed 4, Because all APSCO Pencil Sharpeners are 
ee economical, After long, faithful service. APSCO 
h, Cutters can be replaced, when they become dull 
he : a ai , : 
he from service. You get new lifetime of usefulness. 
is 5, Because, since its inception in 1907, APSCO 
ch has been ever the Leader . . . in pioneering im- 
X- provements .. . in making the APSCO Line 
nt serve with greater integrity than any other pen- 
A cil sharpener has served before. 
in 
ol APSCO JUNIOR 
re 
ly 
1- 
a 
n 
:. 
d SCHOOLS USE MORE APSCO PENCIL SHARPENERS 
aC THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 
< _ 
af APSCO MARVEL APSCO DITTO 


. AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER DIVISION 


r SPENGLER-LOOMIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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First, they learned that Liqua-San ““C’—40% concentrated, and 
without wasteful impurities—dilutes with 3 or 4 parts water and 
gives more thorough handwashings per dollar than any other soap. 


Second, they welcomed the soothing olive oil content. 


Third, they marveled at the tremendous economy offered by the 
sturdy, tamper-proof Sana-Lather—the dispenser that turns out 
soap in foam form—90 % air, 9% water, and only 1% soap. 


This money-saving combination brings you savings in soap costs 


RICH LIQUA~SAN “C” DISPENSED 
IN THICK, CREAMY LATHER FORM 


YOU CAN EASILY SEE why 371 school executives switched 
last year to Liqua-San “‘C’’ and the Sana-Lather Dispenser. 
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which no other soap dispensing system can match. Try it—now. LIOU f SA n ‘L a MT-TT 
e TOILET SOAP 
Nhe HUNTINGTON > LABORATORIES he 





School Administration News 





REORGANIZATION OF THE BIRMING.- 
HAM SCHOOL SYSTEM 


In a reorganization program following th 
death of the late Dr. Charles A. Brown, former 
issociale superintendent of schools, the board ot 
education of Birmingham, Ala., has made three 
important administrative changes 

Dr. L. Fraser Banks, formerly assistant supet 
intendent of schools, was named first assistant 
Clarence J. Going, formerly principal of th 
Phillips High School, was made second assistant 
superintendent; and Sellers Stough, former] 
head of the history department at the Phillips 
High School, was appointed principal of th 
Phillips High School 

Dr. Banks, who holds an A.B. degree from 
the University of Colorado, and an M.A. degret 
from George Peabody College for Teachers, has 
been assistant superintendent of schools since 1921 
Dr. Going holds a B.S. degree from the University 
of Alabama, and was principal of the Phillip 
High School since 1921. Mr. Stough holds an 
A.B. degree from the University of Alabama, and 
in M.A. degree from Columbia University. and 
had been head of the histor department 
Phillips High School since 1929 


LUNCHROOMS SERVE MORE THAN SIX 
FHOUSAND MEALS 


During the school year 1938-39 the schools in 
Pattonsburg, Gallatin, and Jamesport, in Daviess 
County, Mo., operated school lunchrooms. Thx 
lunches were served from November until the 
close of school, except at Gallatin, where the 
room was closed in March 

The lunchrooms furnished work for four women 
with a pay roll of approximately $153.60 per 
month. During the six months’ period, 6,608 free 





MURTINGTON INDIANA = ronowro 





SANA-LATHER FOAM TYPE SOAP DISPENSER 


meals were served to children selected as eligible students, as part of a new expansion program 
by schools or welfare agencies. The meals were The buses will be used for transporting students 
worth ten cents each, or an average of $110 per living more than one and one-half miles from 
month. Other children were offered the privilege school, and for transporting high-school athletic 
of having all they could eat for ten cents and music-department students 

Three gardens, comprising four and one-hal! ¢ Houston, Tex. Upon the recommendation of 
acres, are maintained in the county. All of the Supt. E. E. Oberholtzer, the school board has 
vegetables grown in this area are canned for employed Mr. H. A. Johnson as athletic manager 
school lunchrooms of the school system, at a salary of $3,600 per 

The project is maintained under the comb ned vear. Mr. Johnson will be in direct charge of the 
efforts of the WPA, the Daviess County Court, new athletic program, which is expected to effect 
the school boards, the city councils, the parent a substantial saving in the buying and supervision 
teacher associations, and citizens of athletic equipment 


4 Rock Island, Ill. The school board has voted 
to cooperate with local merchants in conducting 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


@ Easthampton, Mass. The subject of penman a class in merchandising. Under the plan, pupils 
ship has been restored to the school curriculum — will spend two hours in class each day and will 
for the next year. It was one of the subjects ~ employed for a similar time. Class time will 
discontinued in 1932 be devoted to the details of selling goods and to 

@ Cheyenne, Wyo. A course in retail selling presenting foundations of merchandising. The 
has been added to the high-school curriculum Federal Government will pay two thirds of the 

@ Abingdon, Ill. The school board of Dist. No salary of the supervisor 
117 has introduced a textbook rental system with 4 Ridgefield, Conn A course in the Italian 
the opening of the fall term. The plan was worked language has been established in the high school 
out by Supt. G. W. Benner ¢ Houston, Tex. The school board, meeting as 

¢ Winfield, Iowa \ nine-period day has been a special committee on athletics, has approved a 
adopted for the high school during the year 194 program calling for the appointment of a director 
It calls for an extra activity period in the morn of extramural activities. Under the new plan, the 
ing, which will be used for band practice, glee board will have jurisdiction over the athletic as 
club work, and journalism. Students who do not ciation. without being members of the council 
participate in these activities will have supervised Superintendent Oberholtzer and Business Man 
> wer H. L. Mills will have authority over the 
A ast ae m..- aa poe be lt act educatic nal and financial phases of the assoc 
194 , tion. The council, under the direction of a 

¢ Pontiac, Mich. The school board has decided tendent Oberholtzer and Mr. Mills, wil 
on a nine-month school term for the year 194 composed of principals of the s.ven senior hig? 


, schools ssistant principals ard ccaches of the 
It is expected that funds will be borrowed to chool \ssi I I 


keep the schools in operation for that length ct schools will act ir an advis ry capacity a 
time 4 Belmont, Mass. The school board has pre 
@ Hannibal, M The school board has em pared a well-rounded program of adult educaiee 
ploved George E. Kohrman as vocational co-ordi for the winter term. The pregram will embrace 
nator and guidance d‘rector in the high school athletics, music, handcraft, dramatics, and other 
@ West Frank t. Ill. The school board has activities, using the facilities of the school 


established a transportation service for nonresident buildings 


Se 
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STRENGTH 


assures economy 


° : What wall and ceiling treatment will > that ne chool of ? 
i n c Oo l oO r e d p e n c i l 8 C £ ea e wi you use on ew § OoO}1 OT yours 


Will ic have warm, rich beauty ...a textured surface ... pleasing variety of 


design? Will it absorb noise and correct faulty acoustics? Will it provide 
efficient insulation value for maintaining year-round comfort in the school? 
You can have all these things by deciding on NU-WOOD for the interior 


finish of school classrooms, offices, corridors, auditoriums and cafeterias— 
. ‘ and save money at the same time. 
the pencil sharpener. Longer Serv- 


ice. More value for the money. 


Specify MONGOL COLORED 
PENCILS —it pays. “GUARAN- 
TEED NOT TO BREAK IN NOR- 
MAL USE”’—means fewer trips to 


Whether used for grading papers or 
in Art, Architecture or Map Draw- 
ing Classes, COLORED MONGOLS 
give utmost satisfaction. Leads are 
thin. Can be sharpened to a fine 
point without breaking. Colors are 
uniform and brilliant. You can 
even Paint with MONGOL COL- 
ORED PENCILS, brush and water. 


JTODNOW * 


vs im agvnw 


Remember to SPECIFY “MONGOL 
COLORED PENCILS (no substi- 


tute accepted)” when placing your 
next order for School Pencils. 


MONGOL 


ww 


PENCILS 


PerrrTr yh ar et. | 
tami t iti : ; : : 
H ig ; if : 
| 78 ; 
; ° : ; Nu-Wood is applied quickly and easily over framing members in new con- 
is} : : struction, or over walls and ceilings in existing buildings. And now, with the 


new Kolor-Trim predecorated wood moldings, the economy of Nu-Wood 
MOriGor - 3 . interiors is even greater, as all “‘extras” are eliminated. Kolor-Trim Moldings 
-. are available in a variety of semi-glossy enamel colors in three patterns— 

making possible a complete interior finish job at a single low cost! Let 


Nu-Wood and Kolor-Trim give you more for your money—mail the coupon 
for complete information. 


a WOOD 


ik | Sold singel Plank ¢ Tile \ Board « Roofinsulation « Lath 
ane hexagon shapes. Sold singly : ° j heath 

or in pocket size assortment boxes Wainscot 4 in Kolor-Trim ¢ Insulating Sheathing 
of 12 or 24 colors. NU-WOOD ». . PRODUCTS OF WEYERHAEUSER BALSAM-WOOL 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Room 133-9, First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


> ; Gentlemen: Please send me information and illustration about Nu-Wood for 
E B E R H A R D FA B E R ee snes 


Fine Writing Materials Since 1849 
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R Cau ty 


So the proverb says, is more than skin deep...it depends 
on qualities and values which are hidden, just as the 
board is hidden in a book binding. » » » Strength and 
life, too, depend on hidden factors. The strength and 


life of textbooks depends largely on the toughness and 
durability of the board selected for the binding. » » » 


While there is no formula for the attainment of human 


standards, there is a formula whereby quality in text- 


book bindings can be easily obtained. Here is that 


formula ...include it in all book orders — 


“Books to be Bound in Binders Board, made 
according to Commercial Standard CS50-34.” 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, 
280 MADISON AVENUE 


INC. 


NEW YORK CITY 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 


RULES FOR CUSTODIANS 

The board of education of Boston, Mass., has 
revised its rules governing school 
The rules, as amended, read as follows 

Sec. 23. 1. No custodian shall absent himself 
from duty unless on leave of absence or on vaca 
tion, in accordance with these regulations, except 
because of some unforeseen emergency in which 
event he shall immediately notify the schoolhouse 
custodian, and the principal or teacher in charge 

2. When custodians are absent for the follow 
ing causes and it is necessary for the schoolhouse 
custodian to cover their buildings by assign- 
ments of other custodians, he [the schoolhouse 
custodian] may grant leaves of absence for such 
causes not to exceed the periods and at the 
compensation set forth below 

a) Personal illness at one half of the net 
compensation as established for 
Boston retirement act 30 days. 

6b) Critical illness in the immediate family of 
the custodian (net compensation 
established for purposes of Boston 
act) 5 days 

c) Because of death in the immediate family 
of the custodian (net compensation allowed as 
established for porposes of Boston 
act) 5 days.’ 


custodians 


purposes ol 


allowed as 
retirement 


retirement 


d) Court attendance except in cases to which 
the custodian is a party (net compensation al 
lowed as established for purposes of Boston re 
tirement act) 5 days 

3. When custodians are absent on leave for 
personal illness, for a period exceeding fifteen 
days, they shall file with the schoolhouse cus 
todian a satisfactory certificate from a physician 
stating the nature of the illness 

4. The schoolhouse custodian may recommend 
to the school committee leaves of absence to cus- 
todians for other causes or for longer periods 

Consecutive calendar day which period shall include 
and may also immediately precede or immediately follow 
the day of the death , 


than are enumerated in paragraph 2 of this sec 
tion, stating in each case the amount of com 
pensation which the absent custodian should 
receive 

5. When a custodian is absent from duty the 
schoolhouse custodian shall have full authority 
to make a substitution during such absence and 
may appoint a custodian permanently 
to another building, a 
todian, or a temporary custodian. A custodian 
permanently assigned to another building or a 
temporary custodian so appointed shall be paid 
the compensation for the building provided for 
in the schedule of compensation for custodians 
of school buildings for regular day-school service, 
except where the schoolhouse custodian certifies 
otherwise to the business manager. If and when 
1 regular substitute custodian shall be assigned 
in such absences, he [the regular substitute 
custodian] shall be compensated at the rate of 
thirty-five dollars per week to cover all regular 
day-school services, except where the assignment 
is to a building requiring additional assistance 
and paying rate of compensation in excess of 
thirty-five dollars. In such assignments the 
regular substitute custodians shall be allowed a 
sum in addition to thirty-five dollars that the 
schoolhouse custodian deems necessary and shall 
certify to the business manager in such form as 
he shall require 


assigned 
regular substitute cus- 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


4 St. Louis, Mo. A double investigation of 
the departments of the board of education has 
been started, under the direction of the Boyd 
Cronk Company, with a view of determining 
possible ways of improving the present system 
of handling school funds and physical supplies 
An independent study of the pay roll records of 
the building department is being made by Mr 
J. Harry Pohlman, a member of the board’s 
committee on school buildings. 

@ Ludlow, Mass. The school board has voted 
to change the high-school session for grades nine 
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to twelve from the two-session to the single 
session plan. The plan involves changes in the 
opening and closing hours of the high school 

@ M-Iwaukee, Wis A recent census shows a 
drop of 9,553 in pupils attending the schools 
The decline is attributed to the decreasing birth 
rate, to the population shift to the suburbs, and 
to the inexperience of the enumerators and their 
lack of fam'liarity with the districts. Only three 
of the 27 wards showed increases 

@ Glendale, Mass. The school board has elim- 
inated the position of administrative assistant In 
the Everett High School and has created a new 
position of d'rector of vocational guidance. The 
change became effective September 5 

@ Hobart, Okla. Home-economics departments 
for boys and girls have been established in the 
Negro separate schools. The department will offer 
training in cooking, maid service, and_ other 
domestic work 

4 Hamtramck, Mich. Classes in citizenship and 
English for the foreign born were held dur-.ng 
the summer, under the d'rection of the WPA 

4 Battle Creek, Mich. The board of education 
has voted to operate the schools for a full nine 
months’ term during the vear 1939-40. Drastic 
economies calling for half-day classes, or a mid- 
winter vacation, may be necessary to meet the 
shortage of funds 

4 Pontiac, Mich. A director of athletics has 
been appointed, who will have charge of the 
physical education and athletic activities for boys 
in the junior and senior high schools 

4 Carrollton, Mo. The school board has passed 
a rule that children entering the public schools at 
the beginnirg cf the fall term must be vaccinated 
against smallpox. The rule has been passed 10 
compliance with the regulations of the state 
board of health 

4 Holvoke, Mass. The school board has voted 
to divide the school dental work annually be- 
tween five local dentists instead of assigning one 
dentist each year to the dental clinic. The school 
budget provides $500 for dentists’ services, minus 
the 5 per cent pay reduction for school employees 
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Dont 


EVER BUY! 


Sitting comfort often spells the difference 
between alert listeners and wool-gathering 
half-listeners. And nothing disturbs a teacher 
more than twisting, turning, uncomfortable 
students. 


Royal's Metal Chairs embody 41 years of engineering tests and experi- 
mentation to devise comfortable, sturdy seating in complete harmony 
with other school appointments. They give a feeling of ease and 
repose ... stand hard usage. 








If you are considering additional school 
seating, whether in large or small units, for 
class rooms or assembly halls, you will find 
Royal Folding Chairs structurally sound, con 
venient to handle and attractively finished. 





ir ® Don't ever buy maps or globes solely 
because their boundary lines were up-to- 
: date as of 11:00 A.M. last Tuesday, for 


even brand new maps are hopelessly out- 


No. 146-M Folding Chair 


Wide, shaped seats of tempered masonite 
Also available in steel or upholstered seats 


moded, if they haven't been designed to 





e meet modern teaching requirements. No. 676-N Folding Choir 
, ‘ Five-sided steel channel frame. Extra 
r ® You can be sure that you are getting maps strong. Tempered masonite sect 


i ’ M { feet. 
d and globes tailored to today’s teaching ar-proof fee 


needs if you specify Weber Costello publi- Royal also manufactures a general 


. ° ° . . line of modern school furniture, in 
; S. . incidentally, vou’ll be getting 
ations. And, incidentally, you'll be getting iin Gah. dia, Se On 


maps and globes showing latest boundary chairs, stools, etc. 
¢ lines just as fast as such changes are recog- 


: nized and official. Write for big 


illustrated catalog. 


s @ Investigate these modern aids to visual 





d education. Write Dept. A-9 for a copy of 


No. 36-N Portable Assembly 
it a a hl . . * . Ch h sh d t 
4 Geography Teaching Aids.” Free to ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. soot, Saetel penis Matdhed fn 
n 1144 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO taupe baked enamel 
teachers, principals, and superintendents. oe 


New York Los Angeles Toronto 
Manufacturers of 


| ROO Rowal e 


PUBLISHERS - a CHICAGO HLIGHIS, HE. 
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4 iTLaAa 
Another difficult task well done, completed in a short time for the 


New York World’s 
Hillyard Maintenance Experts with Hillyard high-quality approved floor 


aintenat 
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opening of the 


treatment products could do 


task of conditioning 


space, Hillyard’s did it again. 


Sealing and maintaining 


their 
by users since 1907. 


own 


ce Hillyard’s Seals, Waxes, Cleaners, 


h and Polishing Machines — floor treat 


e \ rene 





faction in uniformity, dependability 


economy. 


floors 


Scrubbing 





ents 
+, Fair and maintenance materials give entire satis- 


and 
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ALN: 


Fair . . . Accomplished only as 


. » » Efficiently, quickly, superbly. 


Working against time . . . Night and day to accomplish the super-human 
and polishing thousands of square feet of floor 
Sealing sixteen 
and sidewalks in New Orleans for the famous Mardi Gras . . . Chicago s 
World Fair contract for cleaners, seals, deodorants, disinfectants, ete. . . . 
Finishing the famous basketball floor at Madison Square Garden .. . 
at Fort 
Colosseum and at Philadelphia Sesquicentennial World’s Fair . . . Any- 
where—everywhere where difficult maintenance and floor treatment as- 
signments calling for expert knowledge and training have been referred 
to Hillyard’s. Their products—manufactured in their own plants, under 
formulas and patents have been time-tested and approved 


blocks of 


Canal Street 


Worth Frontier Centennial 


“Hillyard’s Manual on 
F R E E Proper Floor Mainte- 

nance” full of practical 
ideas and economical floor maintenance 
suggestions. Send for your copy. 





.. DISTRIBUTORS 


JANTTOR-ENGINEERING 
STANDARDS 


Concluded fro page 

8. All janitors should have a proper attitude 
toward principal, teachers, and pupils. Thei1 
personal appearance, habits, and language should 
be Ot an icceptable order 

Q All janitors hould possess the habits of a 
teady, persistent, punctual, and systematic work 
man. They should be able to adapt themselves 
to new situations quickly, and show initiative in 


developing time schedules for their work 


Il. Working Standard 


1. Each janitor should have a standard as 
signment of 16,000 square feet of floor surtace 
2. Each janitor should have less than 8&7 
quare feet of school yard 
3. Each janitor should have a standard ot 


ipproximately 
Ill. Standard 
Engineer 
1. Daily cleaning of 
Dusting 
3. Scrubbing and mopping 
+. Treating of floors 
5. Cleaning and polishing woodwot 


6. Washing glass 


250 pupils per janitor 


General Duties of a Janitor- 


floors 


7. Care of toilets 
8 Cleaning blackboards and erasers 
9. Other cleaning duties 


10. Care ind 


ntilating system 


11. Special repair and fixing work 


] Decorating work of minor naturt 

] Prepare reports requested DY uperin 
tendent of buildings and ground 

14. Care of the grounds 

15. Custodial dutic 

16. Care ol loch ind 1} 

17. Maintaining re ns 

18. Miscellaneous 
IV. General Conditions of Service 

1. The salary should be that ted by 


the salary schedule 


operation of heating ind 


There hould b i list of 


qualified and 


men who are 


ivailable for substitute work. It is 


well if these men are in training for permanent 
positions 
After janitcrs have been trained through 
ipprenticeship, or by other means, and have by 
trial proved to be satisfactor they should be 
considered in terms which are permanent, unk 
it becomes 1 sary to dismiss them for in 
flicienc immorality, insubordination, cr other 
Hhcle! cau 
All absence ire to be reported to the sup 

intendent of buildings and grounds. He shall b 
charged with the responsibility of naming th 
ubstitute 

5. The board of education should specity a 
tandard uniform for janitors. These janitors 
hould be required to provide their own uniform 
6. All employees should be selected and dis 
charged by the superintendent of buildings and 
rounds. His actions should be recommended to 
the superintendent of schools, and these decisions 
ipprovcd by the board of education 

7. All employees should be responsible to the 
iperintendent of schools and through him to the 


ird of education 
8. The line ct 


iuthority is as follows: super 
intendent Is, superintendent of buildings 
ind grounds, principal, and janitor-engineet 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Diversified 
high 
Industrial 
Education 
direction 


@ Chester, S. ( \ Department of 
Occupat.ons was established in the 
in 1936, with the cooperation of the 
Division of the State Department of 
The classes are under the 


=( hool 


conducted 


ot a co-ordinat¢ who also act is supervisor ot 
Distributive E« ition in the cotton mills and 
retail store 

Through the work offered in this department, 
the pupils pursue their work of preparing for 
vocations in the high school and spend a part 
of the time in actual work in the stores, offices, 
cotton mills, and irages of the city. The stu 


dents who take tl ourses are later permanently 





HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 


credit for their work 
in the industries and also for the work completed 
in high school 

4 Canonsburg, Pa An 

has been established in the 
School Mr Victor M 

appointed as instructor 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio The 
courses and textbooks in the 
be hastened through the 
William M. Alexander as 
H. Reavis, director otf 


4 Enfield, Conn. The 


employed. They receive 


industrial-arts 
Cecil Township High 
Broc ks has been 


course 


modernization ol 
public schools will 
appointment of Mr 
issistant to Dr 
curriculum 


school beard has 


George 


received 


1 report from John E. Nichols, supervisor ol 
buildings for the State Board of Education, criti 
cizing the sanitary conditions, equipment, and fir 


hazards of the schools. Among the defects in the 


chools were nonfireproof boiler and fuel rooms 
in-swinging doors, wocden stairways, inadequate 
lire CsScapes, ind oil-soaked floors The board has 
voted to carry out the recommendations of th 
supervisor as far as the available funds cf th 
cheols permit 

@ Marshall, Tex The WPA. school-building 
program will be continued by the WPA and th 
chocl board, without the use of union labor, fe! 


| school board and local 


owing a conterence of the 
officials. The change in th 
WPA program was made necessary by the recent 
130-hour work law passed by Congress for WPA 
ictivities 

@ Springfield, Ill 


school board, teachers will be given notice prior 


inion setup of th 


Under a new rule of the 


to the close of the school year, if they are not 
o be recommended fot positions the following 
year. The notices must be given by the principal 
or supervisor before the teachers’ recommenda 
tions are made to the superintendent 

¢ The Minnesota State Executive Council has 


approved an appropriation of $200,000 to finance 
aid to needy high-school students during the 
school vear 1939-4 

@ Norwood, Mass. The school board has dis 
continued the Italian subject mn 
the senior high school because of lack of interest 


language as a 
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SANI-DRI 


for Hair Drying— 
installed in the New 


Niles Township 
Community 


High School 


beeodhe aE This most modern educational plant has adopted 
the most modern method of hair-drying. SANI- 
DRI protects against colds due to “swim-wet” hair 


it dries hair quickly and thoroughly right down 





to the scalp. It provides far greater sanitation 
{bove is shown the fine . ‘ ; 
a ’ than old-fashioned drying methods — speeds dry- 
new Niles Township : . 
Community High ing traffic and hastens the clearance of dressing 
School: below their rooms. Illustrated literature gladly supplied upon 
drying room with four ‘ 
Model “SF-W” SANI- request. 
DRI shown on the 
Mar cture istri 
Rei anal Manufactured and Distributed by 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


Sani-Dri Division Dept. 2 North Chicago, Ill. 





r Dependable Since 1897 
) 
ted vere ; lhe author devotes considerable space to an (4) Formal co-operation by Illinois, Indiana, and 
NEW BOOKS analvsis of the Chicago board of education. Here beget mn the solution of the school problems of 
ce oan . . ° . ° the evict 1 comm . oug n official lan 
air The Government of Education in Metropolitan he brings to his service the opinions of educators le ‘regional community’ either through an official plat 
gh “© nin igency lor ill governmental activity in the area or 
*S Chicago and editors all of whom agree on some of the through a special incil on lucational administratior 
Pen ” ” . , _ ~— a - Tho ; ne rough pecial coun 0 educ onal administrate 
By John Albert Vieg Cloth, 274 pages. Price, shortcomings of that body. The members of the \ step in this direction, Illinois, once it has estab 
$2.5 Published by The University of Chicago board of education are appointed by the Mayor lished a state board of education, with some discretionary 
of Press, Chicago, Ill and confirmed by the city council. This places power, could adopt its own segment of the region as an 
vill The author of this book proceeds upon the the Mayor in control of the school system if he rea useful for the better supervision of her schools 
Mr theory that a large city school system extends so wills it, and some of the chief executives of a TI 
ret its sphere of influence over a wide area beyond past day have exercised political control which is — the author contends, would reduce 
its own border lines. Thus, he turns his attention has not proved beneficial to the schools the number of areas of direct control from 1,246 
ved to a study of what he terms as Metropolitan Here the author comments as follows ae maximum of 6/ , 
Ol Chicago, and includes in the same one county of With the recent ‘complete abdication’ by the cit 1¢ report, as a whole, undoubtedly has some 
1) Southern Wisconsin and one in Northern Indiana ouncil of the role of critical adviser to the Mayor suggestive value. The educators and _ legislators 
fire With this approach to the subject, the author respecting appointments, boards of education in the c'ty who in future, may wish to strengthen the school 
the brings 1,246 school districts, 187 supervisory juris of Chicago have frequently been packed with appointee administrative service of Chicago, may find some 
ms, dictions, and 869 one-room schools under his ob vho either through incapacity or through deliberate inter things that ought to be eliminated. They may 
ate servation. He justifies this approach upon the pick ‘es “-— it - ae ane hesitate, however, when they find the inconsis 
: J . . pickee for hool-boare membership men arked]|\ ’ . : m. « 
has belief that “the suburbs have followed with the  Gifferent from those they have nominated to othe ca a oo — the study The author ought 
th most faithtul attention the advances and retreats within their jurisdiction If there is an artificial formula to lave nown the demoralizing influence upon 
th af the Cilesne ethedl eee.” that will wnerringly cbliee a spelle-conscious Mayer {eesh the school system, wielded by the mayors of Chi 
The study which covers a period of a quarter from a grueling political campaign fought on a low leve cago of a past day. Yet, the author advances 
inz of a century (1910-1935) brings out the fact that . rupee to se nt good men to a | ue of what he calls an ideal plan of school government 
educatior ind then eep hit iror tr ng t« niluence » Ss S = S ras 
th the metropolitan area primarily represents a de ners on ss a fi “or rg he - in which he ay Abolish all local boards of 
o! tached relationship as far as its several units are aie ” ey ee ee — education and eliminate school directors and 
. ‘ . . . : ‘ ree ; 
cal concerned. In brief, there is no educational system Cate teen tit theee 2 a 7 trustees Vest in mavors or managers of 
th for the region Chicago in twenty-five years-—- Mrs. Young, Sh cities and in boards, or managers of counties 
ent The author finds that “one explanation of the Chadsey, Mortenson, McAndrew, Bogan. or Johnson power to appoint supe rintendent of schools 
PA indescribably complex mosaic of school jurisdic sho has been able to avoid being irked with the t ’ Constitute the superintendent in each case sole 
tions in northeastern Illinois is to be found in p en executive in charge of school affair 
he the propensity of the general assembly for enact rhe recommendations made in the direction of In commenting on an editorial which de- 
a , a a solution includes a scientific and democratic manded that “Kelly shall not run the school, 
ior ing special legislation. That body might have exer 
rot cised its prerogatives under the principle that replanning of public education in the Chicago the author says Naturally, the mayor is going 
ae education is a function of the state’ in such a ogee = embracing the following changes to run the schools. He should 
( doption of { ti t . ‘ ré rt} < couishe eG ) 
pal manner as to have produced a simple, efficient, ‘ ate + a ae ae ih ie tl co oa Evidently the distinguished professor, who ad 
la ind easily comprehensible set of administrative county areas as besic units of educational administratior vances his ideas on the subject of school adminis 
areas. Instead it has compromised disastrously to 1 ) rate | tration so freely, has never heard that city school 
‘ = “ d> = “a> = Dott 0 1 required to ope te rovra er racing i 
has with the doctrine ol low al control and created a graces tror kindergarten through high schoo (and ite systems least interfered with by mayors and 
nce maze of hopelessly dissimilar districts from which through the junior college) and to meet fixed standard aldermen maRsies the greater rectory When 
the it j oving verv difficult for the peopl of the Provision ‘by Illino ind Wisconsin that in New York City SUCCESSIVE mayors veld to a 
region to extricate themselves. It is not that the cipalities of not less than 5 or more than 25 policy “hands off the schools,” they were well 
orn r -al | ] I » bee mored population be permitted to operate lependent elementa managed. When the mavors of Chicago controlled 
lis ol genera egisiation have een ignored, wate ' ded the atisfy andard =e ate 
it j t} } uch narr ’ arbitrary cl the schools, they were scandalously managed. In 
in ier that such narrow and arbitrary classi authorities. At most there would be ch districts he f f tl 1 tk utl ys that 
st fications have been introduced as to constitute (3) Abolition of special jurisdictior uch as the W the face 0 uS evidence, the aulnor says ta 


9 , cullen t avors should run the schools 
in t special legislation nsin vocationa d he mayors should ru - 
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Farm Management 


By Robert R. Hudelson. Cloth, x-396 pages 
Price, $1.80. The Macmillan Company, New York 
N. ¥ 

Success in farming under American conditions 
is as much based on intelligent management as 
it is on industry and hard work, and an under 
standing of crop production, animal husbandry 
ind marketing. For without the broader view 
of farming as an industry and a business, and 
without careful planning and timely decisions, 
correctly made and carried into effect, there can 


and seasonal round of 
The present book offers for students at 
the high-school level a discussion of the problems 


be no success in the daily 
activity 


ind widely accepted procedures of (a) organiz 
ing farms as business enterprises, (b) of carry 
ing on the usual operation of farm business, and 
(c) of providing and managing the finances of 
the farm. The essential viewpoint of the book 
has been shaped by the author’s experience as a 
consultant of a large farm management organi 
zation in Illinois and as director of a farm 
management bureau. which directly assisted 
farmers in a corn-belt state, in planning and 
onducting their farm business 
Retailing — Principles and Practices 

By G. Henry Richert. Cloth, 432 pages. Price, 
$2. The Gregg Publishing Company, New York 


Y 
The 


broad tacts and principles of retailing as 


in important service occupation are discussed in 
this work which is addressed to high-school and 
junior-college student The organization of 
retail stores, particularly of departmentalized 
establishments, the planning and preparation of 


advertising, buying, and 
are taken up at length 


practical management 
Five chapters are devoted 


to the immediate consideration of the sales 
process, customers, the study of merchandist 
and customer service. The purpose throughout 
the book is to provide the salesman with an 
understanding of the entire  principl and 
practices of retail-store work so that he may 
do his immediate job more effectively, cooperate 
with the management, and prepare himself for 
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lips to 
typists 


SECRETARIES: 
Some of the “Tips 
to Typists” in this 
folder will be 
new to you. Ask 
for free copy. 


LCSmith 





responsibility Much 
included 
Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School 
Vol Ill, Upper Grades By Robert Lee 
Morton. Cloth, 470 pages. Price, $2.8 Silver 
Burdett & Company, New York, N. ¥ 

The present book carries forward into its final 
clincher’ course in the seventh and eighth 
grades, the teaching of arithmetic knowledge and 
skills in the elementary schools. The point ot 
view is strongly that of using arithmet‘c in lif 
mastering quantitative thinking, and 
accurate use of fundamental oper 
ations with integers and fractions. Both busines 
and home numbers are treated and much 
emphasis is laid upon the new teaching methods 
ind devices for getting with 


managerial 
mater.al is 


inspirat:onal 


situations ol 
ol rapid ind 


uses ol 
iutomatk 


speed 


wecuracy 


PUBLICATIONS 
Plavgrounds 
By Ray L. Hamon. P 


Interstate Sc how 


aper, 10 page I 
Building Service Peabody Col 


\ t of é nformatior appended 
\ Fair Start in Life for the Country Child 

Pap l pa Price | cent Pul hed 
National | t \ ciatior Washingtor D. ¢ 

This pamphlet ed by N.E.A is a part of 


the 


the econ 
Bonded Debt of 


the rural teact 


289 Cities as of January 1 


Phi how u t vse of $41.75] w « r the pre 


ce of New York (¢ 


submitted cor 


vear which d t the influen 


plete debt figures 
how _ le f $8 179.76? t few alid 


September, 1939 


d i v draw f th because some 
these s did t report he | yea 
W hile ne il crease $64.1 tota 
bonde { } ‘ ‘ the pre ea 
Ne \ k ¢ ex ided i lecrease “ 0,00 
h the ; itie esult Likewise, the 1 nded 
r how hange 1 i MY Dt 
ecrease ‘ Ne York ( \ } 
x ded 
The lata ndica that ‘ I led det 1a 
le ised l § t a greate ate ha n the pre us 
i The ncrease n he g ss debt G p IV cities 
due > a irae ease (31 he utility 
lebt of three ithe The figure tor S cite reporting 
l + and | nfir 1 downward trend in debt ol 
i r r less ng-te lature There i tendency t 
ed he outstanding debt, both gross and net, which 
only possible wher there ire fairly irae retirements 
vith few iny new ssue 
County Library Service in the South 
By Lout k W or ind Edward \ Wight Cloth 
14 page Price . University of Chicago Pres Ch 
1 l 
Th book i comprehensive account of the Rosen 
vald experiments for developing county brary systems 
imor outhern Negroes 


Growth in Understanding of Geographic Terms i 


Grades IV to VII 
] I J I rid Ir Pa page Pric $1 
B n N = Duke ( ‘ bre Durha 
NW. 4 
\ t i i nae ik 
i e a i t 1 ind he ental p esst 
aret cg eal p t i ‘ iph 
The lata evealed fi princy ‘ wth 
lerstandir and x 1 n growth 
The p i i e eficient Lor 
’ ibula geography 
Inventory of Plant Assets 
I epare (la ¢ I Sia 1 ] Har Cal 
Pa awe I ‘ Nu l J l America 
( n Ed i n S lie Jack Pla Wash 
! ID. ¢ 
\ r i I property in luca na 
led ‘ 1 and ntr 
he i 1ined he 
enera i t I vste 
The present | etin dea h pe ane property 
| i d ng hed tr nventoric f « nable 
yp lic It doe not ain to describe possible ystems 
type { procedure but seeks present fundamenta 
principles together with a single omplete plar It main 
tains that a high degree of accuracy and 


de pe ndability 
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Bruce Leadership 
In [Industrial Arts 


has been built up over a period of 25 years of continuous and con- 
scientious service to the school shops of America. Here are some 
of the popular Bruce texts in the various industrial arts subjects. 


Woodwork 


BASIC WOODWORKING PROCESSES 
Revised Edition 
Herman Hiorth 
Provides in great detail and in simple, direct 
language, descriptions of all the fundamental 
processes used by the woodworker. Profusely 
illustrated, $1.64 


INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS IN 
HAND WOODWORK 


A. G. Brown and F. E. Tustison 
Developed on the unit-instruction-sheet plan, 
this basic course for the junior-high-school 
grades covers the entire range of woodworking. 


$1.48 
PRINCIPLES OF WOODWORKING 


Herman Hiorth 
A complete basic course for high schools and 
vocational schools. Contains all of the essential 
information on hand and machine tools, the 
. . “2 -_ 
processes involved in their use, ete. $1.76 


MACHINE WOODWORKING 
Herman Hiorth 
The common types of woodworking machines 
used in workshops, schools, and commercial 
shops, together with the operations commonly 
performed by them, are described and illus- 
trated in detail. $1.50 


Mechanical Drawing 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Harvey W. Waffle 
A NEW comprehensive text, intended for one 
or two years of architectural drawing, giving an 
abundance of information relative to build- 
ings and the building trades, $2.75 


GENERAL MECHANICAL DRAWING 
R. A. McGee and W. W. Sturtevant 
A flexible and substantial mechanical drawing 
course planned specifically to meet the needs 
of boys of junior-high-school age levels and to 
provide material of vocational adjustment 
value. Definite provisions for individual differ- 
ences. $1.48 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
809 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Metalwork 


METALWORK ESSENTIALS 


F. E. Tustison and R. F. Kranzusch 


A general introduction to metalwork providing 
a course especially planned for the junior high 
school and equivalent grades. Contains an 
abundance of related information. 

$1.50 


Farm Shop Work 


THE FARMER’S SHOP BOOK 
Revised Edition 
Louis M. Roehl 
A completely revised new edition of this most 
popular book giving an up-to-date treatment 
of all operations commonly performed on the 
farm. Profusely illustrated. 
$2.80 
Electricity 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 


John Edmund Crawford 


For use in vocational and industrial schools 
by boys who have not studied electricity be- 
fore and whose mathematical training has not 
gone beyond arithmetic. 


$1.96 
Auto Mechanics 


AUTOMOTIVE ESSENTIALS 


Revised Edition 
Ray F. Kuns 
Information on how to select, operate, and 
repair automobiles intelligently. 
$1.92 


AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 


Revised Edition 
Ray F. Kuns 
Completely revised and enlarged, these two 
volumes represent the most comprehensive and 
the most modern automotive material avyail- 
able. 


V olume I, $3.50: Volume II, $3. 
Combination Price, $6. 
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reet Feet P reet marching up and down again 


@, «© * ‘2 ,@ 





. . « but here’s an Asphalt Tile Floor 












This much-traveled floor in Meridian 
High School, Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, owes its sturdiness to Armstrong's 
Asphalt Tile. Colors are Venetian 
red and clay brown marble. 


that can take the traffic \' 


EXT chance you get, look at the floors in your 
school’s heavy-traffic areas. If they’re worn and 
scuffed, suggest that your board replace them with 
wear-resistant floors of Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. 
Tell them that the first cost of this material is low, 
Stress its durability—the fact that scuffing won't 
wear off its rich colors because they run through the 
full thickness. Point out that daily dusting and periodic 
washing and waxing are all the care that’s needed. 
And if your school needs its flooring laid in base- 
ments or over concrete, tell the board that asphalt 
tile is the only type of resilient floor that can be used 
on concrete in direct contact with the ground. 


Let us send you our free color-illustrated booklet 
£ . = on asphalt tile. Write today to Armstrong Cork Com- 
RUBBER TILE + LINOTILE (Oll-B0NDED) +» ASPHALT TILE pany, 1212 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


SPimblungs LINOLEUM 


— 


For schools, Armstrong manufactures the only com- 
plete line of resilient floors: Asphalt Tile, Linoleum, 
Linotile (Oil-Bonded), Reinforced Rubber Tile, 
and Cork Tile. Therefore our Architectural Serv- 
CORK TILE + LINOWALL + ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS ice Bureau can offer you unbiased suggestions. 


and? RESILIENT , NON-CERAMIC TILES 





(Concluded from page 80) ncidents in the daily lives of two Mexican children who Readers Series exemplifies splendidly the editor's theory 
confidence may be secured in any inventory system if have been photographed in their own home surroundings of mental readiness for reading. The suggestive illustra- 
the records are made an integral part of the accounting The pictures are artistic and provide a sense of reality tions and questions at the beginning of each of the six 
system and subject to its control hat children enjoy units will stimulate interest and curiosity to draw out 
Principles and Procedures in Organization of Satis- Wide Wings ef the reading selections the information and the stories 
factory Local School Units By Arthur I. Gates. Miriam Blanton Huber. and they contain 

By Henry F. Alves and Edgar L. Morphet. Paper Celeste Comegys Peardon. Cloth, 344 pages. Price, 96 Reading for Fun 
164 pages. Price, 25 cents. 1 S. Office of Education ents. The Macmillan Company, New York, N. ¥ By Julia L. Hahn. Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 60 cents 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. ¢ This is the third reader in the new work-play book Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass 

A report on the functioning of local school units, which eries. The content is based on seven maior tnterests of This primer is the third book in the “Child Develop- 
Suggests principles and procedures and presents forms ch'ldren and emphasizes strongly social and home-life ment Readers Series Reading is made an _ experience 
for collecting and tabulating data, map and charts to ues which have an origin in the natural curiosity and full of joy. The net vocabulary is 219 words 
be used in making a typical study play interest of eight-vear-olds. The illustrations in full A History of the Development of Public School Super- 

The publication will be of help to state departments sine ahh euch to fhe task. The vocdielers atts 659 vision in Maine 
of education in their efforts to improve local school words to the list previously used in the etter tain By Charles Augustus Snow. Paper, 95 pages. Price, 50 
organization and admin’‘stration Teact aE 7 > : cents. Published as Bulletin xli, No. 7, University of 
Quantitative Aspects of Experiencing in the Elementary — roid a nee ) Maine, Orono, Me 

School Prepared by _Dr Henry Klonower. Paper, 31 pages rt , g = - 

, Bulletin No. 15 1939, issued by the State Department ris study traces the beginnings and the development 

Prepared by Dr. Cecelia Unzicker Stuart. Paper, 221 of Public Uustraction. Vacties. Pa f both state and local supervision of schools in Maine, 
pages. Bulletin No. 360, 1939, of the State Department rhis bulletin on placement has been prepared to serve from the earliest settlement in the eighteenth century to 
of Education, Harrisburg, Pa 1 twofold purpose. It seeks to acquaint school officials the present time. It provides a very clear picture of the 

In the Pennsylvania schools changes in the progran teachers, and prospective teachers with the placement situation, particularly during the period of development 
for arithmetic teaching have been effected as a means of service maintained by the department of public in from 1820 to 1893, under the district system, when there 
giving increased recognition to the relationship between struction. It also seeks to encourage placement officials in was little or no professional service and when the school 
arithmetic and the problems of living teacher-training institutions to participate in a state-wide committees were supreme. In 1894, Maine established the 

The present bulletin contains suggestions for combin program, serving as a clearinghouse for. such activities town system for the control and supervision of its schools 
ing Opportunistic and systematic procedure in the teach It is recognized that an effective appointment bureau ot ind there was a wide expansion and a considerable growth 
ing of arithmetic The first section answers questions placement service is necessary in order that teachers in the efficiency and the professional character of the 
about arithmetic teaching asked by teachers and super and school officials may know that this impartial agency services rendered by superintendents. The correction of 
visors. The second section offers a gradation of instruc is available to fulfill the needs of both. in the interests onditions under supervisory unions had begun in 1897 
tional materials for the kindergarten and first grade and of boys and gir f the state but the latter form of organization did not become com- 
contains suggestions for teaching the fundamental opera The bulletin describes the placement service in the pulsory until 1918. In 1919 the state supervision of 
tions of arithmetic. Helpful material is offered in the state department outlines a dynamic program for schools was greatly expanded and legislation was enacted 
way of useful mathematical information, habits of think teacher-placement service, and points out the co-operative enabling the state commissioner to exercise considerable 
ing, and the application of number ideas to everyday relations with administrative officials which are necessary central control that has proved valuable in overcoming 
social problems. Section three offers instructional mater al to an effectively operated placement service ocal difficulties and failures in supervision 
effectively organized according to principles underlying Administration of High School Athletics Maine is an example of a state predominantly rural in 
the systematic development of skills and meanings, as By Charles E. Forsythe. Cloth, 392 pages. Price, $2 character, in which good sense of the people has enabled 
well as suggestions for practice to aid in making it pos Prentice-Hall. Inc New York. N. ¥ universal, competent state and local supervisory officers to 
sible to accommodate individual needs and reduce the rhis book offers a practical cross section of the admin develop an efficient school system 
time devoted to mere drill work. Attention to the com strative methods and procedures which heads of athletic Study in Factor Analysis: The Stability of a Bi-Factor 
putational side of the subject will reduce the time devoted depaitments in high schools have found successful in Solution 
to difficult subject matter and process work which were locel and state athlet ranagement The chapters on By Karl J. Holzinger and Frances Swineford. Papert, 
formerly taught athletic finance afety, and hygiene are especially use )1 paves. Price, $1. The University of Chicago, Chicago 
Mateo and Lolita ful. The disappointing statement of objectives does not Security or the Dole? 

By Burr Durfee and Helen and John McMurris. Cloth zo beyond the conventional public-school point of view By Maxwell S. Stewart. Paper, 31 pages. Published 
64 pages. Price ) cent Houghton Mifflin Company Making Visits by the Public Affairs Committee 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Boston, Mass By Julia M. Har Cloth, 248 pages. Price 4 cents New York, N. \¥ 

A new idea in a social-sc'ence reader for third and Houghton Mifflin (¢ pany, Boston, Mass This study compares America’s system of social pro 
fourth grades. In brief, the book is a true account of This new second reader in the Child Development tection with that in other countries 
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VOCATIONAL TRAIN 
With 


LYON SHOP EQUIPMENT 


PORTABLE TOOL STAND 
—Saves time in getting 
all tools and parts to 
the job. Permits laying 
out of tools for most 
efficientwork. Protects 
tools against loss and 
damage. 


STEEL WORK BENCH— 
Designed formaximum 
working efficiency and 
worker comfort. Solid 
steel top. Rigid con- 
struction. Roomy draw- 
er for tool storage. 


STEEL BENCH LEGS—A sturdy, rigid foun- 


dation for any type of bench top. Holes 


correctly located in 
top and bottom cross 
members, and in legs 
for attachment of top, 
shelf, footrest, etc 


@ Every vocational 
training instructor will be inter- 
ested in our New Shop Equip- 
ment Catalog. It gives full infor- 
mation on the new equipment 
illustrated above and other Lyon 
equipment favored by leading 
manufacturers, and used by 
shops in which your pupils will 


make practical application of your training. A copy of 
this new catalog is yours for the asking. Write today. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, Incorporated,1509 River St., Aurora, Ill. 


AG 


METAL PRODUCTS 


INCORPORATED 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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SAND TOA 
FINER FINISH 
FASTER... 
EASIER! 


Refinish desks, blackboards, 


etc. at big savings with the new 


SKF, oy 
\ 
n 3 
Le moPEan per 
1 


Developed especially to provide a smaller, more 
compact belt sander for all your needs. Try it for 
refinishing your desk tops, resurfacing your black- 
boards, tables, stair treads — you'll marvel at its 
ease of handling, its smooth performance, its 
efliciency in providing a perfectly smooth, even 
finish, without ripples or ridges — faster and 
cheaper! Plugs into light socket. Write for full 


details. 
SKILSAW, INC. 


4751 Winnemac Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Students Enjoy Sanding 
with “Zephyrplane" 


Manual training sanding be- 
comes fun with this modern, 
streamlined sander. It is lighter, 
better balanced, speeds up pro- 
ject work. Patented lever makes 
belt changing easy. Safety 
switch prevents accidental 
starting. Belt speed of 1200 sur- 
face feet per minute. 
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‘ PLAY SAFE 
STUDIDISC this year? 

CLASSROOM RECORDINGS paiieck “No "es00a "cs -yeor, sched 


school 


Sep 











lockers and be sure of maximum pro- 
tection at little cost. Backed by a 
century-old reputation. 


EXPENSIVE! Dependably built, fully guaranteed. 





Heavy die cast case and dial. Raised 


NEW! PRACTICAL! IN 


STUDIDISCS are recorded excerpts from famous wr 









gs nglist graduations and numerals. Cadmium 
poetry Under the guidance {f educators, the important highlights have bee selected These plated shackle securely bolted at both 
educators review all recordings for diction and rendition. Selection of talent is made t nat ends. Withstands thousand-pound pall. 
both student and teacher to benefit by listening to tr ed elocutionists and dran 
ons Here is a pportunity to present the great works your classrooms thr gi ler School price only 86.00 a dozen. Sold 
educational mediur through hardware and sporting goods 
stores and locker manufacturers. Write 
ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES for sample padleck and quetations on 
aici ie ehitiieial seeenle have been proden Fe ne ene Che ew STUDIDISCS coupon below. 
include excerpts from Shakespeare, Tennys Goldsmith, Dickens, Hawthorne, Stevens I t Manual Training Teachers: Get your youngsters busy building 
Longfellow, Scott and others. The subjects now available in this series include Har t, Macbet Flying Eagle Racers and Bobsleds. Gain practical experien in 
Merchant of Venice, Midsummer Night's Drear Tale of Two Cities, Lancelot 1} Garet building fast Soap Box Derby Racers. Use coupon to get details 
and Lynette, She Stoops ‘To Conquer, Evangeline, lvanhoe, Treasure Island, A Christ . on th new, character-building recreation that has Young America 
Silas Marner and many others talking. 
ORIGINAL U. S. HISTORY SERIES 
ste lath Pidlones Webee Winnosaie ae EAGLE LOCK CO 
an ae te Fey B J 1760-1787 if the foundation of t el nited States of A ws 
the lives of eight nw buted most to American Independer I General Offices 
this series inc le Draf g the ¢ stitution it graphies Patr H P R 
Biographies of Thomas Jeflerson, George Rogers Clark, John Paul Jones, I TERRYVILLE, CONN. 
Benedict Art 1d; ge W W 





Branch Offices 
26 Warren St., New York 179 N. Frank!in St., Chicago 
is g 521 Commerce St., Philedelphia 114 Bedford St., Boston 


INEXPENSIVE AND PRACTICAL 


STUDIDISCS are offered at a new low price of $2.00 per 1 rd, or $19.00 f 


attractive album fo ig and salek i — = ——= << << << =a ae ae ae eee oe 


* pronounced study disc, Studidisc is an electrical transcript rt eravh record, 12 ; EAGLE LOCK CO. 
PA treo < atais ng a full ive minutes of teria h side It yt pl lor y st lard Dept. SBJ 
phonograph without additional equipment Terryville, Conn. 





Send samples of your combination Send details on building Soap 
rUDIDIS« R p \ ‘ NY padlock No. 04956 and quotations. Derby Racers and Bobsleds. 
Ss S ) ckefeller Za c York 


oe + ddlinean dame ation eaw clnees recordings for Ens 1 Hist — Name School 
Address 


Name City State 


- 


f 


NIGHT LATCHES *« TRUNK LOCKS « FRONT DOOR SETS « STORE DOOR SETS 
PADLOCKS + CABINET LOCKS * WOOD SCREWS * STOVE BOLTS + MACHINE SCREWS 











es «8 NH!) Kaissincrn. form al of the — @ Dr. THomas W. Gostinc has been elected super - 
rick von " Beacl City Ohio ha ee! elected tende f schoo it La ter, Pa. He H. A 
. iperintendent ot h He succeed R ( Custer s th 
News of Superintendents i Mabie Siie tke tem cies on tke dell sg i nn ener eee a eee 
f Dr. Ge R lire th ntendent ut. Gray I 


assist in the the Eng rst f the the hig hoe it Great Bart Ma has beer 
@ Mr. H. I EMMERSON formerly principa or the h cted perintendent f sche He eeds R. H 
high school at Zearing, lowa, has been elected superi @ Mr. For ; “ of ( ( h 


' k KR. Ca M ‘ Ind i] Ke 5 

tendent { hoo He ucceeds Karl | Gaylord been elected perintendent of hor at Greenwood. He @ Mr. Rocer H. Po “— aie ~_— dinate : 
@e Me DD I MussetMan, of Arlington, Ohio, has beer eeds Earl 1 Wood verintendent of at Westt Grange, Ma 
elected perintendent of scho« at Mt. Gilead @ Mr. H. Larry Br , , : @e Me. Ca H. Porrer-Sumey { Ea Creenwiet 
@ Mer | [. Lanier, of Sebastian ( nty Ark na chool at Ravenr Oo is beet d | I el ‘ | ‘ end I i 
been elected perintendent of school at Marked Tree { hools. He ” ( R D | 

i 
@ Mr. Ener ©. Carson, formerly principal of the high @ Supt. Cas P. Hower, of Ponca City, Okla eM RL Jews f Marion, M is beet 
chool at Stephenson Mich ha been elected iperit ha hens e-elected for shother vea 


tendent of schools at Augusta He ucceed Bery \ @ Mr iI I H i of Central Cit Nel } ee! mas 
Radabaugh ected 


elected perintendent of schoe it Met . PASSING OF DR. CHARLES A. BROWN 
@ Mr. L. F. Sinktey, of Diller, Nebr., has been elected @ Mr. R. G. Pererso f Ewer Mich ) ' 


ha Der On Juls l ‘ rred the deat {f Dr. Charles 
superintendent of schools at Fairfield. He succeeds H. G dential NEO RIE ager ! Bi iH. pee . ® . . 
. , . row! ociate Superintendent 1 the vit ghar 
Hageman Hale Pearce I choo ind a leadir \labama educator 
@Mr H. I \pPLETOD f Sheffield, I has beet @ Mr. M. L. Kwar a ncinal of the hial ' ae ae = : i> genta ‘ 
elected iperintendent ot how it Troy G ( ho« it Mic} ain Cit Ind ha been elected _ F . , ‘ : bins “9 : ‘ a , ies ; 
@ Mr. ( R. Cs f Bradner, Ohi has been elected tendent { han H ead M ( Mourt . : . . ' tr s - : . a“ 'B , 
uperintendent of — the Webster Township — centralized @ Mr. Harry Mes has been ¢ ted 1 tendent Scier D \ ' I tn ) 
chools at Scotch Ridge. He eeds Charles R. Housel f —" h M ™ : — . . 
‘ , \ I t r legre 
who ha one kl e, O eM: 1) \ Bl ens \ Kar 
@ Mr. CHartt B. Part i i ed h d 


" : ‘ Sew. CHOC tendent I it J tor rsit . nd t | { f ( i Ir 

uperintendent of he at Mt Pleasant M He Cis i , ‘ iz t ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ 
‘ et te Walte \ ' j 
succeeds G. E. Ganiard ‘ \ : I e receiver 
@ Supr. Hunsert | M Pleasant N. % sea agate , , , nina Howard ¢ 
has been re-elected for the ext ‘ ea , . . nee il ‘ After 
Mr. | I I " ee! 

@ ir JOHN I THOMA ha wee elected Ly it ° \ . 


Superintendent of scho it Det tM . Na \ fa), 
( {) 

@ \ir ArtTHurR | kK AUCH Cea Micl . | Ma ; 

has resigned and will enter Harvard Universit f ecter é olen tt Bre Wes 

ther studs ® H. D ° f Canal } 


@ Mr. G. G. Berry f Alba, M | ot elected pr’ ‘ ear re eTver nt l he é va 
superintendent f hoo at Galena Kar He et @ Mi I Mor , Ol (sree ( i ate ‘ er nt 

J. J. Whitehead ai ' endent of no it M 
@ Mr. Loren E. Suir, former vrincipal of the } @ Mr. 0 


school at Fowler, ( has been elected verintendent cult t WM e, O a He ‘ 
of schools. He icceeds P. R. Glens endent He ceeds C. | vile f the 10 ward, } ‘ ite the ils, and he 
@ Supt. W. B. Prescott, of Hammond, La., has beet @ Mr. For: G. Warner, of Wayne, Ot! is beet ies hal ween wien A 1s a personal friend 
re-elected for another eat ected erinte ‘ at A He Mar } , ' to Dr. Brown as an educator. among 
@ Supt. CLYDE CUNNI 11A of Attica. Ind has beer eed D I M ‘ 


( preside of the Alabama Hich Schoo Ass 
re-elected for a three-year tet @ Mr ( ; : sallup a, ” wnaiiency © | , 
@ Dr. Wiittam Orr, forme 1) om i , 


Omer « gee nen at Car I esident t the Alabama Ass ator t Secondary-Sc! 
Education for Massa ett lied on J 1, at the age @ Mes C. I Redfield. lowa. has heen elected Principa radi eetBnes af the © mk t 
of 75 rinte nt it Dawsor Colleges and Secondary Scho He also rendered valuable 
@ Mr. Leronarp O. Bovie has bes ppointed Super @ Vir Hat | , has been re-elected pe os ea 1 member f the CC; sion on It tior 
visor of Cafeterias for the board of ed atior t Pe i. | tendent a . 
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DRATEX sioes' cite ond stRAIN 
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FREE Make the Sight-Saving Test on rohit 
of DRATEX SHADE CLOTH 
Mail coupon today and we will send free sample of Dratex 
Shade Cloth used in all Draper Sight-Saving Shades. Test 
Dratex under actual classroom conditions... at the same 
windows you would shade with Draper Shades. Place sample 
against window pane at arm’s length. Look through it at sun. 
Notice the sun’s glare doesn’t hurt your eyes. Yet all the 
light comes through. That is because Dratex cloth eliminates 
glare, diffuses light to make it restful to busy eyes in the 
classroom. Dratex is durable, washable, economical too. 
Mail coupon now for your sample. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSEESESSSEEEE SSE EEE ETE SEES EEE ee 

Luther 0. Draper Shade Company, Dept. AAS, Spiceland, Indiana 
Send me without obligation FREE SAMPLE Draper's Dratex Shade 
Cloth — for best lighting classrooms for visual education rooms 
FREE information cn Draper Darkening Shades 





~~ 







Name 

School Position 
Street 

City State 





School installations throughout the country of Kimball projects include 
a list of the finer universities and schools which have recognized the 
superiority of Kimball equipment. 

The large cloth bound Kimball ‘‘Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Catalog” is in- 


terestingly complete and valuable to have and refer to . sent cratis upon request 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Established 1857 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 
306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
New England Sales Office 


221 Columbus Avenue 
Boston, Mass 


Eastern Sales Offices 
105 W. 4Cth St 
New York City 
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AMERICAN PRODUCTS are APPROVED 
and ENDORSED by FOREMOST SCHOOL 
AUTHORITIES THROUGHOUT the NATION 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Pmerteon Play- 
ground Equip- 
ment leads for 
Strength, Dura- 
bility, and Per- 
formance. Send 
for complete 
catalogue today. 


Pmcsicen Foot 
Baths and Hypo- 
chlorite will kill 
Athlete’s Foot 
fungi in less 
than 30 seconds 
— economical 
and essential in 
every school. 


AMERICAN GYM MATS 


The approved 
and economical 
Gym Mat—fore- 
most in design 
and performance 
—send for illus- 
trated literature. 








the AMERICAN Line also includes PLAYGROUND and POOL 
EQUIPMENT, CHAIN-LINK TENNIS NETS — DIVING BOARDS 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA U.S.A. 
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A FINE DESK 
WITH A FINE REPUTATION 








Since 1901 Arlington seats bave 


been a contributing factor to edu- 
cational advancement. Join now 
the ever increasing number of satis- 
fied users of time-tested Arlington 


Seats. Phone, write or wire. 





ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 


ae a : ee ee that a mere time probationary period is enough The committee wheh is headed by Frederick 
OPPOSES COURT ACTION ON TENURE Better than a mere time probationary period J. Lisman, comprises Howard C. Smith, A. Wel! 
CASES would be a writing into the law legal regulations lington Taylor, John R. Todd, and Thomas Ff 
A Pennsy:vania educator, Dr. Guy N. Hart providing for periodical renewal of certificates, Wocdlock 
man, in a recent public address, opposed the this 1enewal to be based upon both continued : - , , eee ae 
idea of referring teacher-tenure disputes to the study and a rating high enough to be worthy oct COMPLETE NEW GY MNASIUM AT THE 
courts for final adjudication. He says the right to teach for another period of time DALLES, OREGON 
I take the following concrete reasons tor Both of these principles are written into oul On September 1, the board of education of The 
taking the authority of appeal and review irom present law but they app'y only to the provisional Dalles, Oreg., witnessed the completion of a schcol 
the courts type of certificate. No profession can eventually gymnasium, erected at a cost of $110,000. This 
1. The cost of litigation. There is no lim+t as stand the challenge of life security without any PWA project, whch was erected from plans p 
to the amount a board may be caused to spend assurance of growth and enrichment pared by John W. Maloney, architect, of Yakim 
The cost of the few tenure cases In our county Tenure is a method of contracting with teach Wash., is p’anned to fit the physical-educat on 
amounted to about fourteen or fifteen hundred ers. It is the time for wh'ch a teacher is hired program, developed under the direction of Supt 
dol'ars. This is only the cost to the districts. The It is not a question of tenure but the kind of Paul R. McCulloch, assisted by the physicai 
amounts paid by the teacher and by the teachers’ tenure which we shall have, and of how the education instructors of the school system 
assoc_ations are not included in this amount authority of hiring shall be related to the author The building which is built of concrete and 
“2. The time which may elapse before final itv of dismissal. The placement of this essential teel, is strictly modern in design. It includes 
dec'sion is reached. This is due in many cases to authority in a democracy is basic to a democratic basket, locker, drying, and shower rooms and is 
legal technicalities involved. One of our cases ran form of government.” equipped with a basketball court with a seating 
for a period of nearly two years. This is not : ; : capacity of 1,800. The mechanical equipment 
fair to ether the teacher or the district. All NEW YORK STATE SCHOOLS ASSAILED includes a public-address system and a complete 
ca should be decided as soon as possible after IN SURVEY REPORT system of electric Ighting 
notice of dismissal is g:ven because of the effect Modern Amer'can education was assailed on Ihe board of education, under whose direct.on 
on the community, the board, and the discom several counts recently when a committee of the the bu.lding was erected and financed, is com 
fort of the teacher New York State Chamber of Commerce made posed of Ed. Kurtz, chairman, A. W. Manchester, 
The courts as a matter of practice will public a report based on a year’s study of the Frank G. Dick, Louise Monahan, and G. L 
deal with technicalities. Neither efficiency nor efficiency and economy of the New York State Corey. Mr. Kurtz died in Juy and the building 
inefriciency can be so measured. The tribunal ot schools. The committee recommended that anothe has been named the Kurtz Gymnasium 
judgment must be governed by a motive higher invest gating bedyv be established to outline an 
than a mere legislative concept ol values Phe ideal educationa tem for the state, based on 
teaching protession will tail if such standards are the groundwork laid by the recent Regents , ° speed wee! " h “pe cS H 
executed. The teach-ng profession must be abovi Inquiry into the character and cost of education = satis E ‘ Gre = ba ; 
law and above technical_tic If not, we have no In the report crit’cism was directed by the e | 4 | ( I ‘ 
excuse for being at all chamber committee against “a iarge majority erintendet Ladd 
“In place of the courts as the final authority, I of students tor rking and wasting their time.’ @ Mr |! BALI forme principa 
suggest that the final review be placed in the The schools came in for sharp comment on their it Unon Cu:ty, Ind., has accepte the ‘ 
judgment of three peopl the county or district failure to include religion in the course of study endency at Anson’a, Ohi He eeds W. W. Winkle 
superintendent, a representative of the county The committes vd it was “entirely out of @ Mr. T. B. §S Deck e, Mich., ha 
board, and a represe! the local teachers sympathy with the idea that the state must sup a ed supe ence at AUG 
organization. This ' democratic and port youngsters and keep them occupied in school - : nie ; a on 
professional until they reach a certain age.’ There is a = De. | nose - Ma mig be “n 
“The second change tl e would make detinite Ene which must be recognized and that io Be & a ( inc Edu : ; G ie 
the tenure law more sound ul the principle is the line betwee the amount of education it Orecon. D Maske wa emetly neafescsr of 
of probation should be ir e the takes to kill illit ind the amount of educa 1d trat‘or t e Universit { Nerth ¢ 
phrase principle of probatior . 


eve tion given bevond that point.’ Cha H 
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STEEL SAVES REPAIR BUDGET 





Steelwood table No. V1620 with drawer unit No. V1621 
and drawing board compartment No. V1623. 


HAMILTON 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


TWO RIVERS 
WISCONSIN 


WHERE SHOULD THE 
TEACHER BEGIN 
TEACHING? 

(Concluded from page 49) 
teachers, but as I am a small school admin- 
istrator 1 am decidedly in favor of the 
larger schools clinging to the policy of not 
considering any but experienced instruc- 
tors. I always regret the losing of a fine 
young teacher to a larger system, but | 
would very much rather have had her the 
two or three years than never to have had 
her at all. Then too, when some large 
school obtains one of our promising teach- 
ers, | stick my thumbs under my vest and 
say to my board, “We certainly can pick 
them, can’t we. The large schools know 
where to come when they want good 
teachers.” The board feels fine about it, 
the local editor plays it up in the weekly 
newspaper, and the community begins to 
extoll its school for having been able to 

obtain such a fine instructor. 

Large school administrators are many 
times inconsistent, for they are often heard 
to remark that teachers from small schools 
need to be trained away from the things 
learned in their small-school experience. 
But they continue to require experience 
and continue to go to the small school for 
their instructors. If the small-school expe- 
rience was not good the large schools 
would have ceased to patronize them long 


ago. Then too, such long tenure in the 
large schools that some means of old-age 
pensions must be devised to protect the 








approved a 
calling for the 
courses in the 


suggest on ol 


Ordinary Wood Drawing Tables never last very long. 
Students carve on them... constant kicking against the legs 
may chip or splinter them... they cannot stand up under 
such hard use. 


But it is different with the new Hamilton Wood-Steel Draw- 
ing Tables. They have steel bases . bases that can’t be 
carved or splinte red. And their welded joints cannot come 
loose as glued wood joints might. 


That is why modern schools are equipping with Hamilton 
Steelwood Tables . . . forward-looking superintendents 
realize that the drawing board top on the table is the only 
part that will need re place ment for many years. They know 
the steel base can take it and that it is good for a lifetime 
of service. 


For more information about this sturdy, long-lived table, 
send in the coupon for your copy of the Hassiiten Catalog. 
It is sent without obligation of any kind. 


? Hamilton Manufacturing Co. ASBJ-9-39 3 
: Two Rivers, Wisconsin ; 
: Please send me a copy of the Hamilton Laboratory & Vocational Furniture Catalog. ; 
BOUUMO co sssccessecersssccecansarssnsessesceonsnscevesssesenssceabenaonnanscronsneees : 
; 5: dsncnnddnineedesicbinissenastiiiateeteniinettesaanetb les : 
; MUNN: cccpbasedaidusicaacivenievepbensebvsncaseninecydabenisceeneenaaeal : 
; SORTER TOT CTT ERTUL TCT TUTOR CUT OT CCU T PETC ET EC Cre eer eT Sree ee ee 


WITTTITITITITIIITITLLLI LLL 


children, makes small school administra- ¢ The school board of Palm Beach County, 
tors glad that they are able to obtain the Flerida, has adopted a new rule, requiring that 
: “ie teachers attend a six weeks’ summer school cover 
young teacher with her enthusiasm and  j;,, , minimum of six semester hours of instruc 
desire to advance. tion. Teachers holding master’s degrees may 
So as a small school administrator, | substitute educational travel. In each case, the 
feel that the large schools should let the ‘teacher must present a report, which will be used 
inexperienced teacher alone, for in that Se ee schools Feachers 
: “ 10olding a B.S. degree in library science will have 
way they increase the small school’s the same status as those with master’s degrees 
chance of obtaining an A-—1 instructor. ¢ Governor Horner of Illinois, on July 28, 
The small schools have few enough advan-_ signed House Bill 499, which prov.des a more 
tages as it is. Let us hope that the larger adequate system of retirement for teachers 
: : ; The new law eliminates the necessity of the 
schools are not planning on taking this state building up a reserve fund from its con- 
one away trom them. tributions. The actuarial feature, as applied to 
; — ” : teachers’ contribut-ons, has been retained. In 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION the future, the state must appropriate sufficiently 
@ New York, N. Y. Basic changes in the setup to meet current needs, because it can no longer 
the city school system have been indicated, use teacher contributions to meet them. Some of 
following the presentation of a 60-page report the features of the new law are 
a committee of educators, appointed a year 1. Teachers leaving the profession before the 
ago by the board of education. The _ report retirement age will receive full return of their 
recommends that junior high schools be made principal payments 
a permanent part of the school system, and that 2. Estates will rece:ve the full amount avail 
high schools become three-year schools. The able in the account of the deceased member 
program is to provide better articulation through 3. Pension returns will be commensurate with 
system and eliminate the transition period the number of years taught, and liv.ng conditions 


between the elementary and secondary schools to which the teacher subscribes 

is urged and suggested that the eight-year 4. A minimum retirement allowance of $400 
system, now in effect, be terminated as soon as per year is guaranteed to those who have taught 
possible at least twenty-five years 
@ Memphis, Tenn. The school board has 5. No increased pension returns w Il come from 


Ball, the 
conservation 
program em 


after the age of sixty 


CONFERENCE OF 


Supt. E. C 
establishment of 
schools The new 


state 


FOOD SERVICE 


phasizes natural resources, wild life, and health DIRECTORS 

subjects The fifth annual Conference cf Food Service 

4 Clintonville, Wis The school board has Directors will be held November 2-4, in the 

approved an arrangement, offering a university Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md 

extension course to high-school graduates who The officers of the conference have arranged 
unemployed. Under the plan, students may a program which will take up problems of feed 

obtain university training, at a cost of less than ing children which will be of interest to school 

$100, and vacant classrooms in the high school administrators, directors of school lunchrooms, 
utilized ind parents 
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HOW HIGH IS A 4-FOOT FENCE? 


Of course a 4-foot fence is 4 feet high, but the 
point is that PAGE service will help you select the 
proper fence whether it be 4 or 14 feet high. PAGE— 
America’s first wire fence since 1883— alone offers 
you a choice of five quality fence metals to fit all 
atmospheric conditions and an exclusive wing-channel 
post designed for greater utility. One of our 92 
Association Members is nearby to render skilled, cour- 
teous service. Secure his name and free literature— 
write PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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When the season opens, 
will your “gym” seating 


attract the crowds ? 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHERS 
HELP BUILD UP ATTENDANCE! 





@ Safe, comfortable gymnasium stands or bleachers will attract crowds 
to your games and assure their continued attendance. The Universal line 
of portable grandstands, portable bleachers, and folding gymnasium 
stands offers a type to meet any need. Special bulletins sent on request. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 
606 S. NEIL STREET, CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


FINANCE AND TAXATION estimated budgs vear 1938-39. Of the aries calls for $1,565,267, as compared with 
The board of education has increase, $70, increases, and $30, $1,540,427 tor the past year 
budget of $495.960 for the school 000 tor the East High School heating plant. The @ The school district of Kern County, Calit 
which is an increase of $15,76¢ largest item is $2 for instruction expenses, has adopted a budget of $1,881,136 for the year 
A reduction in revenue to be which is $3 the estimate for last 1939-40. This is an increase of $4,379 over 
from taxation must be met _ because year. The maintenance calls for $132,656, year 1938—39. The largest item is $706,645 tor 
of $687,000 in assessed valuation which is $3 last year’s estimate struction expenses. An appropriation of $84,943 
result, the school district will receive $15, ¢ Richmond school board has was set aside for the operation of the Shafter 
in the previous fiscal year, with adopted a budget of $656,861 for the year 1939 High School 
the present maximum tax levy base at $2.25 on 40. The budget a tax levy of $1.25, @ The school board of Palm Beach County, 
assessed valuation. The loss in which is an cents over the year Fla., has adopted a budget of $852,568 for 
is offset by an increase in state aid 1938-39. Of more than $19,000 will operation of the schools during 1939-40. The 
Louis, Ill. The school board has go for the employment new teachers and largest item is $541,030 for instruction expenses 
budget of $1,417,536 for the year teachers’ salaries. The largest item is $423,000 for The debt service item calls for $114,068 
which is an increase of $13,500 over instruction expenses. The capital outlay item pro ¢ Albion, Mich. The school board has been 
39. Of the total, educational fund vides $37,72 building improvements lotted 11.3 mills in tax money for the operation 
expenditures will reach $1,165,341, or an increase 4 Muscatine, school board has f the schools. Of the 11.3 mills. 5 will be 
Building-fund expenditures will adopted a $240.391 for the vear 194( current expenses, and 6.3 for debt service 
$252,195, or a decrease of $8,400 which is an increase of $6,300 over the estimated ¢ Milwaukee, Wis. The school board estimates 
4 Dubuque, Iowa. A budget of $644,229 has budget for general fund calls for an that it has saved a total of $25,713 in electric 
been adopted by the school board for the year idditional building fund will be rates during the year ending May 31, 1939, 
a reduction - $21,000 from the $7,000 below the estimate for last vear realized from rate changes 
yudget for 1938-39 oe ¢ Minot budget of $179,735 has @ Independence, Kans. The school board 
7 Hamilton, Ohio \ budget of $966,585 has beer ide pted by board for th vear | ted } izet $126.664 » the 1939 
been adopted by the school board for the year 1940 TY : es uh . = —— . oe & 2 ng args sor the yest 
ete lis i $1,201 over the esti 10, as against $144,997 for 1938-39. The budget 
an increase of $37,395 over the mated budeet ts hascd on le 2 2 ered 
1938-39. It includes $808.00 fot g a tax levy of 1 mills, as comparet 
fund ¢ Montgomery Montgomery County to 15 mills for the last vear 
Rapids, lowa An estimated $1,179 school board has adopted budget of $741,313 The state school tax rate for Texas has been 


increase of $4.109 over 1939, will be ryt _the yous salary item calls for raised from 7 to 35 cents on each $100 of assessed 
the operation of the schools in $505,845, and current expenses $71,332. The capi valuation. The increase was authorized by 
total. $1.111.075 will be raised bv tal outlay item will reach $39,155 and debt State Automatic Tax Board, and is expected to 
$68.000 will be derived from other ervice 357,34 cost taxpayers from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 
il of $963,575 will be used for the @ Keokuk, Iowa. The school board has adopted over what their tax bill was for the last fiscal 
general fund, and $201,500 for the building fund i budget 7 for the school year 1939-40, year 
Fla Phe Hillsborough County which is a reduction of $2,000 from the estimated @ Watertown, S. Dak. The school board 
school board has prepared a budget for the vear budget for the total, $201,577 is for adopted a budget of $141,421 for the year 1940, 
up revenue of $1,401,000 for the the general $48,000 for the building which is a cut of $15,000 from the estimated 
compared with $1,297,000 for the furd budget for 1938-39. The largest item is $126,72 
Included in the budget is an item of ¢ Tulsa, Okla. The school board has adopted a__ for instruction expenses 
pay teacl uric ind other budget of the school vear 1940 ¢ Norman, Okla. The budget of the school 
the schools This is a slight increase over last year’s operating board for 1940 has been set at $115,009. This is a 
@ Des Moines, Iowa Phi I of education budget of $2,4' which included the cafeteria reduction of $8,093 from the estimated budget of 
has adopted a budget of $ 1.200 for the vear and = bookstor« ppropriations, accounting for 1938-39. The largest item is $88,269 for salaries 


is an increase o ( over the SISA RH6 « 





item of teachers’ sal of teachers 
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CHAIRS 


for every 
purpose. 


THESE FEATURES 
of Evans School Wardrobes 


They Save Space. Set flush 
with wall. Doors swing 
back into wardrobe with- 
out blocking aisles. 


They Are Simple. Patented 
trouble-free hardware 
gives silent, carefree oper- 
ation for life of building. 


CHAIRS 


in every 
price 


They Are Practical. Time- 
tested wood construction 
harmonizes with class- 
room and corridor trim. 


They Are Proved. Thou- 

sands of schools, through- 

out the entire country, are 

equipped with Evans 
ardrobes. 





They Are Low Cost. Amaz- 
ingly simple construction 
results in surprisingly low 
price. Variety of sizes. 


Branch Offices and distributors in 
principal cities. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


GAAS VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 


Durham qe 











with the election of Frank C. Conpon as pres.dent, and @ Mk. WittiAmM Warwincton has been elected presi 
Georce H. Roperts as secretary dent of the school board at Escanaba, Mich 
72) [ Ni Y, A [ @ Mary O. Mutts, treasurer of the school board of @ The school board at Ludington, Mich., has reorgan 
ezvsiona ews of cnacoe Black River Falls, Wis., who died on January 21, 193 ized with the re-election of WitttaM J. MUECKLER as 
was eulogized by the school board in a resolution adopted president; Roscoe C. Ey as secretary; and Emm New 
C ° a2 l on July 2¢ BERG as treasurer 
ppicta 5 @ Mr. Doveras Bostwick has been elected president @ Mr. Georce W. Haverstick has been re-elected pre 
of the school board at Port Washington, W dent of the board of education at Waukesha, Wis 
@ Mr. Joun M. Briccs has been elected president of CHARLES | TRAKEL was again chosen vice-president, and 
the school board at Deposit, N. \ HaroLtp CHRIstorpH was re-elected business manager 
@ thy chool board at Lexington Mich has reorgan @ The s hool board of Escanaba, Mich has reorganized @ Mr I ( GRANT has been elected president ol the 
zed with the election of Grant H. SMITH as president with the election of T. H. BotitHo as president; Haro. board of education at Janesville, Wis 
Frank WoLrEL as vice-president: J. W. Tait as secre CocHRAN as vice-president; Mrs, Atice RILEY as secre @ Mr. A. W. Harris has been elected president of the 
tarv ind O I DRYDEN as treasurer taryv-tre asurer , board of education at Cheyenne W ve 
@ The school board at Case ‘ Mict has elected @ The school board at Superior, W has elected A. } @ Mr. Joun Henry Wirttams, formerly principal of 
S. H. Cocuran as president Ropert ADAMS as vice WESTLUND as president, and I A NICHOLS as secretary the Coles Junior High School, Ashland, Ky has been 
president Mrs. Iva Horton as. secretary and Jacor @ Mrs. LILLIAN JoHNSON has been re-elected president elected assistant superintendent in charge of business 
Sceese: aa tenuate the school board at Thornwood. N. \ affair The position of secretary has been discontinued 
. ; S ' . } _ om ' lent Migs SN < ere lectec es } of 
@ The school board at Maple Rapids, Mich has e - rEPHEN GRAINER has been re-elected presiden = os 7 \ coo ha I - = ted president 
of school boare t the t school boar of icoln , ic ORG 
reorganized with the election of Dr. Der N ALLEN as rr ~ board at Hawthorne, N. . : ; ard : a lich. Grorce Ham 
( s een cter presiden ot ILTON S chose ser i 
president S. P. Horr as vice-president; G. L. Apsorr a 7 7 : : H H. Hart a been ek 1 president | ees ee oe 
secretary; and Mrs. Orin Jciis as treasuret ne - “7 woard - t. Clair, Mich 4 he choot board of Muskegon, Mich., has reorganized 
n S ONES < ) lecte pres nt of wit é lection o S < S 1 . 
@ Mr. Josepu H. Benkert has been elected president he ; She , Jones ha — elected presidet 3 1 th he = tion of CHarLes W. Marsh as president 
the school board at Reed City, Mich. M. E. Beecuer "Be School board at Gladstone. Mich aS ee See OF ay ae ee» 
mien tal @ The school board at Royal Oak, Mich., has reorgar BACKSTROM as treasuret 
e-elected as secretary i } I | I \ \ 
: . IzZec ith the ectio ) oO s president } school woare 0 i apolis < 
@ The school board at Fulda. Minn has elected JOHN ¢ — , ‘ tion of | ‘ Hopart as presiden @ Th h board : linneapoli linn ha n 
H Mrs. Amper ( NEUMANN a ice-president ALBERT ( elected Dr. Cuartes R. Drake as president, and Miss 
YSLOP as president, and Curtis MILLER as secretary Dr , H = 
NHAN S secretal r sEORG RENTOD . N 5 N as sec 
@ Dr. F. W. Eneart has been elected president {a etary ur GEORGI RENT 1 ELI AUMAN retary 
th er treasurer @ The school board of Fergus Falls. Minr has reor 
7 100 board of Montgomery County Va Muss , > } 
Fes bent sean eres 4 ; : ; @ Dr I B. Purpy has been elected president of the ganized with the re-election of ( J. WIHTTBECKER as 
> i e-erecte as CieTR 
e |) h board at Mic} n Cit Ind.. } school board at Sturgis, Mich president JAMES ERIKSSON as _vice-pres‘dent Mrs 
' t ( ‘y oara at ichigan ity me reor 
ne , th tl nae - ? - Mt @ Mr. Max ENGetuart has been ected president of Myrtie BaARNes as secretary; and Dr. A. L. F. Way 
2 dw he election « LEY as president 
H Bless ot iM : ; . R the schoc board at Marine City Mich LANDER a treasurer 
RY I as secretary me RS CUT! YD p . 
i i RUTH y Ya @ Mr. Cuaries Ferrect has been elected president of @e Mr RK. W Mitts has been elected president of the 
a the school board at Gladwir Mich chool board at Fond du Lac, Wi N \ LOSE NG 
@ Mr. A. J. RenpALL has been re-elected as president be a wr . ; 1001 pare 1 ‘ i Henry V Rost Ww 
hool 1} i Wi } Mir oa 6 RNOLD J. CopeLaNnp has been re-elected pres was re-elected ice-president 
ool board at nnebag in , 
e \| loHn ( Sar» : , dent of the sch board at Bay City, Mich @ Mr. Wiittiam A. Wuitenouse has been elected pres 
Lk HN , 1ONSON s been elected president > 1 
; ; a na ~ ‘\ . 8 ler @lre R J. Mutzten has been re-elected secretary of dent of the board of education at Garfield, N. J 
ol boar le 
= oa 4. i A. wang the school board at Bessemer, Mich @ The school board at Bancroft. Mich has reorganized 
\ cy IGH1 s been elected president of 
RIGH la een ¢€ ted | let @ The scha board at Negaunes Mich ha reorgat vith the election of ArtTHUR GORMAN as president, and 
, board at Waterlo« N. ¥ sod th ¢ } 
hg zed with the election of A. J. SAWsRIpGE as president E. L. ConRAD as treasurer 
e Harotp A. Lyncnu has been re-elected as pres M. G. DeGABRIELE a retort , se ‘ , ' gee , 
veel . ’ ’ C1 and J. WrittaAmM PERALA @ The school board at Mino N. Dak has reorganized 
t the school board at Pleasantville, N. ¥ r rer ; 

e\ | ( , as treasure with the election of B. J. FRANKLIN as president 1 ¢ 
® OHN v7 NS . » i | ‘ I) sicit ot he 4 } , 
yr < cha == - president th @ Mr. Lawrence B. Hart has been re-elected president LUND as secretary: and J. C. BLatspeLt, Jr., as treasurer 

Oard ot arvill owns edarvittle Ohio ft r t 4 ] 
Si at Ne . . wn ,e la h 0 he school board at Blissfield, Mich @ The school board of Bemedii. Minn.. has reorganized 
r RCH has es elected president of the @ Mr. Grorcr I Howe ha been re-elected busines with the re-election of Dr. | W. JOHNSON as president 
. ward at I Vill ( { } { t ? | 
e\: “ de. o . ¢ “* h. nanager of the board of education at La Crosse. Wis R. A. Gappe as vice-president; Mrs. Ina Moopy clerk 
= + / —s NS ~ been elected president of @ Mr. Herperr ( ScHENK has been elected president and ( W. VANDERSLUIS as treasurer 
~~ co : esr \ \ ; f the board of education at Madison. Wis @ The school board of St. John. Mich.. has reorganized 
‘ laa we a Cl ns ~ * _ elected president @ The school board at Stevens Point, Wis., has re with the re-election of Witiam M. Luecur as president 
cho OE at arlotte ‘ t . 
e oe , “ 4 ’ elected N. E. MASTERSON as president, and F. A. Net De. G. H. Frace as ce-president; GLENN OscGoop as 
school board at ancock lich has reorganized BERGER as secretary secretary: and J. G. MATTHEWS as treasurer 
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SOLAR se/f- 


closing Waste 
Receptacles 


4X C H Oo Oo L These attractive all-steel containers will greatly aid 
in keeping your school neat, clean and sanitary. 
C L Oo 4 ET Ss They offer a standing invitation to ‘Deposit Waste 
Here.” Made in ten different sizes. The swinging 
top opens at a touch to receive all kinds of litter. 
Then it silently closes again. Beautifully finished 


Designed especially for school installation in white, gray, green, or 


i m ny, to har- 
This outfit combines durability with good looks and, because of grained 1ahoga Y ad d 
its sturdy construction throughout, will stand the hardest kind monize with any surrouna- 
of use and abuse. ings. 







All moving parts of valve are made of tough bronze. The bow! is Use Solars in your corridors, 
two-fired vitreous china, finished in a flawless glaze, reinforced classrooms, washrooms and 
hardwood seat, drum shaped pressure tank, enameled, heavy f z Th fi 

brass flush valve in either nickel or chrome plate. cafeterias. ey contine 


odors — are silent and fire- 


No float mechanism or moving parts in tank. 
proof. 


Economical in use of water —using only four gallons at a flush. Specify 


Vogel No. 10-A for closet with tank concealed back of partition. Write today for interesting booklet 


and prices. 
Sona a half million Vogel closets—school, Sanat 


and frost proof —have been sold and installed. 


Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY - Wilmington, Delaware Melrose Park, Illinois 











@ Mr. Ropert B. Hatt has resumed his duties as @ Mr. Haroip ¢ ENGELMAN has been re-elected as October 5-6. Michigan Education Association (No. 4), 
secretary of the school board of New Haven, Conn president of the school board at New Baltimore, Mich at Grand Rapids. Flora Reynolds, Ionia, secretary 
Mr. Georce S. Ropinson had been acting secretary @ Dr. Z. R. AscHENBRENNER has been elected presi October 5-6. Michigan Education Association, (No. 5), 
during the illness of Mr. Hall dent of the school board at Farmington, Mich. Mrs it Petoskey. ( B. Bishop, Cheboygan, secretary 
@ The school board at Marinette, Wis., has reorganized FLORENCE Lee was re-elected secretary October 5-6. Michigan Education Association, (No. 7) 
with the election of A. C. Wetts as president; J. J @ Mr. Craw S. Wessver has been elected president at Iron Mountain Mich Frances Hallfrisch, Lake 
WINKEL as vice-president; L. J. LAURSEN as secretary of the school board at Charlevoix, Mich Linden, secretary 
and Dr. S. C. Mason as treasurer @ Mr. W. A. Kunket, Jr., has been elected president October 6. Kentucky State Education Association, at 
@ The school board at Watertown, S. Dak has elected of the school board at Bluffton, Ind Richmond. A. I Jaggers, Frankfort 
Sevek ARNESON as president, and Miss Masite Hanson @ Mr. Joun Kane has been elected president of the October 9-12. National Council on Schoolhouse Con 
as clerk school board at Alexandria. Ind struction, at New York City. Ray L. Hamon, Nashville 
@ The new school board at Johnston, R. I., comprises @ Mr. Roy Muwaa has been elected president of the secretary 
Mrs. ANNA ( KLeBer, chairman; Mrs. Eusie Tart, school board at Decatur, Ind October 13. National Recreation Association, at Bos- 
and Rocer Riccio @ Vr I I CreAMER has been elected president of ton, Mass. 17 I Rivers, New York, secretary 
@ The school board at Manitowoc, Wis., has reorganized the school board at Connersville, Ind October 10-12. New York State Association of Dis- 
with the election of Oar CurIsTeENSEN as president @ Mr. H. D. Crister has been elected president of the trict Superintendents, at New York City. Essie Babcock, 
Dr. M. P. Anprews as vice-president; Miss KaTHERINE school board at Marion, Ind Cattaraugus, secretary 
PRASTEK as secretary @ Mr. W. Cyrus WampLer has been elected presi October 12-13. Minnesota Education Association, 
@ The school board of Washington, Ind., has reorganized dent of the school board at Bicknell, Ind (northeast division), at Duluth. Ann E, Regner, Moun 
with the election of Ratpu Catt as president; E. B @ Mr. Mavurice Zortman has been elected president tain Iron, sec retary 
ISENOGLE as secretary; and Firman RoparMAL as of the school board at Bedford, Ind : October 12-13. Michigan Education Association, (No 
treasurer @ Mr. Samurt Avretitus has been elected president 2), at Flint Helen eeu, Sram, snceelany . 
@ Dr. H. I Buckies has been elected president of 7 the school board at Elwood, Ind October 12-13. Michigan Education Association, (No. 
the school board at Hartford City, Ind @ Mr. Leonarp Boyte has been appointed supervisor 3) it’ ~=Jackson Frances Ayres High School East 
@ Mr. A. C. Werts has been elected president of the of cafeterias in the public schools of Peoria, Ill Lansing . . 
scheol board at Menominee, Mich @ Mr. Craupe A. GramMectspacner has been elected October 12-13. Missouri Central Teachers’ Association 
@ Me. W. T. McKay has been re-elected president of president of the school board at Jasper, Ind at Warrensburg. Fred W. Urban, Warrensburg, secretary 
the school board at Fort Wayne, Ind. Wittarp SHAm @ The school board of Virginia " Minn., has reorganized October 12-14. Utah Education Association, at Salt 


Lake City. Milton B. Taylor, Salt Lake City, secretary 


BAUGH was naned secretary with the election of JoHN PoucHNIK as _ president , 
@ The school board of Evansville, Ind., has reorganized R. G. Murray as clerk; and WaLTeR Gomst as treasurer October 12-14. Vermont Teache rs Association, at Bur 
with the election of Lester R McCoor as president @ Vir I H Kocu has been elected preside nt of the Hington Raymond E Bassett Plainfield secretary 
Mrs. Epwin | KARGES as secretary; and Water H school board at Fairmont, Minn October 12-14. Western Pe nnsy!vania Education Asso 
Drerer as treasurer @ Me. Eant Hiwezicx has been elected president of ciation, at Pittsburgh. Dr. A. M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh, 
@ The school board of Gary, Ind., has reorganized with the school board at Jonesboro, Ind cae icsee 
the election of Epwarp T. Doyne as president: Epwarp @ Mr. A. C. Wetts has been elected president of the October 16-17. Washington Education Association * 
W SCHAAF a vice-president GLENN Q. REarIcK as school board at Marinette. Wis oe and = Yakima Arthur I Marsh Seater, 
-creti ‘ N : < . " secretary 
—— gy me _s 4 rs ha oe ere ae COMING CONVENTIONS October 16-2 National Safety Congress, at Atlantic 
dent of the school board at Muncie, Ind. Wu ee I September 17 National Association of Public School City, N. J. Edward ¢ Rose, Trenton, N. J., secretary 
HAYMOND was named secretary, and Josepn H. Davis Boards and School-Board Members. at Knoxville, Tenn October 17-20 National Association of Public-School 
was re-elected treasurer Lynn Thompson, Minneapolis. Minn., secretary Business Officials, at Cincinnati, Ohio. H. W. Cramblet 
, , September 24-26. New York State Council of Super Pittsburgh, secretary 
@ Mrs. Rusy Boyer the first woman to be elected as Rage “he tol ae i 4 School Phy 
president of the school board at New Castle, Ind. Mr atencen : aranac Inn, N. Y. E. L. Ackley, Johns October 1 21 merican ssociation of Schoo ry 
. _- M. Frenp wa al Santini town, secretary sicians, at Pittsburgh 4. O. DeWeese, M.D State 
“oie Eimer H. Do ' ha eo re-elected president September California School Trustees Associa University, Kent, Ohio, secretary . 
of the school board at A | a tion, at Oakland. Mrs. I. E. Porter, Bakersfield, secretary October 19-20. Michigan Education Association, (No 
. “ September New York State Teachers’ Association 6), at Detroit. Gene D. Maybee, Ann Arbor, secretary 
@ The school board of | ma has reorganized at Watertown. Margaret Higman, Watertown, secretary October 19-20. Michigan Education Association, (No 
with the election of JAME S { RE as president September am Wath Gaen? Reintien os 8), at Battle Creek. Rose Jones, Three Oaks, secretary 
ARTHUR SAVILLE as vice-pre | LLEE as Potsdam. Dr. Parl West, Potsdam, secretary October 22-24. New York State School Boards Asso 
business manager and clerk \BETH September 2 Denneviuneie Asserlation tor Added Pt ie »  Seencent W \ Clifford Mt Vernon 


DONALDSON as treasurer Education. Dr. Albert A. Owens, Philadelphia, secretary secretary 
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W. 2, too, 
have desks 


This picture, taken in our factory, shows 
that we must use desks before we can build 
your desks. You can’t be expected to fulfill 
all of your regular duties and then take 
extra time to study the construction details 
of laboratory and vocational furniture. It's 
a specialty that begins with the curing of 
lumber and goes through an infinite number 
of separate steps and constructon details to 
the completion of a job which will either 
credit you with good judgment or discredit 
you with hasty judgment. 





laboratory engineer. 





A STATE SCHOOL OFFICIAL THE GHOST OF THE LITTLE 
WRITES RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


Concluded fro page 44 ( ued f page | 


! 


to any other work on earth. Sometimes caring for the livestock, plowing, planting, har 


: . . ¢ | + > 
he’s a big caliber chap who could succeed — Vesting, and in scores of tasks that must be don 
_ thing } lertook. but mor ften on the farm, we learned a measure of indepen 

‘ { 7 : ore o » ; 

any ng 1€ under nt ? u wits dence and self reliance Wi rk was a necessity; 
he’s small caliber, moving from town to — .wift retribution followed arv shirking 
town with maybe a two-hundred dollar As for patrictism, some of the “pieces” in the 
idvance each time. I’m sorry for these McGuffey Readers did stir our emotion and 
men’s families. Thev no sooner get irouse some idealistic vearnings but so far as 
: ; kk os } ; t] » a history was concerned, it was a glorified account 
adjusted and make friends than wey of the achievements of the American people with 
uprooted and have to start all over. no hint of the political and social forces operating 


| don’t forget that the state is full of to bring in a new era. We had no hint of the 
small schools and that these small-caliber t™agic events following the Civil War, of the cor 
men are needed. After all. it’s a matter of ruption in government, of the aggrandizment ot 
. a ‘ , the railroads and their control ef whole stat 
comparative values. The higher salaried legislatures, and of political gangs like the Tweed 
man pays a higher income tax and fewer — Ring in New York City. Neither did we learn 
people call him “Prof.” But he loses the truth about the Civil War, and all we learned 
contact with the students which is the ibout the labor movement caused us to condemn 
. ; it in the most severe manner. There was never a 

most valuable byproduct ol a scho Iman’s hint that anvone selected for high office was not 
job. On the right side of the balance is the soul of honer, Such election alone was proof 
his encouragement to younger teachers. | of integrity and abilitv. The wavy to success, we 


recall a case when I was superintendent were led to believe, was not barred to anyoné 
it Horne 1] \ tear her ap lied for 4 iob who sufficiently desired success and was willing to 
th WI] le Ss eae alifi work for it 

he darwin — asked about her qualinca- And what did success mean as taught to th 
tions she said simply, “T taught three years boys and girls of the little red schoolhouse? It 
under Mr. Beveridge at Council Bluffs.” meant just two things: the holding of some high 
, . ¢ : » attainment of It} ‘ we urget 
rhat seemed to her enough to satisfy any _ office or the attainment of wealth. We were urged 
. he - to go to school in order that we might ease the 

reasonable superintendent. And it was 
7 struggle to make a living that our fathers and 
enough to get her the job. be mothers had known. What a noble appeal! No 
CHARLES M. THOMAS wonder many got the idea that education was 


State Superintendent purely a personal matter which one could take or 
leave, depending upon whether he wanted to get 


BOOK WEEK ihead in the world. Education, in the beginning 
Book Week will be observed November 1. of the devel pment of iree schools, was urged as 
The slogan for the week will be “Books i means of safeguarding our democratic form of 


\ nd the World.” government, but this purpose had been side 
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How can you know that the purchase of Walrus furniture will protect your reputation as a 
good buyer? Our catalog gives details—and lists some prominent schools already equipped 
by Walrus. Why not send for this catalog and make some private inquiries? Or why not 
ask our cooperation in planning laboratory or vocational departments for you, without 
obligation? We maintain an engineering department under the direction of a competent 





WALRUS MANUFACTURING CO., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


tracked by the time the little red schoclhouses 
had come to dot the land. By then the utili 
tarian value of an education was almost the sole 
reason tor the ~¢ hool’s existence 


Learning in Practical Life 

Had it not been fer the out-of-school learning, 
our education would have been bare indeed. For 
tunately, we did not need to be taught coopera 
tion in the schoolroom; we learned it through 
practice on the outside. We had to help our 
neighbors harvest so that they would help us 
harvest. We met with our neighbors to work the 
roads because we all used the roads and because a 
shirker was scorned. If a neighbor got behind 
with his crop threugh no fault of his own, we 
helped him to catch up because that was the way 
to be neighborly. There being few social events 
ind other forms of entertainment, evervbody, in 
cluding the hound dogs, turned out to hear 
candidates fer public office address the citizens 
Che boys did this for the sake of companionship 
ind would sit through long speeches, unless the 
hound dogs reported by their musical baying that 
i fox had been jumped. Then the boys slipped 
out one by one. If, however, the debate of two 
opposing candidates promised more excitement, 
even a fox hunt did not lure the boys away. The 
political discussions were continued in the hom«e 
ind among the neighbors. We became more or 
less familiar with the political questions of the 
day, particularly county questions. Government 
vas real and vital; it was not something vague 
ind far removed, which we thought would be 
inaffected whether our fathers voted or not. In 
fact, everyone voted 

There were other extracurricular activities” 
modern term) carried on in the little red school 
house, which the teacher took little or no part in 
It was the meeting place for most social events 
except dancing. Box suppers, pie suppers, ice 
cream socials, spelling matches, Sunday school 
ill were held in the little red temple of learning 
Even the circuit riders made use of the school 
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RUNDLE-SPENCE 


SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


GRADUAL 
CONTROL 


has been an out- 
standing feature of 
Powers regulation 
since 1891. With this 
type of control, 
valves or dampers 


are opened or 


closed gradually, 


which results in ex- 
ceedingly close 
regulation and the 
maximum of com- 
POWERS felame)tielialeleli-a aii 
automatic control. 


@ THE POWERS REGU- 
LATOR CO., 2721 Green- 
view Avenue, CHICAGO 
Offices in 47 Cities. 
See your phone book. 


WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN NO. 200 


TEMPERATURE 
and RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 445 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





house, as well as the traveling singin’ schocl 1 simple program cf education tor a compara However, from a histcrical standpoint, the littl 
teacher and the magic lantern entertainer. Thus tively simple society, and measured by what was red schoolhouse is a glowing landmark in th 
we had an opportunity to learn many things expected of it, it probably answered the needs ot development of free schools. I would not detra 
good and bad, which the little red schoolhous the day more fully than does the complex educa from it any praise due it in this respect 
had no part in except to furnish a meeting plac« tional program of this day meet the needs of our Wherever the pioneers set up a community the) 
And what can be said of the teachers of th complex society. But so did the hcrse and buggy soon built a school, and this in turn helped t 
little red schoolhouse days? Shall we = glorify of that day meet the needs ard speeds of that create a universal desire for education 
them? There was occasionally a fine teacher, but time. The little red schoolhouse bears the sam Our parents appeared to have a faith and hoy 
mine for the most part, if memory serves m¢ relation to the modern school that the horse and that from out of an educational program of dr} 
knew little more than the brightest pupils. Many bugev bears to the automobile. with this differ studies and severe mental discipline there would 
of them were embarrassed and were not “rehired” ence, however: Whereas the autcmobile developed some dav emerge the reality of the American 
because some pupil could “do a sum” that they without the ghost of Old Dobbin holding back Dream. Somehow they sensed that there could 
could not do. But what could we expect of them ? improvements, the most intelligert developmen not be respect without worth, appreciation with 
Few of them attended school beyond the distric of the modern school has been held back bv thi out truth, vencration without reason, freedon 
school. Any person, becoming old enough and d vhost of the little red schoolhcus without justice, liberty without responsibility, 
siring to teach, went directly from the district While the color of the schoolhouse was general love of country without knowledge, and demos 
school to the county teachers’ institute for one lv red, it was seldom “in the red.” for tw racy without equality of opportunity. These vu 
month, took the examination, and if awarded a reasor First. as soon as the monev in the schocl tues are bequeathed to us and are for us t 
certificate could teach anywhere in the county treasury was exhausted. the school closed, no perpetuate. If we allow them to die, there wil 
Teachers’ salaries were low, and as a consequen matter how brief the term: and second. most indeed be ghosts of “that which might have been” 
there was always a scarcity of teachers, even such choclhouses were built at low cost through the riding the wreckage of the age to come 


as they were. Most of them were men, who wert 


cooperative efiorts of the parents, each doing his 
frankly temporary, having no idea cf making 


hare of the labor, and the women raising money 


R — a , ted 
teaching their lifework. Men were in demand be for the hardware. windows. and lumber. The Ra ger + ger nee 2 2D goo "Ras ne. Wi pee ee 
cause few women could control the “big boys.’ did not vo in debt.” Net a district in our e Th a : _ \ ont H C 
I think I can truthfully say that in our county countv was in debt for its school building. This District, Almena, K ( 
of a hundred school districts there were not more was indeed a virtue of the little red schoolhous f Turty S. M. Wor a iirman; Dan J. R 
than two teachers who had ever attended a father et the kk n they taught in this respect , x; < kL. Ww ; W. | 
norma! school or college, and the attendance of certainly did not take ince the present age ol > 
even these two was only for a. brief period lebt. private and public. is an outgrowth of that e| Kar 1 . Ec R, 
County superintendent elected by the peopl sare H Tack M K , a 
were otten tarmer whe ( ild barel read and ~ ‘ ‘ onal n wh the R re | 1) I) | l | 
write litt ed st uld | in hauntin Pra J. O. SHRACH ‘ . 
No Frills or Fads 1s with its mournful reauiem. It h sone with \. Dray 1D ( I ! 

The ‘little red schoolhouse was created bv the Old Dobbiu mudd roads crub stock, the coal ns Bs 4 . eo r | EAs nas | 
pioneer fathers and mothers to provide the kin 1 cil lamp, and ichineless farms. It served its da ad Bur se. D . 8 MeCons awesid 
of “larnin” which they thought their sons and ind had 1 ‘ to a growing nation Great Bend, D Cc. Hi president: 1 
daughters would need. There was nothing “high Though there 1 ( i lack among us of the 1) H J PHob , b res dent Paola N ‘ 
falutin” about it; no fads and frills were allowed lid virtues of r fathers and mothers, the r K 
in these schos Drawin’ and singir what tentic of thi chool education would t » or our Be ; ; oe ,' ” 
that good for? the And as for manua! have trarsmitted these virtues to us. Even th os 7 H 1D oe oe 
training, cooking th laughed good chocls of this d ire laggirg behind social @ Mr. Tuom ( ! een elected DB 
and long when thes« lked of near tl change. and a transmitting onlv the generall\ atiijteinat al » Coth Whitten Geheadl fi 


end of the little red s« Their vas ipproved culture { ety Sout W tie ( ‘ et Winton ¢ 
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BIGGER and BETTER SHELDON 
PICTURES 


from your 16mm film 


If vou want to get the most from your 16 
mm film you will appreciate a HOLMES 
Sound-On-Film Projector. Every mechanical 
part, including the lens and sound apparatus, 
is selected to get maximum clarity of picture 
and sound reproduction. 


Laboratory 
and Vocational Furniture 













A demonstration with 
out cost may be ar 
ranged. Write for eata 
log, prices and details. 


Manufacturers 
of 16mm 
and 35mm 
projectors. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 
1812 Orchard Street 
CHICAGO 


(4/7 /f 


Sheldon’s forty years experience in planning and exclusively 
manufacturing Science and Vocational Equipment for schools 
makes available to you a service unequaled anywhere. You 
are welcome to take advantage of it. A trained ‘/Sheldon’’ 








Ln, 9) Total Weight Representative is located near you and our 250 page catalog, 
‘Us Gs Aj y AAA Including Speaker No. 24, is available free upon request. 
f \ 60 Ibs. 
bi Jw MUSKEGO 
b, — E. H. SHELDON & COMPAN MICHIGA aN 
P R™ ro <4 TO R S 
SUPERVISION IN SMALL The traffic markers referred to in Rule 6. Good school traffic habits serve as a 
SCHOOLS 6 are made of wood, built in our shop. On _ basis for later good road traffic habits, a 
Concluded from page 53) a base 18 inches square is erected a post 6 very important outcome since automobile 
large school system. It is different, however, inches square and 39 inches high, painted driving is fast becoming a_ universal 
in that most of the supervision must be the blue with “co ricHt” in yellow letters. activity. 
ach tee . Spee ae : : po - é gas er , 
i re er ibility of the eee He These markers are placed at every inter- 7. A general appreciation of good order, 
Wl start this s . Ss s first tact . : , . , ‘ 
art this supervision in mis | contact section, and have done a great deal to pre- — self-control, and the rights of others has 
with a teacher new to his school system. He ; ; . 
: vent crowding. resulted. 
will carry it on first through correspondence 


ind personal interviews; then through class Rule 7 is the most difficult for pupils to 


room visitation, personal conference, group derstand and follow. It is based on the ANOTHER BUILDING IN 
onferences. and reference readings. If he is to. Principle of automobiles weaving in and WINONA 

hold in mind constantly, the improvement of Out of line at rotary traffic circles. As in oS We See PP 
instruction, the superintendent will make a the case of road traffic, its success depends 2. The needs of the type of school that 
time and place schedule for classroom visita- upon the courtesy and good will of those is anticipated: including enrollment, the 


tion and tor follow-up conferences so that using the intersection. Our teachers are educational program of the school, the 


hic 4 e . " 3 2 rhe ° ° P . 
us duties in the many other tields of work constantly attempting to teach pupils how — service to the adult population. 
will not crowd out his good intentions in 


petal to pass through lines in this way, with the 3. Equipment appropriate to the best 
a ait object of lessening both delay and conges- use of building facilities. 
PUPIL TRAFFIC tion at the intersections. There are times 4. Flexibility and adjustability to agcom- 
‘ : 4 when this system is inadequate to prevent modate growth and changes not anticipated. 
ae er eee congestion; and at such times our only 5. Adequate financing. 
passage of lines from floor to floor, and — recourse is to hold up one or more lines Each of the above-mentioned elements 


requires some assistance at first in directing until the traffic opens up. Teachers on duty has been well cared for in the Winona 
pupils how to proceed. In order to sim- jn the corridors make it easy to do this. building program. 

plify directions for filing we have num- Rules 8, 9, and 10 explain themselves. The senior-high-school building erected 
bered our corridors and stairways as shown Such is our system of traffic regulation in 1915 was planned for 500 pupils. The 
In Figure 5. in the school. We feel that it has produced present enrollment is 885. The Central 


o illustrate the working of Rule 5, the the following good results: Junior High School building is ample to 
lollowing typical routes are given: 1. Time is saved by classes reaching care for 650. The fact that this building is 
|. From 324 to 102: C3 to B3 to D3, down rooms with less delay. in the block adjacent to the senior high 
IV to Di and 102 2. Quiet conditions in the corridors react school makes it ‘convenient to use a part 
From 221 to 31 A2 to B2 up Il to D3 , 7 +8: 4 . he a a 

| favorably on conduct within classrooms. of it for the upper classes. By providing 
From 302 to 114: D3, down II to BI 3. Injuries due to haste have been prac for a junior high school in each end of the 
114 tically eliminated city, which is approximately five miles | 
~~ ag i to 208: BS to D3, down III to 4. Courtesy is taught by the emphasis length, there is room in Central Junior 
From 102 to 324: D1 to BI to Cl, up V to 08 avoiding personal contact High School for the junior high school of 


C3 and 324 5. Respect is taught for the law the central part of the city and the over- 
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PETERSON 


Laboratory and 
Library Furniture | 





Modern in design and construction, PETERSON 


EQUIPMENT meets the needs of today’s educa- 


tion. A wide and varied selection enables your 


school to select for its specific needs. 


Over forty-six years of laboratory 


equipment building is your guarantee of long satis- 


factory service. 


Peterson furniture means quality material, correct 


and modern approved designs, scientifically con- 


structed and skilled assemblage. 


Write for new catalog. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Ine. 


Established 1892 
1222 FULLERTON AVE, 


flow of the senior high school for the entire 
city. These senior-high-school classes are 
as well cared for under this plan as it 
would be possible for them if all their 
work were in the same building. 

It should be remembered that Winona 
has six parochial elementary schools and 
two parochial high schools besides the 
training school of the State Teachers Col- 
lege. The enrollment of these schools is 
approximately 1,108 elementary, 462 junior 
high school, and 197 senior high school. 
This greatly affects the building program 
for the city. 


THE RENEWAL OF EXPIRED 
CERTIFICATES OR ELIGIBLE 
LISTS 
(Concluded from page 28) 

In a matter so crucially affecting the in- 
tegrify of personnel criteria, it would seem 
well that some standardization or greater 
uniformity be sought for. One can but hope 
that some agency, such as the Committee 
on Certification of the National Education 
Association or the United States Office of 
Education, work out some program in con- 
junction with the various state depart- 
ments. Such a program could serve as a 
strong impetus to raising 
throughout the entire country. 


standards 


b) No limit Alabama, Iowa, North Car na. Soutl 
Carolina Vermont Utah. Virginia Li sna 
Tennessee Nebraska ] ‘ and } are 
applied in Minnesota, K Ohio. Delaware 

) When courses must be Witl 
life of expired certificate Mex W 
ing; (2) Within prescribed per re renewa 
Louisiana South Dakota Ala Ge 
Utah 


and library 
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the finest 
folding tables in the 


September, 1939 


HOWE FOLDING TABLES 


line of 


world... 


our products will 


prove it 


MANY SPECIAL FEATURES 


ALSO , 
FOLDING 
CHAIRS 





If it folds 
ask Howe 


Plywood or 
Aluminum Alloy edging 


Metal chassis with Linoleum, 
Masonite tops 


Steady as a permanent table 

The quickest to cpen and fold 
Fool-proof locking device 

Easy to move and store 

Takes up very small space 

Sanitary tops for cafeteria use 

Large or small sizes for many purposes 


Supplied in any desired height 


Write for folder and prices 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, Inc. 


ONE PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


Canadian Division: Owen Sound, Ontario 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


SCHOOL CUSTODIANS’ CONFERENCE 

rhe first annual School Custodian’s Conference 
in North Central Ohio was held August 8 and 9 
in the Pleasant Township School, Marion County, 
Marion, Ohio. The conference was sponsored by 
boards of education and boards of health in 
Crawford, Delaware, Marion, Morrow, Union, 
ind Wyandotte Counties 

On the first day the conference took up such 
topics as water supply, sewage plant, school sani 
tation, care of shower, toilet, and washrooms 
ind school lunchrcoms. On the second day the 
group discussed the topics of heating and ventila 
tion, lighting, the janitor, pupil transportation, 
and floor-cleaning problems 

Among the speakers were Dr. Ward G. Reede: 
of Ohio State University; County Supt. D. T 
Mills of Marion; Dr. R. H. Markwith, State 
Director of Health for Ohio; Mr. Karl H. Berns 
of the Ohio State Education Association, Mr. W 
R. Aukland of Marion 

The entire program was arranged with the idea 
of furnishing material for the betterment of 
school sanitation and of creating a better under 
standing of the proble ms of the school custodians 


NATIONAI COUNCIL ON SCHOOL- 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTION WILL 
MEET IN NEW YORK CITY 
Arthur Moehlman of the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction has com 
pleted the program for the annual meeting of 
the Association, to be held October 9 to 12, in 
New York City. It is expected that the 1939 


meeting will be the high point in the Council's 
history 


President 


The sessions will be conducted in th 
Clirton Hotel 
\ number of prominent men will appear as 
peakers on the program. Dr. T. C. Holy. of 
bus, Ohio, will give a talk on “A Review 
Research on the School Plant”; Miss Ali 
Barrows, Washington, D. C., will speak on th 
byect The Sta of School Building Divisiors 


Governor 





in State Departments of Education”; Mr. Francis 
R. Scherer will present a report on the work of 
the buildings and grounds division; the report on 
the furniture division will be made by Mr. Ray 
mond V. Lorg; N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., of New 
York Citv, will discuss “The Determinants of 
School-Building Costs”; and Daniel I. Maguire 
of New York City, will talk on “The School 
Plant Problem in New York City.” 

The annual dinner of the Association will take 
place in the Governor Clinton Hotel 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


# Men, who made up 32 per cent of the 
nation’s school teachers in 1900 and 18 per cent 
in 1920, gradually are returning to the school 
rooms, according to a recent report on a govV 
ernment survey covering 1934 to 1936. Some 
266,000 male teachers, composing 25 per cent 
of the total, were listed in the report 

4 A state-wide teacher retirement 
scheduled to go into operation in Kentucky 
as soon as the necessary funds are provided 
by the legislature. A bill passed in 1938 provided 
for the system but made no initial appropriation 
Under the law, retirement = allowances art 
allowed to teachers, ranging from $100 to 
$1,000. Contributions to the fund will start 
July 1, 1940 

4 Springfield, Mass. A_ drastic reorganization 
of the teaching staff has been effected, beginning 
with the new school vear. Wholesale transfers ot 
several persons in practically every school have 


system 15s 


been effected, as a result of a new pol'cy under 
which the superintendent 
make reassignments as seem 


given authority to 
idvisable from the 
standpoint of efficiency and economy. It is ex 
pected that the new policy will produce practical 
results in a short time and will promote max-mum 
efficiency in the schools 
@ Houston, Tex. The 
a proposal to set 45 vears as the maximum age 
limit for new teachers in the school system. Thi 
age limit would have prcvented older persons 
from being employed 


chool board has reject d 
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AN ARGUMENT: IN RE 
TEACHER SECURITY 
(Concluded from page 43) 


lists of qualified people through its certifica- 
tion. In making such demands on_ individuals 
and communities as it does, the state protects 
it own interests. It then delegates to local 
authority more or less of self-direction in 
actual operation. To some communities, as major 
cities, deemed competent and willing to ex- 
ceed the minimums established generally by 
the state, almost complete autonomy may be 
granted. In the latter case responsibility for 
establishing and maintaining the program of 
security for teachers rests upon the city quite 
manifestly. Elsewhere it may be a _ question 
whether state or local authority should be held 
responsible. Certainly the state should formulate 
the general plan. Furthermore, at least so long 
as there is no guaranteed tenure of position, it 
is too easy for the teacher to miss eligibility for 
pension if employment for a stated period of 
years in one place should be a condition. So we 
must count service anywhere within the state 
toward the total of the teacher’s work record 
It would then be unfair for any one community 
to become responsible for the teacher’s retirement 
allowance. The state must at least collect annually 
from each district a quota for the pension fund 
To me it sounds logical to suggest that the whole 
matter be deemed a thing for state administration 

MANBROOK: I’m very glad to hear you say it 
But my mnd’s a bit uneasy. It seems to scent 
faintly a possibility that this program is going 
to be diverted into a compulsory savings propo 
sition run by the state —a checkoff against pay 
check. Don’t do it, Dobs, if you wish to continue 
to be called my friend. | couldn’t bear it if you 
should hint that some time there may be an 
assessment upon my lean incomé to insure me 
against a future day. But surely you promised 
me that, if the cost of living should go up, there 
would be a bit added to income to cover the 
newly necessitated outlay. And such assessment 
would be a new item in the cost of living, would 
it not? 

Dosson: You see the situation as it ought to 
be, Manny. If our philosophy of pay for public 
service is correct, then your conclusion is the 
logical one. It admits no such necessity as a 
teacher contribution to retirement funds. Pay 
based on estimated living costs rather than on 
social value of the worker's services implies an 
assured retirement income without reference to 
savings of the worker. That teachers’ salaries are 
based upon living costs rather than upon service 
rendered is demonstrated by the fact of salary 
schedules, pay not proportioned to the individual 
excellence of the teacher. In principle I 
with you; in practice I do not expect to find the 
idea in immediate operation. The precedents that 
have been established are against teachers. But 
that is not the problem that most disturbs me 

MANBROOK Worse and worse. Our Dobson 
has turned robber. He would take our farthings 
to sweeten the pot. Pay yourselves a pension and 
call it social security, he advises. But what did 
he promise in the beginning? “You will never 
strike it rich, but there'll be a safe pens:on and 
respectability 

DoBSON I 


agree 


assure you that that “respecta 
bility’ is just what I had in mind a moment 
ago when I intimated that there is something 
involved that bothers my mind even more than 
does the idea of having to contribute toward 
my own retirement allowance. The principle of 
assessing my salary as partial support of the 
pension fund a very small part of the support, 
at that is not particularly objectionable, de 
spite its inconsistency. In practice 1 am quite 
willing to add my mite to the reserve from which 
my retirement income is to issue, but I do want 
assurance that that reserve is going to be ade 
quate to give me a decent living when retire 
ment time rolls around. I suppose that that is 
what is meant by “respectability 

Mansrook: Go ahead. Take so much out ot 
my present salary (which will hardly support 
respectability) that I'll have a more respectable 
income after I retire 
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Dosson: Unfortunately, in most pension plans 
the contemplated allowance for the retired work- 
er appears too small. It should be liberalized. 
Take the case of the retired army officer. He 
draws three fourths of his last active pay. That 
sounds like an eminently reasonable degree of 
support. He is no longer subject to expenses 
formerly connected with his position. What he 
now receives enables him to maintain himself on 
approximately the same plane of living as that 
to which he has been accustomed. Contrast that 
with teacher pension plans. Which of us hopes to 
receive a pension that will be three fourths of 
his last rate of pay for active service? Few 
teachers can stand more than an assessment of 
2 per cent. It is fairly common to specify that 
the immediate employer is to contribute double 
that contributed by the employee. Let us now 
assume that I teach for thirty years to become 
eligible to pension. Further assume that my 
annual salary has averaged $1,200. That is much 
above a thirty-year average for the average 
teacher, I am sure. But on the basis of such 
assumption we find a total of $2,160 accumulated 
on my behalf. Suppose that the management ot 
the fund has, by jud cious investment, doubled 
it. That means something like $4,500 in prospect 
for me. Grant me, after thirty vears of teaching, 
a life expectancy of ten years. You can then allot 
me a monthly retirement income of between $35 
and $40. Suppose I draw $40 a month; that 
w.ll be 40 per cent of my average rate of pay, 
probably considerably less than 40 per cent of my 
last pay rate. See the difference between the two 
situations army retirement as it stands now; 
teacher retirement as it is proposed sometimes 
I think I should be 


gested, 


assessed somewhat as sug 
a possible 2 per cent of my income, It 
my immediate employer should be assessed 4 per 
cent of my income on my behalf, that is enough 
to ask of him; this assessment really constitutes 
an addition to monthly pay, earmarked for sav 
ings; I am given a 4 per cent increase and 
assessed 6 per cent, in other words. Then the 
state should be required to make up the fund in 
some way so that I, as retired teacher, free now 
from the special drafts that came to me as a 
teacher, can live comfortably. To pay a teacher 
$35 or $40 a month by way of pension is to 
guarantee existence only; I think we should be 
pledged more than that. Otherwise we should 
currently be paid enough to permit us to save 


a fair 10 to 15 per cent of our salaries, as 
suggested by many an economist’s recommended 
budget. Such portion of one’s salary conserva 
tively invested and a teacher can afford no 


investment would assure com 
years of teaching. But teachers 
simply cannot squeeze 10 to 15 per cent for 
savings out of their present incomes society 
has not set the scales that way 

MANBROOK To you, Professor Dobson, I offer 
protound and formal apology for harsh words 
uttered but now 

Dosson: Coming from your usually flippant 
self that last sounds like a heartfelt sermon. | 
did not realize that you were the clown laughing 
while his soul was downcast. We approach elder 
years with little or no estate, not even a proper 
amount of insurance, Yet this is not a mark of 
economic incompetence. We have not expended 
our substance in riotous or foolish living; our 
self-restraint is almost a byword among our 
fellows. Every dollar is sent where two should be 
sent. As a rule our families are small. Our homes 
are modest. Our attire is none too good in qual 
ity. And it’s not at all because of lack of patron 
age; work grav.tates our way. The simple fact 
is that we have not commercialized our work: 
we have dedicated our talent and our time to 
public service. We ask the public to keep that in 
mind when it comes time for us to quit that 
service 

Mansrook: Dobs, I doff my hat in tribute to 
the realism of your painting. You portray the 
essential thing-that’s-there. For that good reason 
I ask what’s what about the tenure of position so 
fundamental to the thirty vears or so of teaching 
in the state that is hypothetically a condition of 
my good standing on retirement morning? Is 
civil service status for the teacher the answer ? 


other type ol 
fort after thirty 






























































Dont 
Compromise! 


GETA 


FILMOSOUND “ACADEMY” is a compact, two- 
case projector made especially for school 
use. Shows both sound and silent films. Serves 
both auditorium and classroom. Uses both 
amplifier and phonograph turntable. On/y$298 


Ivs SEPTEMBER time to get the 
movie projector your school needs. 
And when you buy, don’t compromise 
with quality. The best costs far less 
in the long run. 

There are no finer projectors than 
Bell & Howell Filmosounds. Built by 
the master craftsmen who supply the 
preferred studio equipment of Holly- 
wood, Filmosounds provide screen 
images of unequalled steadiness and 
brilliancy— plus sound quality of star- 
tling realism. 

When you select a Filmosound, you 
won't compromise with x¢ility, either. 
The complete range of Filmosound and 
Filmo silent projectors includes exactly 
the model you need. Use coupon. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; London. Established 1907. 


First School Film IN COLOR! 


Marshland Mysteries (15 min. silent), rental 


$3—macroscopic color shots showing beauty 
and structure of common insects. Many new 
sound and silent films are ready for release. 
Write today for free catalog—sound or silent. 





aan=m= MAIL COUPON TODAY! +<<=<= 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill 


ASBJ 9-39 


Send details about Filmosound projectors 
Filmo silent projectors for school use 
We now have of 
number make 


16 mm. sound 16 mm. silent projectors 


Include sound free silent film catalog of new 
school films. (NOTE: Sound film catalog is free to 
owners of sound projector 25c to others 

Name 

School 









PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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Re a Rtn AP ca ET 


fi fter The Meeting 


YOU'VE GONE PROGRESSIVE IF 
Your desks and chairs have gone into a huddle. 
Your class is making more noise than you can 

live through 

You have fourteen projects going on at once. 

You long for the good old days when children 
studied 

You have forty-nine 
pioneer log cabins 

Your boards are covered with daubs of clay 
result of free discipline. 

You take to your bed at 3:40 p.m. 

You feel the need to take a course in black 
smithing, carpentry, plumbing, poster lettering, 
toe dancing, psychology, dramatics, and map 
making. 

Your friends tell you, “Better watch out; re 
member Grandfather.” (He went insane.) 

You pay the janitor a quarter to clean up th 
mess and say nothing about it 

Insurance companies refuse to issue a policy to 


duplicate models of 


you on the ground you lead too precarious an 
existence 
G. L. in Miami School Digest 


Judging Her! 
The department heads were 
additions to the high-school staff 
“And your new first-year teacher of social 
service,” asked the science head, “is she a con 
servative or a progressive ?” 
“T don’t know,” answered the social-sc-ence 
chief. “She wears a last year’s hat, drives this 
year’s car, and lives on her next month’s :alary.’ 


discussing thx 


His Good Reason 


A senior walked into the new principal’s offi 
without knocking. The latter thought he would 
teach the lad a lesson in politen:ss 

“Jones,” he said tactfully, “do you think | 
would walk into your father’s place of business 
without knocking ?”’ 

“ree wr.” 

“Oh, indeed. How’s that ?” 

“He keeps the Original Jones Tavern, su 


Not Teaching At All 

Dr. F. H. Spencer, an English school inspector 
supervisor) tells of an old ploughman who called 
upon him to register a complaint Against the local 
schoolmaster. The latter, the farmer asserted, 
thrashed too freely and too hard. “It ain’t on’y 
that ’e whacks ’em,” he growled, “He don't 
teach ‘em nuthin’. My lad’s been at school five 
yer, an’ can’t say his alphabet backkards!” 


Top of the Class 

Teacher “Now, boys, after what I've ex 
plained of the lion’s fierceness, strength and dar 
ing, can any one of you name a single animal 
that the king of beasts stands in awe of ?” 

Up shot little Willie’s hand! 

Teacher: “Well, Willie, which the animal?” 

Willie: “Please, teacher, the lioness.” Brad 
ford (Ont.) Witness 





Anything You Say 
“Why are u late?” 


Teacher 


Paul “Mother fell down and broke he 
arm.” 
Teacher “Well, don’t let it happen again.’ 
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School Buyers " News 


Bicycle Parking Problem 


School authorities who have struggled with the 
problem of parking bicycles have d'scovered a 
solution in a new bicycle rack, manufactured by 
the American Playground Device Company 

The bicycle rack has removed a serious prob 
lem in the disposal of bicycles during school 
hours. Where no provision has been made for 
storing “wheels,” the pupils have been forced to 





The American Playground Bicycle 


Parking Rack. 


leave them in the schoolyard, leaning against 
buildings and sprawling over the 
ground. The situation had created contusion and 
disorder, as well as actual hazard, both to the 
bicycle and the pupils 

The American Playground bicycle racks are 
rig:d and durable in construction, galvanized to 
resist rust and corrosion, and are available in 
several sizes, accommodating 22, 33, 44, or 66 
bicycles. Models are provided in portable style, 
or in permanent setting In concrete 

Complete information is available for am 
school official, by writing to the American Play 
ground Device Company, Anderson, Ind 


lences, Ol 


Victor School Music Text 


RCA Mig. Company, Camden, N. J., has an 
nounced an enlarged and revised fourth edition of 
Clark’s “Music Appreciation for Children.” This 
outstanding work has been a stardard text in 
clementary schools for more than twenty vears 


The publication contains more than 8 elections 


Studidisc Recordings 


Studidise, 


Available 
) Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
has announced the release of 25 additional class 
room recordings for use in high-scheol English 
Excerpts from the standard 
classics are olffcred as a medium of illustration 
Studidisc recordings bring to the classroom 
trained elocutionists and dramatic interpretations 
that aid the student in better understanding the 
text It dees not lessen interest in 
rather makes the text more readable 


ind history classes 


reading but 
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New Porter-Cable Sander-Grinder 
The new “take-about” sander-grindcr, just an- 
nounced by the Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, New York, includes a number of new 


features promoting increased preduction and super 
finish. The sander operates at a higher belt speed, 
possesses more power, is balanced four ways, is 
insu:es a true, 


easy to handle, and 


finished 





The New Porter-Cable Sander- 


Grinde) 


The dust-collecting svstem on the new model 


has been improved through the installation of a 
double fan and increased power. Ventilation is 
insured through a cool operating unit; belt change 
is expedited by a new level control; correct ten 
sion at a new high speed is maintained; and a 
| delivers mere power while 
insuring a quiet-running machine 


The sander may be used for a_ variety of 


silent chain drive 


finishing and manufacturing cperations on wood, 
m-tal, stone, glass, and plastic materials. Complete 
information is available 


Invents Astragal for School Doors 


\n improved device for weatherproofing double 


fire doors and double exit doors on school 


invented by Mr 
chief engineer of the Wabash, Ind., 


huildings has been recently 
H. M. Purdy 


High School 





The device consists of a hinged igal, to 
replace the ordinary stationary ast! | which 
is nailed to the inactive door of a ble-door 
t. As a rule, the stationary astragal is damaged 
ind ver frequently the strip is torn off the 
plint 

Mr. Purdy’s automatic hinged astragal is so 
irranged with a heavy spring that any move 


ment of the door causes the astragal to move 
backward at right angle to the door, allowing 
the doors to pass one another. By means of a 
im, the astragal moves across the crack between 


the doors the memet it has passed the doo 





1 modern building modernly built. The new consolidated High School at Kensington, 
Varyland, is built of brick, concrete and 


entirely of light-diffusing glass blocks. Clear glass windows for 


steel, and the classroom walls are almost 


unobstructed vision 


make an attractive combination. 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


¢ Appleton, Wis. The school board has adopted 
new tuition rates for nonresident students. The 
rate for the kindergarten is $22; for the grades, 
$44; for the junior high school, sixth to seventh 


grades, $67; for the junior high school ninth 
grade, $72; for the senior high school, $72; and 
for special classes, $70. 

4 Beloit, Wis. Supt. V. F. Dawald has com 


pleted a survey of overage children in the grades, 
which shows that 25 per cent of the children in 
nine are average for their grades, 
and 35 per cent are retarded a year or more. 
While 24.33 per cent of the total number are 
overage for their grades, there is 10 per cent less 


grades one to 


overageness among girls than among boys, the 
survey showed. Of the white boys, 28.69 per 
cent are overage for their grades, and of the 
colored boys 39.39 per cent. Of the white girls, 
18.02 per cent are overage, and of the colored 
girls 41.23 per cent. Because of the high per 
centage of overageness and retardation, Super- 
intendent Dawald has recommended a study of 
the two problems to determine specific causes 


He recommended that in each junior high school, 


provision be made for caring for overage and 
retarded children 

¢ An eleverth grade has been inaugurated in 
the new high school for colored students at 


Lockland, Ohio 

4 Racine, Wis. The school board has considered 
a plan, calling for a reorganization of the grades 
in the schecls on the basis of annual promotions 
Supt. W. C. Giese has presented a report oft 
a plan which would eliminate the present 
semiannual promotions inaugurated twenty vears 


such 


ako 
@ Celina, Ohio. Under a rcdistricting program, 
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than $1,800,000 land valuation. The 
new land valuation will raise the total district 
valuation to $8,800,000. The new students will 
include those from grade and junior high schools. 
Two new will be used for transporting 
the incoming students. 

# The attorney general of Minnesota has ruled 
that a member of a school board may not engage 
in the transportation of pupils in his district. 

@ Lawrence, Kans. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $327,772 for the school year 
1940. The estimate for 1938-39 was $339,658. 

9 Salina, Kans. A budget of $456,604 has been 
adopted by the school board for the year 1940. 
This is an increase of $11,500 over the estimate 
tor 1939. 

¢ Parsons, Kans. The budget adopted by the 
school board for 1940 calls for $263,000, com- 
pared with $266,000 for 1939. 

¢ The school board of Pipestone, Minn., has 
adopted a rule whereby only local bids for 
school supplies will be considered. Bidders must 
submit certified checks to cover 20 per cent of 
the amount involved. Awards are to go to 
lowest bidders only 

@ Waukesha, Wis. The school board has ruled 
that parents must pay the bill for physical exam 
inations for their children who partic'pate in 
swimming or interscholastic athletics. The action 
was taken after the city council had refused to 
approve a request for an addit‘onal $450 to 
take care of physical examinations 

@ Leo Cheek, a member of the school board at 


in taxable 


buses 


Atkins, Ark., has resigned as a result of a decision 
of a Dallas Circuit Court jury that individual 
members are liable for injuries to pupils on 
school buses. Other members are contemp!ating 
similar action. The directors, who rece've no 


salaries, are worried concerning ther liability in 
the event of injuries to pup'‘ls in school buildings 
and on playgrounds. To comp‘icate the situation, 
Attorney General Jack Holt has ruled that school 
districts have no authority to pay for insurance 
of d-rectors against liability for damages 
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L. L. Jacks, president of the Sparkman high- 
school board, resigned recently when the board 
members were he'd lable for $6,600 damages to 
a pupil injured in September, 1938, when a school 
bus collided with a truck. 

@ Madison, Wis. The school board has ruled 
against bingo games in the schools. The members 
rejected a request from a group of parents asking 
for the use of the Emerson school gymnasium 
for a bingo party. 

4 Flint, Mich. In an effort to relieve crowded 
conditions in the junior and senior high schools, 
the school board has authorized the tuition com- 
mittee to refuse admittance to any nonresident 
student. The board has voted to lower the tuition 
rates in junior and senior high schools to the 
cost of education in those grades. In the junior 
high schools, the rate was reduced from $120 to 
$88 per year, and in the senior high 
from $130 to $85 per year. 

@ Governor Horner of Illinois has approved the 
Palmer-Marvel law, providing for a new system 
of apportionment of the state distributive fund 
The law provides a $10 per pupil increase in 
equalization to elementary school districts, places 
high-school equalization on a permanent $80 
per pupil basis, changes the apportionment year 
to coincide with the fiscal year, and fixes the 
equalization rates at $1.50 in place of $1.75 

@ The school board of Medford, Mass., has 
abolished vending machines in the high-school 
lunchrooms. The pupils threw peanut shells and 
cuds of gum about the premises to an extent that 
prompted those in charge of the lunchroom to 
abolish the vending machines. The question of 
installing a nut vending machine has been voted 
both ways by the board 


schools 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION WILL MEET 
IN PEORIA 

The Illinois Association of School Boards will 

hold its twenty-fifth annual convention in the 


Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, November 8-10 





inaugurated with the approval of the State De 
partment of Education, the school district will 
gain more than 150 grade-school pupils, 39 
juare miles of additional territory, and more 
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WILLIE—DON’T FORGET YOUR RUBBERS! 


First day of school or the last day .. . it’s 
all the same to a mother. She guards the 
health of her children up to the last minute, 
then the responsibility is out of her hands 


and into yours. 


Five days a week for many a week school 
authorities have charge of children’s health 
as well as education. It’s a big job. And 
cleanliness is probably the most important 


aid in the battle against disease. 


For forty-one years W vandotte has been 
fighting the battle with you. Here are the 
W yandotte cleaning agents you need to keep 
your school and your pupils in clean, whole- 


some condition. 


WYANDOTTE DETERGENT: an all- 
around cleaner for floors, walls, porcelain 
and painted surfaces. Any surface that 


water wont harm. 


WYANDOTTE CULINARY CLEAN. 
RS: Dishwashing compounds to meet every 
kind of water and dishwashing condition. 
Wyandotte Keego, Poma, Cherokee, Cleaner 
& Cleanser, H.D.C. 


WYANDOTTE STERI-CHLOR: A chlo- 
rine germicide for locker rooms. athletic 
equipment showers, lavatories.—An_ effect- 
ive. low cost and safe way to destroy bacteria. 

Your Wyandotte Service Representative 
will be glad to help you get the most out of 


your school cleaning budget. Call him today. 


5-3 TORD Saeco CO: 


mn poOotte ate Lee 


POPE SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


at t 





